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INTRODUCTION 


T HE gold rush to California was the most stupen- 
dous movement in the growth of the Far West. 
Before the discovery of gold this land was 
inhabited by only a few white men: mostly Spanish ' mis- 
sionaries and ranchers. It zvas visited occasionally by trad- 
ing vessels and by fur hunters from Oregon or St. Louis. 
The fur hunters had explored the mountains and valleys 
for beaver. Those from St. Louis had used the Indian 
trails which the gold seekers were to deepen into great 
highzvays of travel. With the discovery of gold the trails 
once traversed by Manuel Lisa , Jedediah Smith , James 0. 
Pat tie, Ewing Young , Jim Bridger and other fur traders 
hardly less famous, became crowded with men going to 
California to dig gold. From all walks of life they poured 
into the gold fields. There were laborers, farmers, mechan- 
ics, and merchants. The professions zvere represented by 
lawyers, physicians, teachers , and ministers. Among the 
emigrants were to be found some men of outstanding 
ctdture and philosophical minds. The romantic and adven- 
turous were in large numbers and sometimes men of 
modest and unassuming demeanor became transformed 
into heroic ee Argonauts” searching for gold. 

Among the emigrants zvho travelled the Overland Trail 
to California was Franklin Langworthy of Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois, a preacher, scientist, and philosopher. He was, 
moreover, a man of such unpretentious position and hum- 
ble influence that his contemporaries did not remember 
him. He was a pioneer of Carroll County, Illinois, yet the 
pioneer society there never included him in its list of early 
settlers. His name does not appear in contemporary news- 
papers nor in the voluminous zvritings of other gold seek - 
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ers. Present-day interest in Langworthy depends solely 
upon a book which he wrote entitled Scenery of the Plains, 
Mountains, and Mines : or a Diary kept upon the Overland 
Route to California by way of the Great Salt Lake, Travels 
in the Cities, Mines, and Agricultural Districts embracing 
the return by the Pacific Ocean and Central America. 
The author , contrary to the habit of most of the authors 
of early overland narratives , wrote in an impersonal style. 
His comments reflect the moral and intellectual interests of 
a thoughtful man. 

Besides this book there is little information now avail- 
able concerning the author. A distant relative , Professor 
William F. Langworthy of Colgate University , has col- 
lected the genealogy of the Lang worthy family. In his 
father s Bible , Franklin Langworthy in 1834 wrote a brief 
account of himself and this was copied by a grandniece , 
Frances Langworthy Poole. A nephew , Benjamin F. Lang- 
worthy , wrote a letter in 1902 telling something of the 
author. 

From the Langworthy genealogy it appears that Frank- 
lin Langworthy was descended from Andrew and Rachel 
(Hubbard) Langworthy who were married at Newport , 
Rhode Island in 1658. From them descended three gen- 
erations of James Langworthys. The third James was 
born in Rhode Island about 1752. He married Anna Dean 
in 177S an d soon afterwards the couple moved to Windsor, 
Vermont. There they lived for many years and there on 
January 16, 1798, their fourteenth child, Franklin , was 
born. Franklin's father died in 1800 and the older children 
soon left home. 

Of Franklin's life thereafter there is no record except 
the brief account copied from the Langworthy family 
Bible. From this it appears that in 1810 what was left of 
the family moved to Hopkinton , now Lawrence, New 
York . During the years following, Franklin resided for 
brief periods in several New York towns. There is no 
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account of his education except of six months ’ study at 
Potsdam and some schooling at Ellisburg . Yet he prepared 
himself for the ministry and was ordained , probably as a 
Universalist clergyman, in 1828. The next year he married 
a Miss Hawley whose Christian name was either Ann or 
Elisa or possibly Ann Elisa. No children were born of 
this union . 

Langworthy 3 s brief account of himself reveals nothing 
of his life as a minister. He spent the summer of 1832 in 
Ohio. There is a story of a trip to Canada in 1835. His 
nephew, Benjamin F. Langworthy, wrote in 1902 that 
about the year 1830 he moved to Bureau County , Illinois. 
The date, however, was doubtless nearer 1835. There is 
no record of his life there nor of the time when he removed 
to Mt. Carroll. If Langworthy carried on his work as a 
Universalist minister in the West it is doubtful if he 
found success. In the frontier communities of Illinois the 
doctrine of a personal devil and of everlasting hell fire was 
more popular than the Universalist philosophy preached 
by Langworthy. No Universalist congregation was ever 
established at Mt. Carroll and if Langworthy even at- 
tempted to expound his doctrine there he was predestined 
to failure. Such views as he held would mark him as an 
infidel and an outcast from the society of God-fearing 
people. There was a flourishing academy at Mt. Carroll, 
and Langworthy 3 s culture and advanced scholarship would 
have added to its personnel, but his name did not appear 
on its list of teachers. It is probable that he delivered lec- 
tures on scientific and philosophical subjects, for his nar- 
rative reveals that on his trip west he lectured frequently 
to the gold seekers . 

Langworthy does not emerge clearly until he starts on 
the gold-seeking trip to California, leaving his wife alone 
at Mt. Carroll. On this journey he kept a day-to-day jour- 
nal and after his return to the States rewrote it for publi- 
cation. It was published in 1855 at Ogdensburgh, New 
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York , near his old home. Apparently this was his first and 
last published work. Soon after it was issued , according to 
Benjamin F. Langworthy , he moved to St. Charles , Min- 
nesota , where he and his wife died before 1859. 

Langworthy 3 s Scenery of the Plains, Mountains, and 
Mines grew out of the gold rush to California. At Mt. 
Carroll, where Langworthy lived when news of the dis- 
covery reached the East, the whole community was gripped 
by excitement. Many of its inhabitants were soon going 
west, either singly or in parties. The first expedition , con- 
sisting of ten or twelve men, started to California on March 
27, 1849. The leaders were John Pierce and William 
Yontz, both of whom were drowned while trying to cross 
the Upper Platte River in a wagon box . 1 Two members 
of this party found wealth in California although one 
of them prospected for twenty years before he succeeded. 

The next year at least five parties, consisting of more 
than fifty men, left Carroll County for the gold mines. Two 
of these parties united with others at Council Bluffs to 
form a group of eighty men and elected Evan Rea, of 
Carroll County, captain of the expedition. With this party 
was a school teacher of Mt. Carroll named D. G. Shotten- 
kirk who kept a journal. This was published in the Mt. 
Carroll Tribune, all numbers of which except one had dis- 
appeared in 1913. In this number was printed the Journal 
from June 20 to July 1, and this was reprinted in Hostet- 
ter 3 s History of Carroll County. 2 

The fifth of these expeditions left Mt. Carroll on April 
1, 1850. In this party were nine men and the outfit included 
two wagons and seven horses. According to local tradition 
these men were David Mumma, an active and energetic 
man (C who coidd cook , 33 Joe Christian, Abe Bieler, Billy 

1 Charles L. Hostetter, History of Carroll County, Illinois, being 
Volume II of Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois (Chicago 1913), p. 
666. See infra , p. 56. 

2 op. cit. This extract is reprinted in the appendix of the present 
book. 
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Powers, George Hay, and four others whose names no 
one could recall . 3 One of these unknown men was doubtless 
Franklin Langworthy whose book states that he started 
from Mt. Carroll, April i, 1850, with nine associates. 
“Our conveyance was two wagons and seven horses.” The 
book never again mentions the members of the party . 

Hundreds of immigrants to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia were so impressed with the importance of their 
undertakings that they kept journals of their experiences 
and observations. Many more wrote letters which have 
been preserved. Many volumes of early California nar- 
ratives have been printed f and there are many unpub- 
lished letters and manuscripts preserved in libraries and 
family papers. 

Many of these narratives give only a monotonous day- 
by-day recital. The best of them, however , show keen 
powers of observation, and often describe interesting 
experiences. In them are preserved all sorts of stories of 
life on the frontier. Edzvin Bryant, who went to the coast 
just before the discovery of gold , wrote a book entitled, 
What I Saw in California. It is full of precise descriptions 
of natural scenery and colorful accounts of people and 
adventures. Alonzo Delano went to California with the 
early gold rush. His book , Life on the Plains and Among 
the Diggings, described vividly the life of the gold hunters. 
He told many absurd stories of adventure and many humor- 
ous anecdotes. Rufus B. Sage , in his Rocky Mountain Life, 
related a great number of melodramatic yarns of adven- 
ture, fighting , and Indian life. William Kelly s An Excur- 
sion to California showed an Englishman's reaction to the 
gold rush. He appeared cynical and bored at the “Wild 
West,” but displayed unusual admiration for the beauty 

3 Hostetter, op. cit p. 670. 

4 Archer B. Hulbert, Forty-Niners (Boston 1931), pp. 323-33, lists 
about three hundred fifty titles of books and manuscripts by people 
who made the overland trip between 1848 and 1853. 
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of the Indian maidens and the strength of the Sioux 
braves. His style is easy and graceful and the book is 
valuable for its unflattering views of the prospectors. 

Franklin Langworthy’ s Scenery of the Plains, Moun- 
tains, and Mines reveals a cultured man's reactions to the 
gold rush. The author had an understanding of geology , 
botany , and zoology , and he possessed keen powers of 
observation. His accounts of natural scenery are realistic , 
and , for the most part , meticulously accurate. He tried to 
explain the West in the light of the most advanced scien- 
tific knowledge of his time. Langworthy believed in the 
e< nebular hypothesis " and. before Darwin published his 
Origin of Species he had accepted the theory of evolution. 
He speculated on the origin of prairies , on the significance 
of petrified trees, on the characteristics of primitive 
American culture , on the effect of the earth's rotation on 
the course of the Gidf Stream, and on other scientific 
questions equally difficult to settle. In his thinking he was 
in no wise fettered by the current theology, yet there is 
no trace of irreligion in his ideas and reflections. Lang- 
worthy was also interested in economic problems. He be- 
lieved in the quantity theory of money and opposed the 
protective tariff as dangerous. He was an early advocate 
of a railroad to the Pacific. 

M ost accounts of the gold rush to California are full of 
personal experience. Langworthy seldom mentioned his 
own experiences, and when he did do so it was to illustrate 
a point he zvas trying to make. It is characteristic of him 
that, forgotten by his associates, he never, during months 
of travel, made mention of them. Though unobtrusive in 
his personal contacts he seems to have been aggressive in 
trying to spread knowledge and culture. While travelling 
he frequently delivered lectures to his fellow travellers. 
It appears that he conducted a sort of a lyceum for the 
prospectors. He lectured on astronomy, geology, natural 
history, sacred history, and Mormonism. The only preju- 
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dice he showed was an antipathy to the Mormon church. 
His book 3 moreover , was probably the only contemporary 
narrative that gave a philosophical description of the Over- 
land Trail to California in the days of the gold rush. 

In presenting this narrative of the Trans-Mississippi 
frontier I desire to express my appreciation of the help 
that has been so generously given me. The vast collections 
of the Neva York Public Library have been of inestimable 
value. Of the staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History , Mr. J. T. Nichols , Mr. George P inkle y, and Mr. 
Robert Halt have explained many scientific allusions. Mr. 
Edward Eberstadt from his intimate knowledge of Cali- 
fornia overland narratives has made many valuable sug- 
gestions. My wife , Alice M. Phillips , has searched many 
books for light on the narrative. Professor Fred W. Lorch 
of the Iowa State College has supplied much information 
relating to the gold rush through Iowa. Professor William 
F. Langworthy of Colgate University has been indefati- 
gable in unearthing the personal history of the author. 


Paul C. Phillips 
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PREFACE 


T HE year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty, is an epoch 
that will be memorable in the history of the United 
States. It was a year that will be long remembered, 
as one of unparalleled emigration, suffering, and death . 1 
The official announcement of the astounding facts in rela- 
tion to the Gold Discoveries in California, seemed to move 
the whole Nation, as with an electric shock, and a vast 
multitude, of more than sixty thousand human beings, 
were seen rushing across immense plains and deserts, and 
over tremendous mountains, flushed with high hopes, and 
eager to fill their coffers with the glittering dust. I was an 
eye-witness of these exciting scenes, and assisted by my 
presence to swell the numbers of the mighty throng. 

The following pages consist of a brief description of the 
varied scenes I have witnessed, and the countries through 
which I have passed, in going the Land Route to Califor- 
nia, by way of the Great Salt Lake, and the return by way 
of Central America, and the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

I have personally surveyed many of the wildest and most 
picturesque scenes to be found upon our globe. I have kept 
a Daily Journal, while going and returning, (but not while 
I was residing at Salt Lake, or in California). Of those 
countries I have given general descriptions. I have de- 
signed to give such plain and graphic accounts, as would 
enable the reader to see the various objects delineated, as 
though he was personally present. 

The work, with all its imperfections, is hereby offered to 
an inquisitive and enlightened public, by its most devoted 
and humble servant, tHE AUTH0R 

NEAR MOUNT CARROLL, ILLINOIS 

1 The author refers particularly to the conditions attending the gold 
rush to California. 
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CHAPTER I 

Start for California — Outfit — Mississippi river. — Companies of fifty per- 
sons recommended. — A returned Californian. — Tipton. — State of Iowa. 
— Lost from my Company. — Iowa City, the Capital. — Iowa river, &c. — 
Number of Emigrants passed Iowa City. — Newton, Jasper County. — 
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grants. — Captain Turner’s Company. — Preaching. — Crossing the 
Missouri. 

START FOR CALIFORNIA OUTFIT MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

A PRIL ist, 1850. — Early in the morning I took leave 
of home, 1 and with somewhat anxious forebodings 
JL Jl traveled to Savanna, a small town and steamboat 
landing on the Mississippi river, thirty-five miles below 
Galena, Illinois. I was aware that I had now undertaken a 
long, wearisome, and hazardous journey ; that two or three 
years must, in all probability, roll away before I could ex- 
pect to return, if life and health were spared. I however 
made an effort to drive all gloomy thoughts from my 
mind, and to set my face with determined resolution to- 
wards the West. My associates were nine in number. 2 Our 
conveyance was two wagons, with seven horses ; a team by 
no means sufficient for the undertaking. There should have 
been twelve horses to a company as numerous as ours. A 

1 The route from Mt. Carroll, Illinois, to California may be traced on 
a good, present-day map of the western part of the United States. 

2 There were probably nine altogether. Five of them named by local 
tradition were David Mumma, Joe Christian, Abe Bieler, Billy Powers, 
and George Hay. Hostetter, op. cit, p. 670. 
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less team might suffice, if travelers knew what kinds and 
quantities of baggage to take on board. It is not necessary 
to start for California with any surplus bedding or cloth- 
ing ; it makes heft and especially bulk, is generally thrown 
away on the road, and if not, is seldom needed after you 
arrive there. Two blankets, one suit of clothing, made of 
strong cloth, an extra shirt or two, and an extra pair of 
shoes and hose, is a sufficient outfit as to bedding and 
clothing. To every ten men, there ought to be a cloth tent, 
twelve feet square. If, in addition to these, you have a few 
dishes, and simple cooking tools, and provisions for each 
person sufficient to last one hundred days after leaving 
Council Bluffs, you will be prepared to go to the gold 
region without going through the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. 


COMPANIES OF FIFTY PERSONS RECOMMENDED. 

I would also recommend that men go in companies of 
fifty or more, as it makes easy the duty of standing on 
guard. Each individual ought to be armed with either a rifle 
or revolver. It is small parties, from five to twenty, and 
those who are badly armed, that have been pillaged or 
massacred by the savages. 

As to the kind of team requisite, I think it makes but 
little difference whether oxen, cows, horses, or mules are 
used, to draw the wagons ; but it is indispensably necessary, 
that every animal be in good working condition when it 
leaves the Bluffs. Some companies have gone through with 
pack horses or mules. I think, however, that there ought to 
be at least one wagon to every twenty-five men, to serve as 
a hospital or conveyance for the sick, in case of necessity. 8 

We this day crossed the Mississippi, on a flat boat, to 
the town of Sibula, on the Iowa side of the river. We here 
pitched our tent for the remainder of the day and night, 

8 This discussion is a later addition based on Langworthy’s expe- 
riences. 
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and commenced cooking our own food, and trying the ex- 
periment of a camp life. Some one observed that it is April 
fool's day, and that we might yet find ourselves embarked 
on a foolish expedition. Sibula is sixteen hundred miles 
above New Orleans, and yet the majestic Father of rivers 
is here more than a mile broad, with a deep and strong cur- 
rent, moving three or four miles per hour. Distance trav- 
eled, ten miles. 


A RETURNED CALIFORNIAN. 

April 2d. — Started about noon, and moved on upon a 
very muddy road about four hours, and encamped near 
a small creek. A rain came on, which continued through the 
night, and our company remained in camp. As to myself, 
I put up at the house of an acquaintance in the vicinity. A 
returned Californian, by the name of Pope, 4 arrived this 
night at home, in this neighborhood. We understood that 
he had made quite a fortune, but we did not learn the 
amount. This intelligence was cheering to our travelers. 
Distance traveled, ten miles. 

April 3d. — Remained in camp. 

TIPTON. 

April 4th. — Moved on to within four miles of Spring- 
field, Jackson county, Iowa, and encamped by the side of a 
creek, in an open, rolling prairie. 

April 5th. — Encamped in a grove surrounded by a splen- 
did prairie country. Distance, fifteen miles. 

April 6th. — Encamped in an uninhabited house. Here 
we found good stabling and other accommodations. The 
owner had started for the gold region. 

4 Prof. Fred W. Lorch of the Iowa State College suggests that he 
was the Rev. G. W. Pope who went out in 1849 with the “Spartan 
Band.” The Star, Des Moines, Iowa, July 26, 1849. He quotes the 
Western Democrat , April 5, 1850: “Mr. Pope from near Sabula has 
just returned with (says madame rumor) about $75,000.” 
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April 7th. — Eight miles, brought us to Tipton, the 
county seat of Cedar county. It has a court-house, and is a 
small but thriving village, standing on prairie land, one 
mile east of a large grove. It being Sunday, our company 
concluded to encamp in the vicinity through the remainder 
of the day. I stayed in the town, and addressed a large au- 
dience at the court-house in the evening. Distance, eight 
miles. 


STATE OF IOWA. 

April 8th. — Early in the morning I started to find our 
company, but did not succeed ; and after three hours’ fruit- 
less exertion, fortunately came across a neighbor from 
Savanna, bound to California, who thought I had better 
proceed with him as far as Iowa City, and there wait or 
look for my company. I did so. We encamped in a tent, near 
a tavern. Thus far, through the state of Iowa, we find the 
country thinly settled, but the soil is fertile, the water 
good, and there is a tolerable supply of timber. It will 
ultimately be a rich and populous country. The land is 
high and rolling. Distance, twenty miles. 

LOST FROM MY COMPANY. 

April 9th. — At nine o’clock, arrived at Iowa City, the 
capital of the state. 5 I found nothing of my company, but 
concluded to wait for it. The neighbor, with whom I trav- 
eled, went on. Happily for me, about noon, our company 
arrived. I found they had made diligent search for me, as 
well as I for them, before leaving Tipton, and had arrived 
at the conclusion that I must have gone forward. They 
then started, and as it happened, took the south, whilst we 
took the north road to the City. We find great numbers of 
emigrants at this place. Instances have been known on this 
journey, in which traveling companions, and even near 

5 Iowa City was founded as the territorial capital in 1839. In 1855 
the capital was moved to Des Moines. 
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relatives, fathers and their sons, have been separated from 
each other, and have never met until sometime after their 
arrival in California. You might as well search for a needle 
in a hay-mow, as for a person lost in such an endless 
throng. Distance, six miles. 

IOWA CITY, THE CAPITAL. 

April 10th. — In this City, we learn that forage for teams 
is excessively scarce and dear farther on towards Council 
Bluffs, and grass has not as yet started upon the prairies. 
In view of these facts, we have concluded to tarry awhile 
in this place, until there is a better prospect as to feed. The 
teams that have already gone forward, it is said, have de- 
voured all the hay and grain, and the road is now con- 
tinually thronged with emigrants. Many companies are 
encamping here for the same reason as ourselves. We en- 
camp in an uninhabited house, near the ferry across Iowa 
river, one hundred rods west of the city. 

In this city there is a state-house, a large and splendid 
edifice, constructed of stone of a light color. It was built 
at the expense of the General Government, while this re- 
gion of country was a territorial jurisdiction. There are 
also several splendid churches, and two or three thousand 
inhabitants. The buildings are all new, and the place has 
a thrifty appearance. In the vicinity is an extensive forest 
of oak timber, and an excellent farming country around. 
An immense number of teams are now daily crowding 
through the town. They are from the states forming the 
northern portion of the great Mississippi valley. 

IOWA river, &c. 

Took a look at the Iowa river. It seems to be about 
sixty yards wide ; at present, ten feet deep, and quite rapid. 
Small steamboats ascend the river to this place at high 
water. 
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We hear a report that from ten to twenty thousand emi- 
grants are now at Council Bluffs, and that their teams 
are suffering for provender, and are living upon browse. 
These alarming reports have had the effect to allay, in 
some degree, the rage of the “gold fever”; many have 
become discouraged, and have here turned about, and set 
their faces towards home. An immense majority, however, 
are not so much affrighted, but that they are determined 
to proceed, at all hazards, even should they chance to “see 
the elephant,” 6 trunk and all, before they get to the land 
of gold. “A faint heart never wins the fair lady,” is a 
proverb often repeated by these daring gold seekers. 

April 13th. — Still encamped at the ferry. The weather 
is delightful. Iowa City is, at this time, a place of great 
traffic ; the emigrants will leave in this place a large amount 
of money, paid out for grain, provisions, and all sorts of 
merchandise. 

The grass upon the prairies begins to look a little green, 
and we begin to be impatient to be again on our way. 

We remained at our encampment, at the ferry, until the 
1 8th instant. 

April 1 8th. — Packed up our baggage, and proceeded 
on our long journey, through a country thinly settled, and 
but a small amount of timber ; the land, however, seems to 
be fertile, and the soil of a dark color ; the face of the land, 
rolling prairie. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS PASSED IOWA CITY. 

April 19th. — When we left Iowa City, two thousand 
teams had crossed the ferries at that place. Three or four 
persons are about the average to a team, so we perceive that 
about six thousand travelers are now ahead of us upon this 
single road; and this road is but one, among scores of 
others, upon which emigrants are now passing along, and 
wending their way towards the golden region of Califor- 


6 Current slang for dying. 
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nia. We passed “Marengo,” a name famous in the history 
of battles. It is a very small village, though named after 
the bloody field where “Napoleon the Great,” achieved one 
of his greatest triumphs over the Austrians. Distance, 
thirty miles. 

April 20th. — The road is found to be extremely good, 
running through vast tracts of uninhabited, though fertile 
lands. Timber becomes more scarce as we proceed. Dis- 
tance, thirty miles. 

NEWTON, JASPER COUNTY. 

April 2 ist. — Passed through a small place called New- 
ton, the county seat of Jasper county, named, I suppose, in 
honor of Sergeants Jasper and Newton, 7 the bravest of the 
brave, and who served under General Marion in the war 
of the Revolution. Distance, eighteen miles. 

QUARREL AT SKUNK RIVER FORT DESMOINES. 

April 2 2d . — Found several miles of the worst possible 
traveling upon the marshy bottom lands, bordering Skunk 
river. We crossed this narrow and deep stream, at a ferry, 
with the owner of which a part of our company and sev- 
eral others, had a loud quarrel, on account of the extor- 
tionary price charged for ferriage; some physical force 
was used, some bowie knives and pistols displayed, and 
great threatenings were made, but no blood was shed. Dis- 
tance, sixteen miles. 

April 23d. — Arrived at old Fort Desmoines 8 about noon, 
and crossed the Desmoines river, which at this place is 
two hundred yards wide, and extremely rapid, the 
water being high. There is here an old frontier fort, belong- 
ing to the United States, not now occupied as a garrison. 

7 Langworthy had probably read M. L. Weems’ Life of General 
Francis Marion , which glorifies Sergeants Jasper and Newton. See 
James B. Weaver, Past and Present of Jasper County , Iowa f (Indian- 
apolis, 1912) Vol. I, p. 44. 

8 Fort Des Moines was founded as a military post in 1843. 
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Here is a fine flourishing town, of one thousand inhabi- 
tants , or thereabouts, and a new court-house, in which I 
gave a lecture in the evening. Distance, fourteen miles. 

April 24th. — Continued our course over wide prairies, 
until we crossed a small river with high steep banks, and 
encamped on the margin of the stream, at Brown's ford. 0 
in a thick grove of large oak trees. Distance, thirty miles. 

April 25th. — Encamped in a small grove, surrounded 
by an immense prairie. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

April 26th. — Encamped on the East fork of the river 
Nodaway. We cross three forks of this stream. They are 
all fordable. Distance, twenty miles. 

SCARCITY OF TIMBER IN WESTERN IOWA. 

April 27th. — All this western part of Iowa seems re- 
markably destitute of timber. The soil is in all places fer- 
tile, and covered with luxuriant grass. I believe there are 
ten thousand acres of prairie, to one acre of timber, in all 
the region through which we have passed since leaving 
Iowa City. 

At some future day, rail roads will doubtless cross this 
immense natural meadow, on which building materials 
may be transported, and this vast solitude become thronged 
with inhabitants. Distance, thirty miles. 

FONDNESS FOR TITLES. 

April 28th. — Traveled a part of the day, and passed 
a company of emigrants in a grove, where a preacher was 
addressing a small congregation of travelers. I observe 
that an unusual number of the emigrants are professional 
men. 10 We have an abundance of preachers of all denomi- 
nations, and crowds of learned counselors in law; whilst 
almost every tenth man has the title of doctor. It has been 

9 On the Raccoon River. 

10 This statement is not supported by other outstanding overland 
narratives. 
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remarked by some foreign traveler in America, that the 
people of the United States are peculiarly fond of titles. 
On this road, almost every man has a title of some kind. 
We have any amount of generals, colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, judges, squires, &c., &c. The great number of pro- 
fessional men, enlisted in this expedition, would seem to 
argue that professional labors are not well rewarded in 
the United States, or perhaps, that the ranks of all the pro- 
fessions are too much crowded. 

About noon, we arrived at a beautiful and extensive 
grove of second growth hickory trees, thickly covering 
the sides of a valley, through which runs a small stream 
of water. Many hundred emigrants were resting here. It 
was the first day of the week; there was no preaching, but 
I gave, by request, a lecture on philosophy; the audience 
sitting or standing around a blazing camp fire. Distance, 
fifteen miles. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON TREES, BONES, &C. 

April 29th. — In every grove, through which we have 
passed, we see a vast number of names inscribed on the 
bark of trees. They are the names of emigrants who trav- 
eled this road last year, or who have preceded us this. The 
inscriptions are made in various ways ; sometimes cut in 
the bark, but more frequently the bark is peeled off, and 
the name, date and residence, written with red chalk, black 
lead, &c. 

Often we see a large number of names, forming a com- 
pany, written with ink on pasteboard, and nailed to a 
tree. A folio might be filled with these fleeting memorials. 
Names are also written upon almost every bone, or horn, 
of deer, elk or buffalo, that lies bleaching by the way-side. 
Among the thousands, I now and then see the name of 
some person with whom I have been acquainted, and such 
an incident often recalls to mind agreeable recollections of 
the past. After leaving the Hickory grove, we found the 
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country entirely destitute of timber, and encamped at night 
in the wide, open prairie. Distance, thirty miles. 

MORMON SETTLEMENTS. 

April 30th. — In the course of the day, passed some scat- 
tering settlements of Mormons, and just before sunset, 
arrived upon the bluffs that skirt the northern limits of the 
wide bottom lands on the Missouri river. The river seems 
still to be ten or twelve miles distant, but its serpentine 
course can be traced by the strip of light green cottonwood 
trees that fringe the banks. We encamped on the summit 
of the bluff. Distance, thirty miles. 

KANESVILLE, A MORMON TOWN — EMIGRANTS. 

May 1st. — Took a northerly course along the high 
prairie, near the bluff, and arrived about noon at the town 
of Kanesville, 11 a village of one hundred houses. It is the 
center of a large settlement of Mormons. This town, and 
the country around, is used by the Mormons as a rallying 
point, or half-way place, where they commonly reside, a 
longer or shorter time, preparatory to going on to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, which is at present the grand 
rendezvous of this singular and migratory race. 

Kanesville is styled by the Mormons, “the second Presi- 
dency,” Salt Lake being the “first.” In this vicinity we find 
innumerable emigrants encamped, whose countless tents 
whiten all the surrounding country. 

In this place, trade is extremely brisk at present. A great 
number of emigrants are here, whose courage has now 
utterly failed, and they are putting up their teams, pro- 
visions, &c., at auction, by means of which, to raise what 
money they can, and return home. 

11 Kanesville, now within the limits of Council Bluffs, was started by 
the Mormons in 1846. It was named for Colonel Thomas L. Kane, who 
commanded a nearby blockhouse and who gave them protection. 
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In the afternoon, we traveled across the smooth, level 
bottom of the Missouri, nine miles broad, and encamped 
near the northern bank of the river, in a thick grove of 
timber, a little to the north of the ferry at Traders’ Point. 12 

COUNTRY ABOUT COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

May 2d. — I took a stroll through the neighborhood. In 
the vicinity are two small villages, one at Traders’ Point, 
on the river, and the other on the Missouri bottom, four 
miles north of the first. Traders’ Point is a steamboat land- 
ing, and is eight hundred miles from St. Louis, by the 
course of the river ; the inhabitants partly Mormons. The 
other village is an irregular assemblage of one hundred or 
more log huts, and inhabited wholly by Mormons. 

On these fertile river bottom lands, are many fine farms 
improved by Mormons. This is the region where the 
followers of Joe Smith first took refuge, when they were 
expelled from Illinois. 

May 3d. — Council Bluffs is the name given to a tract of 
country in this quarter; of indefinite extent, in the state of 
Iowa, and county of Potawatamie, inhabited at present 
principally by Mormons, who, however, are not to be re- 
garded as permanent settlers. 

HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

May 4th. — It is still too early in the season to start off 
upon the Plains, vegetation being backward. Many thou- 
sands are here encamped, waiting for the grass to attain 
a longer growth. All the country around is dotted with their 
tents, from many of which the “stars and stripes” are 
floating to the breeze, which gives the whole landscape the 

12 This had been a trading place for the early fur traders. In 1824 
Peter Sarpy of St. Louis, a clerk for the American Fur Company and 
later a well known trader, made this place his headquarters. Later he 
established a ferry here. In 1853, on account of encroachments of the 
river, Traders' Point was abandoned. J. Sterling Morton and Albert 
Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1918), pp. 57, 139. 
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appearance of a large military encampment. Grain for the 
teams is scarce and dear ; Indian corn being sold at three 
dollars per bushel. Steamboats from below, are anxiously 
expected with supplies. 

MORMON SPECULATIONS. 

May 5th. — In various ways, the Mormons are making 
petty speculations by trading with the emigrants. Every 
traveler is made to believe that a Mormon “guide book” 13 
and a pair of goggles are indispensable requisites upon the 
road. The guide book is a pamphlet of five or six leaves, 
and might have cost the proprietor three cents per copy. 
Thousands of these are sold, at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to two dollars each ; and the goggles, in still greater 
numbers, are sold at fifty cents per pair, and neither of 
these articles were of the least service in crossing the 
plains. 

The goggles were a miserable piece of home-made man- 
ufacture — the eyes of common window glass, fastened into 
a pair of “leathern spectacles.” They might have cost the 
manufacturer six cents per pair. 

I mention these circumstances to show the tact of these 
“latter day Saints,” (as they style themselves,) at petty 
speculations; they may fairly challenge the far-famed 
venders of “wooden nutmegs” and “horn flints.” 

A man of our company was severely injured by the 
bursting of a rifle, nearly putting out his eyes. 

May 6th. — Our company removed to a grove, two miles 
below the ferry, for the purpose of finding better grass. 
Two Mackinaw boats, heavily laden with buffalo robes, 
touched here to-day, on their way down from the Yellow 
Stone river, and the upper Missouri. 14 

I 8 Probably William Clayton's The Latter Day Saints' Emigrants' 
Guide (St, Louis, 1848), containing twenty-four small pages of tables 
of distances to Great Salt Lake City. 

14 In 1850 the prosperous days of the fur trade were past. The most 
important of the fur trading companies at that time was Pierre Chou- 
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May 7th. — Several steamboats have arrived with heavy 
freights of provender and provisions, and the prices of 
these articles have been greatly reduced. 

TRADE AMONG EMIGRANTS. 

May 7th. — Many of the emigrants have traveled to this 
place by water, bringing with them their clothing and pro- 
visions, also money, with which to purchase teams. This 
makes a good market for this species of property. They 
purchase of those who have concluded to “back out” and 
return home, and these are not a few. There is a constant 
trade in the line of swapping wagons and teams. One man 
gets tired of his ox-team, and exchanges it for horses; an- 
other gets tired of horses, and swaps them for oxen. 

ORGANIZATION OF COMPANIES. 

May 9th. — The host of emigrants who are now en- 
camped in this vicinity, are persons who have rushed to- 
gether from every point of the compass; in general, total 
strangers to each other, forming, upon the whole, a hetero- 
geneous mass. They are now busily engaged in trying to 
arrange these discordant materials, by forming themselves 
into companies, averaging about thirty teams to each, and 
(3our persons to a team. 

MORMON EMIGRANTS FOR SALT LAKE. 

May 10th. — In addition to all the California emigrants, 
we learn that eight hundred Mormon teams are about start- 
ing from this vicinity for Salt Lake. The inquiry is daily 
made, whether it be possible to subsist upon the Plains 
such immense numbers of animals, as indications clearly 
show are intended to be taken through the coming season. 

teau, Jr., and Co., popularly called the American Fur Company. See 
Hiram M. Chittenden, History of the American Fur Trade of the Far 
West (New York, 1902), Vol. I, p. 34, for description of the Mackinaw 
boat. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE EMIGRANTS. 

The crowds, for a general rule, now congregated about 
the Bluffs, are a merry and thoughtless set of fellows, re- 
gardless of danger, and reckless of consequences. Card 
playing is almost constantly going on, at nearly every tent, 
and in the evenings the air' resounds with jovial songs, and 
the ringing of violins, and all sorts of musical instruments. 
The amount of profane language is surprising, and from 
a general view, one might come to the conclusion that a 
strict search had been made, and that all the profane swear- 
ers in the Union had been sought out and brought together 
upon this expedition; still, on a closer investigation, you 
might find many moral and intelligent men who would do 
honor to any society, but thousands seem to tax their 
inventive powers in originating new forms of vulgar or 
blasphemous language. 

CAPTAIN turner’s COMPANY. 

May nth. — We joined ourselves to a company, called 
the “Western Enterprise,” commanded by Captain G. L. 
Turner , 15 and encamped for the present on Mosquito creek. 
The company consists of forty wagons, and about one 
hundred and forty men and four women. Our company 
was organised in regular and fine order. The officers con- 
sisted of one captain, four lieutenants, one camp-master, 
one wagon-master, and a judicial committee, to decide on 
all causes of complaint that might arise on the road, 
whether civil or criminal. The officers also appointed a 
chaplain. The plan of this organization, with the names of 
all belonging to it attached, together with a brief code of 
laws, was handsomely printed, in hand-bill form, and two 
or three copies distributed to each member. We now con- 
sidered ourselves as being prepared for war, or any other 

15 Captain G. L. Turner and the “Western Enterprise” received no 
other contemporary mention. The company fell to pieces within a month 
and Captain Turner disappeared. 
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emergency likely to arise, and we began to be impatient 
for orders to strike our tents, and commence our hazardous 
march. 


PREACHING. 

May 1 2th. — The chaplain gave a discourse in the morn- 
ing ; about forty men and three women composed the au- 
dience. The meeting was in the centre of the encampment, 
in the open air. A considerable number, however, stayed in 
their tents, playing cards, during the exercises, and others 
continued their work, within a few yards of the preacher’s 
stand. These facts gave us a foretaste of California morals 
and religion. 


CROSSING THE MISSOURI. 

May 13th. — The company had orders to pull up stakes, 
and move down to the river and commence crossing. The 
whole company passed over at Traders’ Point in the course 
of twenty-four hours. Doctor Clark, 1 ® of Jackson county, 
Iowa, is the principal owner and manager of this ferry, 
and we are under obligations to him for his exertions to 
accommodate us. This ferry is in the most direct route for 
all who travel by way of Council Bluffs. 

The Missouri is a tremendous stream. The water is 
almost thick with clay, giving it a whitish appearance. It 
is full of eddies and whirlpools, and the boiling torrent 
rushes along with amazing rapidity, bearing in its bed a 
vast quantity of water from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mississippi. The Missouri, at this place, is half a mile in 
width, and very deep. The geographical student will recol- 
lect that this is one of the longest rivers on our globe. 

16 Dr. M. H. Clark of Andrew, Iowa. In the Western Democrat, An- 
drew, Iowa, June 14, 1850, appeared the statement: “We are under 
obligation to Dr. M. H. Clark, one of the proprietors of the Ferry, for 
a copy of the ‘Mormon Guide’ to Salt Lake.” The Des Moines Star, 
August 31, 1849, carried an advertisement of the firm of Clark, Town- 
send, Wheeling and Co., conducting a ferry across the Missouri. From 
information furnished by Prof. Fred W. Lorch. 
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Steamboats ascend the stream more than two thousand 
miles above Council Bluffs, through a region now unin- 
habited, except by Indians ; but when a civilized population 
shall take their place, then this mighty river will become 
one of the greatest channels of commerce. Distance, from 
Illinois to Council Bluffs, four hundred miles. 
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Village and Mission-house — Omahas. — Advice of the Indian Agent. — 
Elkhorn river — Indian train. — Platte or Nebraska river. — Camp regu- 
lations. —Preaching in camp. — Loup Fork. — Crossing the Loup Fork, — 
Terrific storm on the plain. — Appearance of our Company. — Prairie 
creek. — Emigrant graves. — Signs of Buffalo. — A military training. — 
Game killed. — Saleratus — Prairie Dogs — Elk. — Procession — Doggery 
— Fine location. — City of prairie Dogs — Alkaline waters. — Scenery of 
the Platte river. — Companies begin to scatter. — Lonely Ox — A Dog re- 
turning. — Stampede — Excitement. — Fine scenery — A singular animal. — 
A Buffalo killed — Dead Buffalo. — Junction of the Forks — Latitude 
given. — Sunday work — Hunting excitement. — Prickly pears. — Pacific 
railroad. — A singular little river. — Cholera ravages. — The lone tree. — 
Appearance of the Platt. — Ancient bluff ruins. — Natural curiosities. — 
Chimney rock. — Scott’s bluff. — General view of the trains. — Alkaline 
waters — Diseases. — Fort Laramie — Sioux Indians. — Dangers of the 
Platte. — The new route. 

M AY 14th. — Being all safely across the river, we 
move on two miles and encamp, in due form, 
posting- sentinels at night. We are now in the 
Indian territory, have entered upon the Plains, and the 
campaign is fairly opened. 1 

VILLAGE AND MISSION HOUSE — OMAHAS. 

May 15th. — On the west side of the river, a narrow 
bottom runs along, from which the bluff rises abruptly to 

1 After crossing the Missouri the Langworthy party followed the 
Mormon Trail of 1847 up the Platte to Fort Laramie. This route was 
north of the Platte, but the better road, known as the Oregon Trail, was 
south of this river. Brigham Young chose this route to keep away from 
the Gentiles. This same route was used by Samuel Parker in 1835. 
Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains . . . 
(Ithaca, New York, 1838), Chaps, in, iv. William Clayton, Journal , 
a daily record of the journey of the original company of Mormon 
pioneers ...» (Salt Lake City, 1921), especially pp. 166-76, gives a 
detailed description of this trail. Granville Stuart was the first of the 
gold-seekers known to have used this trail. Forty Years on the Fron 
tier t (Cleveland, 1925), Vol. I, p. 43. 
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the height of two or three hundred feet. Along this bottom 
there is a scattering village, consisting of log huts and 
Indian lodges, the inhabitants mostly Indians, with a few 
French traders. Here, also, is an United States’ Indian 
agency. On a high, smooth swell of land, to the west of the 
village, is a Missionary establishment . 2 The main building 
makes a handsome appearance. At the Mission, a school 
is kept, in which the children of the natives are taught, 
whenever they can be induced to attend school. There are 
two tribes of Indians who inhabit this vicinity, viz: the 
Pawnees and Omahas. The Government is trying to intro- 
duce agricultural improvements among them. 

We saw some white men to-day, with breaking teams 
and plows, going west, who informed us they were going 
out to break prairie for the Omahas. They also said that 
Government paid them for their labor. Crowds of half- 
naked Indians now constantly throng us, begging for food 
and watching for opportunities to pilfer, 

ADVICE OF THE INDIAN AGENT. 

The Indian agent advises all emigrants to have no deal- 
ings or intimacy with the Indians, but keep them at a 
distance from our camp and wagons. If this advice had 
been followed, an immense amount of trouble would have 
been prevented. Contrary to this advice, the emigrants 
are constantly feeding these beggars, and making them 
presents of various trinkets. The cause of this seeming 
charity, on the part of the travelers, is not love or benevo- 
lence, towards the natives, but rather fear of their enmity. 
But this is not the proper course to pursue to gain the 
friendship of the Indians. In the afternoon, we moved on 

2 The Rev. Moses Merrill established a Baptist mission at Bellevue, 
Nebraska, in 1833 and this mission lasted till 1854. The American Fur 
Company, so called, had a post here. Previously the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany also had some sort of a post here too. The agency was on the site 
of this old post. Morton and Watkins, op. cit p. 57. 
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over a beautiful green, rolling prairie, and encamped. Dis- 
tance, six miles. 

May 1 6th. — The country similar in appearance to that 
which we passed yesterday. 

ELKHORN RIVER INDIAN TRAIN. 

In the afternoon, arrived at Elkhorn river, about eighty 
yards wide, and four or five feet in depth. It is a fine 
stream, running from north to south, and is a tributary 
of the Platte or Nebraska. We here witnessed a novel 
scene. While our own company and several others were 
crammed into the narrow space between the river and the 
bluffs, about an hundred Indians and squaws, with pack 
mules, came down to the crossing. Their loading was 
Indian corn, which they informed us, by signs, they were 
going to plant. It was a motley crowd, consisting of six 
or eight hundred white men and women, Indians and 
squaws. One Indian had a handsome sword, with steel 
scabbard, of which he seemed very proud, and which he 
carried by slinging it over his shoulder. He gave us to 
understand that he was a man of authority, by frequently 
repeating the only English he could speak, “me Pawnee 
chief,” at the same time pointing to his own person. He 
also had a written paper, made out by a company that was 
ahead of us, certifying that the bearer is a chief, and a 
good friend to white men, and advising us to make him 
some presents, as they had done. We did so. The conse- 
quence was, that the chief, and a score or two of his tribe, 
kept company with us a day or two, and lived sumptuously 
upon our bounty. We were not sorry when they departed. 
The squaws, as usual with Indians, performed all the 
labor; unloaded and reloaded the mules, and drove the 
mules across the ford. The squaws plunged into the river, 
sometimes wading and sometimes swimming, often diving 
and popping out again. They played and splashed about in 
the water, and evidently enjoyed themselves like a flock of 
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ducks. The Indians rode leisurely in the ferry boat, 3 taking 
along the corn. Our train went across, and finding good 
grass near the opposite bank, encamped for the night, 
posting our sentinels in military style. Distance, fifteen 
miles. 


PLATTE OR NEBRASKA RIVER. 

May 17th. — Moved on, and in the course of the day 
arrived on the banks of the Platte. It is the great western 
tributary of the Missouri, and discharges itself into that 
river, below Council Bluffs. It heads in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and its length must exceed one thousand miles. The 
stream, at this place, is about two miles wide, and is still 
more rapid than the Missouri. The water is exceedingly 
muddy, and rushes along amidst innumerable sand-bars 
and small green islands, which are thickly covered with a 
growth of whitewood and willow bushes. A narrow strip 
of similar trees fringe the banks of the river. Distance, 
twenty-five miles. 

May 1 8th. — The Platte bottom seems to be of great 
width, at least twenty miles. The road is now dry and runs 
along near the river — is smooth and level, and as good 
a carriage-way as can be well conceived. We keep a regular 
guard every night, and as yet maintain strict discipline, 
and the dignity of our laws in the company. This desirable 
state of affairs did not long continue. 

CAMP REGULATIONS. 

When the camp-master designates the ground on which 
we are to encamp at night, the wagons are arranged in 
the form of a hollow-square, the tents being pitched in 
spaces between the wagons. The horses are then turned 
loose to graze until dark, when they are taken up and 

8 Here was a flat-boat ferry, established by one of the Sarpys. There 
is an interesting drawing of this ferry' in Morton and Watkins, op. cit<, 
p. 92. 
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fastened, either to the wagons or to stakes driven into the 
ground, near the center of the encampment. Numerous fires 
are then built, with such fuel as can be obtained, with 
which to cook. Candles are lighted in the tents ; small bands 
of music begin to play; songs are sung in various quar- 
ters ; stories are told, and all try to entertain themselves in 
the best way they can. 

Indian visitors are still numerous, and we have become 
quite sick of their company. Many among them set up 
claims to distinction, by saying “me Pawnee chief.” They 
seem to have a great fondness for titles, as well as their 
pale-faced brethren from the States. Distance, thirty miles. 

PREACHING IN CAMP. 

May 19th — Sunday. — Our company lay by through the 
day, and some persons belonging to it observed the Sab- 
bath. I mention this, because it was the last Sunday to 
which I saw much respect paid, on the route to California. 
A discourse was preached, at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, to an audience consisting of a number of white men, 
and twenty-three half naked Indians and squaws. The 
natives seemed to pay good attention, although they under- 
stood nothing that was said. In the night we had a storm 
of rain, thunder and lightning, accompanied by a heavy 
gale of wind. 


LOUP FORK. 

May 20th. — Continued our march in sight of the river 
until near sundown, when we arrived at the river called 
the Loup Fork, the ferry across which is but a few miles 
from its entrance into the Platte, 4 of which stream it is the 
principal northern tributary. The color of the water is like 

4 The road used by the Mormons ascended the Loup for some distance 
on the east side. Clayton, Journal , pp. 88-101. Langworthy’s party 
crossed the Loup near the present Columbus, Nebraska. Archer B. 
Hulbert, American Transcontinental Trails , (Crown Collection), ser. 
IV, Vol. I, no. 39. 
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that of the Platte and the Missouri, and is also like those 
streams, exceedingly rapid, and about three hundred yards 
wide at this crossing. We encamp for the night in the 
skirts of a narrow grove upon the eastern shore. No In- 
dians have visited us today. The plains begin to assume a 
robe of lively green ; the trees are clothed in verdant foli- 
age ; the view of the surrounding landscape is enchanting. 
I have always been a profound admirer of Nature’s works. 
Her mountains, rocks and plains, to me are always 
beautiful ; but her scenery amidst these vast solitudes is 
truly sublime. The blue horizon shuts down upon, and 
seems to mingle with, the bright level green of the bound- 
less prairie. The scenery, as we move along, is constantly 
varying, but is at all times grand and romantic. Distance, 
twenty-five miles. 

CROSSING THE LOUP FORK. 

May 2 1st. — Crossed our whole company, of forty 
wagons, over in one small ferry boat, in six hours. I think 
no company could have done better. Our men were very 
spirited; long ropes were attached to the boat, and the 
men wading into the water, one hundred yards or so, pulled 
the boat through with great rapidity. The horses were made 
to swim the rushing tide, the velocity of which took them 
down a considerable distance, in an oblique direction. 
Along the western shore of this stream, at this place, is a 
wide beach of beautiful white sand, that would be valuable 
for various purposes, if situated in an inhabited country. 
We encamped not far from the ferry. Distance, two miles. 

TERRIFIC STORM ON THE PLAIN. 

May 22d. — Continued our route, following up the west- 
ern shore of the Loup Fork. Our hunters saw droves of 
elk and antelope, but killed none. Some of our men are 
constantly out, scouring the plains in search of game, but 
have had no success as yet. We came to camp upon a bench 
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of land, about fifteen feet higher than the level of the 
stream. During the night we were visited by a tremendous 
tempest, such an one as no person in our company had ever 
seen previously. The storm raged with unceasing fury, 
from ten at night until four in the morning — six long 
hours. The heavens seemed on fire, so continuous was the 
lightning’s blaze. Crashes of thunder followed each other 
in quick succession, shaking the earth and rolling in terrific 
grandeur over the boundless plain. The elements were all 
in arms, and seemed waging.a war of unsparing vengeance 
against all who were exposed to their attack. Both rain 
and hail fell in frightful quantities. A mixture of icy peb- 
bles and water, at one time covered the ground to the depth 
of six inches. The wind blew a perfect hurricane, and every 
tent was blown down. As to myself, after our tent was 
blown away, I obtained admission into a covered wagon, 
where I sat up in one corner, until the break of day, about 
which time the storm subsided. In the morning, our splen- 
did encampment made a most miserable appearance. It 
looked some as though we had been defeated in a battle 
with the Indians. At this time, our company was so resolute 
in obeying orders and maintaining discipline, that through 
the' whole of the tempest, the guards took their regular 
tours of duty, the sentinels standing two hours at a time. 
In the midst of the storm, while thunders rolled, hail rat- 
tled, and the wind howled, our hardy sentinels were out, in 
their water-proof coats, merrily singing out "twelve 
o’clock, and all is well!” One of them, with greater pro- 
priety, sung out, "two o’clock, and all is wet!” Distance, 
twenty miles. 

May 23d. — On examination, it was found that the storm 
of the past night had wet nearly all the bedding and cloth- 
ing in the company ; also, the dried fruits ; and that a con- 
siderable amount of flour had received damage. It was 
found expedient to lie by during the day, for the purpose of 
drying clothing and provisions. The sky was clear, and 
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weather warm. All hands fell at work, and by sunset we 
had, in a good degree, repaired the disasters of the pre- 
vious night. 


APPEARANCE OF OUR COMPANY. 

May 24th. — We took an early start, moving along the 
grassy plain. Our company, alone, forms quite an imposing 
procession. Our forty wagons, from several of which the 
stars and stripes are displayed, generally stretch about a 
mile in length. There are a considerable number on horse- 
back, intermixed with the wagons, besides which, fifty or 
more are scattered along each side of the way, and abreast 
of the teams. We have the appearance of quite a formidable 
little army ; but our company is only one among hundreds 
of similar ones, at this time upon the march through this 
wide domain. 

Game in plenty was seen to-day, but none obtained. The 
elk are remarkably shy. We encamped where no fuel was 
to be found except green willows, a very poor fire-wood. 
By its aid, we contrived to boil our tea and cook our sup- 
per. Buffalo chips, (politely so called,) are used in case, 
of necessity for fuel, but in consequence of the late storm, 
this article is yet too wet to burn. Distance, twenty-five 
miles. 


PRAIRIE CREEK EMIGRANT GRAVES. 

May 25th. — Towards noon, our road turned a little to 
the left, leaving the Loup Fork, and taking a direction to- 
wards the Platte. We soon ascended a bluff of moderate 
elevation, and for several miles traveled over a high rolling 
prairie of great fertility and beauty, which is the dividing 
ridge between the two rivers. We then descended upon the 
broad bottom of the Platte river. Crossed a very ugly 
dead stream, called Prairie creek ; many wagons stuck fast 
m the mud, and had to be drawn out with ropes, thirty or 
forty men attaching themselves to a strong rope, the end 
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of which was made fast to the forward end of the wagon 
tongue, thus assisting the horses to get through a quag- 
mire, and ascend a steep bank, fifteen or twenty feet high. 
On the bank of this creek were two graves of last year’s 
emigrants. The names of the persons buried, were Burt 
and Kellogg. Their names were cut on narrow pieces of 
pine board, and placed at the head of the graves. Here, far 
from their friends and homes, they repose in their last 
sleep, surrounded by vast solitudes, their funeral dirge 
being sung by the whistling blasts that sweep the boundless 
plain. There is, to most minds, something appalling in the 
thought of being buried in such a cemetery, but in reality it 
makes but little difference whether our final resting place 
be in the solitary desert, or among the crowded vaults of 
the city. In the grave we shall be alone, although we may 
lie in the midst of thousands. 

SIGNS OF BUFFALO. 

We see abundant signs of buffalo, in the form of tracks, 
horns and chips. Our hunters are becoming impatient to see 
some of the animals, as we all begin to have a keen appe- 
tite for fresh meat. A man from our train, who was out on 
horseback to the south of the road, thinks he saw an hun- 
dred thousand prairie dogs, many square miles being cov- 
ered with their burrows. 

At our encampment we find no fuel except dry weeds 
and buffalo chips. We are about equi-distant between the 
Platte and the Loup Fork. At ten in the evening we had a 
violent gale of wind. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

A MILITARY TRAINING. 

May 26th — Sunday. — Crossed a deep, muddy stream, 
on a kind of floating bridge, made of rotten logs and green 
willow bushes. We travel only a part of this day, encamping 
at one o’clock. We stop thus early, not because it is the 
Sabbath, but to attend to affairs of various kinds. 
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The company concluded that a little military training 
might be of service to us. The captain ordered the whole 
to parade with loaded arms. This order being promptly 
executed, the company was divided in due form into pla- 
toons and sections. Some evolutions were performed, in a 
style which indicated that we were all raw recruits, and not 
very thoroughly drilled in the schools of either Steuben 
or Scott. A target was set up, at which the company dis- 
charged several rounds, firing by platoons. The target, a 
piece of wide board, was riddled in a most shocking man- 
ner, showing what would have been the fate of an Indian 
had he been in the same place. At this time our men had a 
great zeal in keeping the whole company together, and in 
having the laws strictly observed. 

A splendid oil-cloth tent was purchased by contribution. 
This was each night set up near the center of the encamp- 
ment for a rendezvous, where all those detailed for the 
guard carried their blankets and lodged. 

GAME KILLED. 

Two young antelopes were killed by our hunters to- 
day — some of us got a taste, and others none at all. A com- 
pany which was encamped near ours, killed a buffalo. I 
saw them engaged in the operation of jerking some of the 
beef. I got of them a small piece of meat thus prepared, 
and ate it with a very good relish. 

Another hard storm of rain, with some hail, accom- 
panied by a heavy gale of wind. It happened about the 
middle of the night. Two horses in our encampment were 
slightly injured by lightning. Distance, fifteen miles. 

SALERATUS PRAIRIE DOGS ELK. 

May 27th. — Started the train at seven o’clock, and at 
noon arrived on the banks of the Platte, the road muddy, 
but level as a floor. Grass in abundance, but no wood or 
timber in sight. Numerous trains besides our own are now 
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constantly in view; the crowd thickens as we proceed, at 
every step, and will seemingly soon become an almost un- 
broken procession. To-day we observe, for the first time, 
large tracts of land covered with saleratus, extensive spots 
of ground being white like snow with this substance. Saw 
another emigrant graveyard, where many a weary pilgrim, 
with all his high hopes of worldly wealth, lies buried by the 
side of the wide rushing and solitary Platte. 

To-day we have passed through an immense city of 
prairie dogs; great numbers of them came out of their 
burrows, and with their sharp voices yelped or barked, by 
way of saluting our bold company, which thus, without 
license, invaded their peaceful dominions. Some of our 
men gave chase to a buffalo, without success. Droves of 
elk, and packs of wolves were seen out upon the bluffs, to 
the north of the road. Four hunters out on horseback came 
up near a drove of elk. The horsemen dismounted, leaving 
their horses to graze without being tied. Creeping around a 
little hillock, the hunters simultaneously discharged their 
rifles. The drove of elk fled with precipitation. The horses 
partaking of the excitement, started at full speed, following 
the elk, and were soon beyond the reach of their riders. A 
party of horsemen from the trains pursued the fugitives, 
which they succeeded in capturing, though they found them 
twenty or thirty miles from the road. 

We encamp two miles from the Platte, surrounded by a 
vast level green. No timber in sight. Distance, twenty-five 
miles. 


PROCESSION DOGGERY FINE LOCATION. 

May 28th. — At eleven o'clock in the morning, we came 
again to the banks of the Platte river, which at this place is 
destitute of timber on both sides. This gives us an extensive 
view of the bottom lands on the southern shore, through 
which runs the road of all emigrants that start from all the 
numerous points on the Missouri river below the mouth of 
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the Platte. Casting my eye across the river, I beheld an 
imposing spectacle. I saw an interminable and unbroken 
line of covered wagons, extending both up and down the 
river as far as sight could reach. We halted two hours at 
this place ; the line of carriages on the southern shore con- 
tinued to move on, and yet we saw no end. We begin to 
have ocular proof that an army is on the march to Cali- 
fornia, covering the road like that of Napoleon's, when 
moving upon the great road of Kaluga towards Moscow . 5 

Our hunters saw a drove of buffalo, amounting to an 
hundred or more, but killed none. Along here are numer- 
ous carcases of these huge animals scattered over the plain, 
that seem to have been killed, or to have died natural deaths 
the present season, decomposition not having as yet com- 
menced. 

During this day we passed through and by several ex- 
tensive “doggeries.” By the term “doggery,” I do not mean 
anything like those numerous establishments in the States 
which bear that appropriate title, in which packs of noisy, 
two-legged puppies are daily and nightly kenneled. By the 
word doggery, I mean a level and rather low tract of land, 
several miles square, having a little hillock every ten or 
fifteen feet, each hillock being the habitation of a family 
of little animals called “prairie dogs,” a creature, however, 
peculiar to itself, and which has, upon the whole, but little 
resemblance to a dog. They seem to be a kind of interme- 

5 Langworthy’s description of traffic across the river is of that over 
the Oregon Trail which reached the south bank of the Platte near Fort 
Kearney. At the junction of the north and south forks of this river, the 
Oregon Trail continued to the west along the South Platte. There were 
two crossings of this river. One was known as the “Lower California 
Crossing ,, near Beauvais’s ranch and about fifteen miles west of the 
present Ogallala, Nebraska. This road led north through the famed 
Ash Hollow to the North Platte. The “Upper California Crossing” 
was near the present Julesburg, Colorado. The route then lay up Lodge 
Pole Creek and united with the upper road on the North Platte, a short 
distance west of the Court House Rock. Hulbert, op. cit Vol. I, nos. 
37 ff-* and Vol. II, nos. io, n, shows the details of these trails. 
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diate link between a rat and grey squirrel, at the same time 
possessing some faint characteristics of a small puppy. 
They subsist upon grass. Instinct has taught them the size 
of a farm necessary for the support of a family. Their 
habitations are very regularly distant from each other — 
about fifteen feet. A family, however, does not confine 
itself to any particular spot, on which to obtain its food, 
but ranges freely over the whole city and the adjacent 
lands. These creatures will come out of their burrows by 
thousands, and standing perfectly erect on their hind feet, 
impudently bark with their sharp voices at the passing 
multitudes. We shot a number of these animals, and caught 
one alive, and therefore had a good opportunity for exami- 
nation. 

We encamp this evening in a spot of singular beauty. It 
is an extensive lawn, perfectly level, covered with the rich- 
est grass, thick, and six or eight inches high. The whole is 
nearly encircled by a light green strip of cottonwood trees 
that fringe the banks of Elm Creek. Singing birds fill the 
air with the wild melody of their notes. Distance, twenty- 
five miles. 

CITY OF PRAIRIE DOGS ALKALINE WATERS. 

May 29th. — Our road this morning takes its way 
through the center of the bottom, and several miles distant 
from the river, which at this place makes a great bend to 
the south. About noon came again to the bank of the 
Platte, and saw on the other side the same endless train of 
covered wagons. The river at this place seems to be about 
two miles in width, very shallow, and exceedingly rapid, 
and like the Missouri, of a milky color, being almost thick 
with clay. 

In the afternoon our road made another wide deviation 
from the river. The level bottom land, reckoning that lying 
on both sides of the Platte, is twenty or thirty miles in 
width. We encamp about half-way between the river and 
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the northern bluff, and in the suburbs of an immense city 
of prairie dogs, whose conical habitations cover the coun- 
try as far as our sight extends to the north. The earth 
around us is covered in patches with saleratus, this sub- 
stance, in many instances, lying in beds two or three inches 
in depth, and resembling heaps of flour, or white ashes. 
By digging a few feet, we found abundance of water, but 
its taste was very disagreeable, as it all held in solution a 
large quantity of alkali. We did not at this time perceive 
any ill effects from its use, either to man or beast. Distance, 
twenty-four miles. 

SCENERY OF THE PLATTE RIVER. 

May 30th. — About nine in the morning we arrived again 
upon the bank of the river, which we followed until noon, 
being here destitute of timber on both sides. This circum- 
stance gives us a fine opportunity of contemplating the 
peculiarities of this wonderful stream. It is, indeed, an 
extraordinary river. Wherever we have seen it, the breadth 
seems to be about two miles. It is shallow in nearly all 
places, the depth ranging from one to four feet. I think a 
man might wade across in almost any place ; but the experi- 
ment would be attended with great fatigue and some 
danger, on account of the nature of the bed, which is com- 
posed entirely of quicksand. If you stand still in the stream, 
you find yourself rapidly sinking, and the sand heaping up 
around you. The swift current reaches in all places entirely 
from shore to shore, there being no points of land, as in 
other rivers, to form eddies. The banks are flat and low, 
and there are innumerable small sandy islands, thickly cov- 
ered with small green bushes. The bed of the river is a 
regularly inclined plane, extending from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to where it discharges itself into the river Missouri. 
The velocity of the stream cannot be less than ten or twelve 
miles per hour. 
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Timber is now daily becoming more scarce, little being 
found even on the brink of the river or the islands. A doc- 
tor from our company to-day rode back northward to the 
bluffs, which he ascended, and went over and among the 
hills for several miles. He says the scenery was so singular 
and romantic as amply to repay him for the fatigue of his 
day’s journey. The whole country to the north of the bluffs, 
as far as he could see, was piled up in sharp conical peaks, 
of fantastic forms and endless variety. Distance, sixteen 
miles. 


COMPANIES BEGIN TO SCATTER. 

May 31st. — About this time our company, called “The 
Western Enterprise Company,” began to break in pieces. 
At one time ten wagons went on, leaving the rest behind. 
They were determined upon traveling with greater ra- 
pidity than the officers of the company thought advisable. 
Various causes of complaint, from time to time arose; small 
parties began to detach themselves, and before we arrived 
at Fort Laramie, not more than ten teams, originally be- 
longing to Capt. Turner’s train, remained. Many men 
argued, that the smaller the company the better. This doc- 
trine may be correct in reference to those selfish, unreason- 
able beings, who have not virtue or sense sufficient to 
enable them to know when they are doing well, and are 
well treated by others. And the vast number of such crea- 
tures now upon this road, is what makes all the real diffi- 
culty that exists in traveling in a strong and efficient com- 
pany. It is necessary to guard the camp and stock every 
night, and where there are but few to perform this duty, 
their rest must be constantly disturbed. 

There are also some dangerous streams to cross, and 
some difficult places in the road ; in all such cases numbers 
greatly lessen the danger and delay. In addition to all these 
considerations, it is quite possible to be attacked by Indians, 
in such force that an hundred men, well armed, may be 
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none too many to defend themselves to advantage. Thus 
our bond of union, which was to hold us together through 
the journey, proved to be a rope of sand. We broke in frag- 
ments, and other companies shared the same fate. 

A LONELY OX A DOG RETURNING. 

The principal part of this day our road lies quite near 
the river, which gives us further opportunities of admiring 
the romantic beauties of this wild stream, with its verdant 
isles and rushing waters. 

In the afternoon, passed a point where for the first time 
we find the bluffs extending down to the bank of the river. 
These bluffs consist of a multitude of hills of white sand, 
of perhaps two hundred feet elevation, over and among 
these the road winds for a mile or two, the wheeling of the 
worst kind. We then descended upon the bottom, which we 
here found low and wet, with numerous small lakes, or 
ponds, having no visible outlets. 

In the afternoon, passed an ox lying on the prairie, 
not far from the road, very leisurely chewing his cud. He 
had been abandoned by some train, on account of being 
lame. Although thus deserted and alone, he nevertheless 
seemed to be in quite independent circumstances, having 
a plenty of good grass and water near at hand, with none to 
molest, or to compel him to drag the wearisome load along 
this tiresome way. 

A large dog ran past us to-day, going eastward. I believe 
he had started for home, having seen enough of the “ele- 
phant” already to satisfy him. In this move I think the dog 
gave proof of wise sagacity. — Distance, 25 miles. 

A STAMPEDE EXCITEMENT. 

June 1st. — During the past night there happened a regu- 
lar stampede of about two hundred head of oxen. They 
started about midnight from an encampment about half a 
mile to the west of ours. They took their course back to- 
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wards the east, rushing past a few rods in the rear of our 
tents. Their thundering tramp awakened us as would an 
approaching earthquake. The cattle had been terribly 
frightened at something, and made a simultaneous start 
as though running for life. All attempts to stop their 
career were in vain. They continued their flight six or 
eight miles down the river, where they were found the 
next day on an island out in the middle of the stream. 
When a drove gets upon a stampede in this manner, they 
will trample down men, tents, or any thing that comes in 
their way. A stampede is an exciting scene, though it not 
infrequently proves a dangerous performance. On this 
occasion no essential damage was done. 

FINE SCENERY A SINGULAR ANIMAL. 

We find the bluffs approximating each other, compress- 
ing the bottom to narrower limits. At noon we observed 
that the highlands, south of the river and extending along 
for many miles, presented an appearance of such pictur- 
esque beauty as to call forth expressions of admiration 
from every beholder. The appearance was like that of an 
infinite number of regular pyramids, sometimes standing 
in uniform ranges, and in other instances dispersed around 
in clumps, of a great variety as to sizes and forms. 

One of our men killed a singular little animal, not quite 
as large as a common striped squirrel, with an unusually 
long tail like a rat, having at its extremity a tuft of white 
hair. The fore legs were only half an inch in length, whilst 
the hind legs were four inches long. It had two elastic 
sacks, or pouches, under the lower jaw; the probable use 
of which being to transport surplus provision, an appen- 
dage quite useful to a traveler in a region like this, where 
wide tracts of land are barren wastes . 6 

6 Doubtless the pocket gopher ( Geomys bursarius ) . This animal does 
not have so long a tail as Langworthy described. 
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A BUFFALO KILLED DEAD BUFFALO, 

Our hunters killed a buffalo and an antelope, so now 
we have fresh meat in abundance. We preferred the buf- 
falo to stall-fed beef. These animals are amazingly numer- 
ous in this quarter. A part of our company having been 
out upon the bluffs, report that they saw a thousand dead 
buffalo; they were lying in a deep valley surrounded by a 
steep bank. Their carcases, with hair upon them, strewed 
the ground for a mile square. From the positions in which 
they lie, it is evident that they suffered some violent death. 
Some being thrown upon their backs, with their horns 
driven into the ground; others had their heads twisted 
under their bodies, &c. The most probable opinion is, that 
these animals lost their lives by the violence of a prairie 
fire, which is known to have passed along here towards 
the last of April. They were in the valley, which was cov- 
ered with tall dry grass, in which it is probable they were 
surrounded by the fire and could not escape. 

We passed a very large spring of clear water, though 
slightly tinctured with alkali. It boils up with force, dis- 
charging water sufficient to carry a grist-mill. A doctor 
who was out during the day upon a hunting party, says 
that he saw more than five thousand buffalo at a single 
observation. They were feeding like cattle in a pasture. In 
some instances, these animals appear quite tame, or fear- 
less, and will not move until the hunters are within five 
rods of them, and will not run even when fired upon. It 
often takes several shots to bring a buffalo down. The one 
killed by our company to-day, received nine balls in dif- 
ferent parts of his body before he fell. When attacked, 
they sometimes turn with fury upon their assailants. The 
one killed to-day is as heavy as a large ox, and some are 
much heavier than this. 


* 
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JUNCTION OF THE FORKS LATITUDE GIVEN. 

During the day we passed the junction of the south and 
north Forks of the Platte. We are now to follow up the 
northern bank of the north fork, which appears to be more 
than a mile broad. Both forks are of the same apparent 
size, just before they unite, and form the main Platte 
river. We here lose sight of the immense procession of 
emigrant teams on the south side of the river ; they are to 
follow up, on the south side of the south fork eighty miles, 
before crossing it. 

The junction of the two forks is in latitude forty-one 
degrees seven minutes North, and two thousand and seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea — two thousand 
three hundred miles from the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Distance, eleven miles. 

SUNDAY WORK HUNTING EXCITEMENT. 

June 2d. — Sunday. — Lay by this day to rest, but there 
seems to be no opportunity for relaxation upon this jour- 
ney. There is a great amount of labor to perform ; much of 
this is postponed until the first day of the week, which day 
with us is often the most business day in the seven. All 
hands are busy in washing their clothing, changing their 
garments, cooking up food, baking bread, jerking buffalo 
meat, &c. 

Since our good fortune in killing the antelope and buf- 
falo, the excitement on the subject of the chase has become 
extreme. More than half the men are out scouring the 
plains in all directions in search of game. We hear the 
cracking of rifles at a distance, resembling the din of battle. 
A man belonging to our company waded through the 
North Fork and back again. It is above a mile wide. He 
took an oblique direction, landing some distance below. He 
reports the average depth at about three feet, excessively 
rapid in all places. The bottom is composed of quicksand, 
full of holes, about two feet deep in the sand, into which 
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he was continually plunging. He was quite weary on his 
return. 


PRICKLY PEARS. 

An immense number of teams in front and in the rear 
of us, are now in sight, and trains are constantly passing us 
as we have halted for the day. Two varieties of Cactus, 
(Prickly Pear,) grow here in abundance. Here I observed 
the variety you so often see cultivated in parlors, and an- 
other kind, far more beautiful, the plant assuming the form 
of a cluster of globes, with variegated colors. 7 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

June 3d. — From the Missouri river to Fort Laramie, we 
are constantly ascending an inclined plane, of uniform and 
gradual ascent, just the right grade for railroad opera- 
tions. On this part of the route, a railway could be con- 
structed with less labor than the same distance in any other 
part of the Union. Indeed, the road has already been graded 
by the hand of Nature. How long will our Government 
hesitate, and neglect to avail itself of such superlative ad- 
vantages, in the construction of a thoroughfare which will 
bring the mineral treasures of California to the doors of 
the Capitol, and roll the vast tides of Asiatic commerce 
through the center of our states and territories ? This sub- 
ject ought to arouse our nation to immediate action, before 
the current of trade becomes permanently fixed in some 
other direction. The profits of a railway to the Pacific 
coast, would soon refund the money expended in its con- 
struction. Besides which, such a road would be a stupen- 
dous monument to the enterprise and greatness of our 
Republic, — would be in keeping with the progressive spirit 
of the age, and would bind together the extremes of the 
Union with strong bands of iron. 

7 The melon cactus. There are two other varieties of cactus or 
prickly pear in this region. 
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Our course to-day is not far from the river, though we 
occasionally ascend the bluffs, and wind among the sand 
hills. Distance, twenty-six miles. 

A SINGULAR LITTLE RIVER. 

June 4th. — Crossed numerous creeks, the water con- 
taining but a slight proportion of alkali. In the afternoon, 
forded a singular and exceedingly lovely stream, called the 
North Bluff Fork. 8 The stream was one hundred feet wide, 
the water very clear, and of a uniform depth of not more 
than six inches. The bed of the stream is composed of a 
very fine white sand, and felt as smooth to the feet as 
polished marble. Many persons took off their shoes and 
stockings, and waded this delightful little river. Distance, 
twenty miles. 


CHOLERA RAVAGES. 

I had intended to notice in my journal every grave and 
burying-place that we passed, but I have abandoned this 
part of my plan, and shall only mention those of persons 
who lost their lives in some unusual or violent manner. 
Graves are so numerous, that to notice them all, would 
make my narrative tedious. 

From all I can learn, I think there has been more than 
one thousand emigrants buried upon the road to Califor- 
nia, during the last year and the present season. Great 
numbers have been drowned in the rivers, many have been 
killed by the careless use of fire-arms; but the principal 
part have fallen victims to that fearful scourge, the 
cholera. In some instances, every person belonging to a 
wagon has died of the pestilence. Such carriages have been 
seen standing by the way, with all the clothing and provi- 
sions on board, and the cattle or horses wandering about 

8 Brigham Young gave it the name of North Bluff Fork, Clayton, 
Journal , p. 146. It is now Bird wood Creek. This entry is evidence that 
Langworthy was using a copy of Clayton’s Emigrants' Guide. 
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the plains without owners. Some men attacked with the 
disease, have been laid on the ground and abandoned by 
their companions, and left to die in solitude and alone, 
with no sympathising hand to administer even a drop of 
water to assuage their mortal pangs. One man in this situa- 
tion was found alive, but unable to speak. The company 
that found him, possessing more humanity than his com- 
rades halted two days and did all in their power to restore 
him ; but he died, and was interred as decently as circum- 
stances would permit. 

I saw a beautiful child, about one year old, whose father 
and mother had both died of the cholera on the same day. 
A man of benevolent feelings had taken the child at the 
time I saw it, and was carrying the little orphan to Califor- 
nia. I never heard of either afterwards. 

That portion of the route upon which the pestilence pre- 
vailed, was from the town of St. Joseph, on the Missouri 
river, to the Rocky Mountains, a distance of about eight 
hundred miles. The pure and cool atmosphere in the region 
of those snowy summits, seems to have arrested the prog- 
ress of the disease. But few cases of cholera occurred be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and those of the Sierra Nevada. 
I shall say nothing more in relation to the dreaded pesti- 
lence, but could not with propriety say less, seeing that the 
cholera was one of the principal themes with us for many 
weeks ; but it so happened that only one man belonging to 
Captain Turner’s train died of that disease, and that per- 
son was a well-read physician. 

June 5th. — Rainy weather. We perceive that the river, 
and the bottom lands on each side of it, are becoming much 
narrower, not being more than six or eight miles from 
bluff to' bluff. For the first time I noticed that the bluffs 
are composed of strata of rocks; heretofore, they have 
consisted of sand, and a kind of hard white marl. Distance, 
ten miles. 
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THE LONE TREE. 

June 6th. — The road sandy in some places, and miry in 
others, and we have several small creeks to cross. In the 
afternoon passed the Lone Tree, so called, it being the only 
tree that grows on the north side of the river, for a distance 
of two hundred miles. Our fuel, through this wide, timber- 
less tract, is buffalo chips and dry weeds. 9 Small bits of 
driftwood may sometimes be found, by searching the bot- 
tom, at some distance back from the road. We encamp on 
the eastern bank of Castle Creek, 10 a stream, at this time, 
eighty feet wide and two feet deep ; the bed being of quick- 
sand, said to be a bad stream to cross at high water. Dis- 
tance, twenty-two miles. 

APPEARANCE OF THE PLATTE. 

June 7th. — We find that the bluffs are now composed of 
ledges of rocks, of moderate elevation, presenting in some 
places a perpendicular front. Not a tree in sight in any 
direction. It is naked, but still a verdant landscape. The 
river and the bluffs present an ever-changing aspect, which 
keeps out the idea of a tedious monotony. x\t one time you 
see the noble stream, with its rapid boiling torrent, entirely 
free from islands; soon after, you perceive the river 
sprinkled with countless little islands just peeping out of 
the water. At one time you find the bluffs crowding upon 
the river from both sides, then again receding from it, until 
the blue horizon shuts down upon a boundless plain. The 
banks are uniformly so low that a rise of four or five feet 
would deluge an immense extent of land. Such an occur- 

9 Washington Irving, Astoria , Chap, xxn, described this road along 
the Platte as a monotonous stretch of sand and dust. Father De Smet, 
Life, Letters and Travels , (Chittenden and Richardson eds., New York, 
1905), Vol. I, pp. 207, 208, approved the accuracy of this description. 

10 Clayton, Emigrants > Guide , p. 10. It was named Castle Creek “from 
the bluffs on the opposite side which much resembles the rock on 
which Lancaster Castle is built.” Clayton, Journal , p. 166. The creek is 
now called White Clay Creek. 
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rence, however, seldom happens; the width and rapidity 
of the stream drain off the accumulating waters. Distance, 
eighteen miles. 


ANCIENT BLUFF RUINS. 

June 8th. — Crossed Crab Creek, 11 after which we as- 
cended and descended a number of sand hills. In the after- 
noon, passed that wonderful assemblage of natural curi- 
osities, called the Ancient Bluff Ruins. 12 Their appearance 
is grand, solemn and impressive. They are situated about 
a mile to the north of the road. These bluffs, for several 
miles, greatly resemble some mighty ancient city in ruins. 
You here see pyramids and castles, palaces, forts and am- 
phitheaters, temples, piazzas, battlements and columns, 
partly fallen down, with here and there a turret or tower, 
still standing erect. Another emigrant and myself 
clambered up to the summit of the lofty walls, and took a 
deliberate survey of these wonders. They present a perpen- 
dicular front towards the south, like a wall partly fallen, 
the original height of which might have been two hundred 
feet — the columns that still remain being about that alti- 
tude. Ascending a lofty battlement, we could distinctly see 
the celebrated Chimney Rock, at forty miles distance to 
the south-west. Its outline as seen from this point, is like 
that of a tall slender column, of a whitish appearance, 
rising from the summit of a dark pyramid. 

When a rail road to the Pacific shall pass this place, the 
lovers of Nature’s Works will come here in crowds to feast 

11 “The creek . . . was named Crab Creek because some of the 
brethren saw a very large crab in it. idem., p. 170. It is now called 
Blue River. 

12 Clayton, Emigrants' Guide , p. II. Clayton, Journal, pp. 170-7* 
described the region. The Mormons gave these formations the name of 
“Bluff Ruins.” idem., p. 175. This scenery was not visible to travellers 
over the Oregon Trail. Doubtless the formations have much weathered 
since 1850 and no longer make the impression they made on Lang- 
worthy and William Clayton. 
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their eyes with scenery worthy of the pencil of a Poussin, 
or a Michael Angelo. Distance, fourteen miles. 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 

June 9th. — Among the bluff ruins we found a supply of 
dry red cedar, and took some on board for fuel. A few scat- 
tering trees are visible to-day at a distance, and on the 
south side of the river. Buffalo grass, so called, clothes the 
plains in this quarter. It seems to be of a more nutritious 
quality than any of the cultivated grasses. By feeding upon 
it, the buffalo become excessively fat. About two o'clock, 
afternoon, we passed a rock, or 'rather an assemblage of 
rocks, forming the bluffs on the south side of the river. 
These rocks were of regular and splendid formation. One of 
them, called “Court-house Rock," 13 has the appearance of 
a lordly castle, of the size of a half mile square, and the 
height of one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet. At a 
short distance from the south-east angle of the castle stands 
a solitary and lofty column, having a very striking resem- 
blance to the “Leaning Tower of Pisa," in Italy. To-day is 

13 Courthouse Rock and Jail near the mouth of Pumpkinseed Creek 
was described by many early travellers. The Oregon Trail that led 
through Ash Hollow passed between it and the river. The upper trail 
led along its west side and united with the lower a few miles to the 
west. Bonneville passed here in 1832 and left a good description. Irving, 
Bonneville's Adventures , (New York, 1898), Vol. I, p. 34. Samuel 
Parker who saw it in 1835 called it the “Old Castle,” Journal, 
p. 63. In 1845 Joel Palmer named it the “Solitary Tower,” Journals, 
(Cincinnati, 1852), p. 24. He described it as “a stupendous pile of sand 
and clay, so cemented as to resemble stone, but which crumbles away 
at the slightest touch.” Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey 
. . . including a reconnaissance of a new route across the Rocky 
Mountains, (Philadelphia, 1852), p. 48, wrote: “They are two bald 
elevations to which the voyageurs, most of whom are originally from 
St. Louis, had given the name from a fancied resemblance to a well 
known structure in their own city.” Good descriptions are in Edwin 
Bryant, Rocky Mountain Adventures, (New York, 1889), p. 100, and by 
Alonzo Delano, Life on the Plains and among the Diggings, (Auburn 
and Buffalo, 1854), pp. 69-70. W. Kelly, Across the Rocky Mountains, 
(London, 1852), p. 108, was not impressed. 
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Sunday, but our train does not call a halt. Distance, twenty- 
five miles. 


CHIMNEY ROCK. 

June ioth. — At ten in the morning, passed the celebrated 
Chimney Rock . 14 It is a noted landmark, being visible forty 
miles each way up and down the river. It stands seven miles 
south of the river and the road on that side. Many travel- 
ers go out to survey its curiosities. The chimney, or col- 
umn, rises from a pyramid of immense size, as regular in 
form as those of Egypt. The column rises several hundred 
feet from the apex of the pyramid, and as to size, is in very 
exact architectural proportions to the size of the base on 
which it stands. At a distance, the chimney has a tall and 
slender appearance, like the minaret of a mosque, or the 
smoke-pipe of a steamer. Around the base of the column 
are inscribed the names of multitudes of persons who have 
from time to time visited this colossal wonder. 

These objects would appear more striking to the be- 
holder, were it not for the fact that thousands of fantastic 
shapes appear in the vicinity, and indeed in the whole range 
of bluffs on the south side of the river, and extending along 
for many miles. Every object presents a natural curiosity; 
a succession of them have been in sight during the whole 
of this day’s travel. 


scott’s bluff. 

By the aid of a little ideality, these objects can be easily 
molded into temples, towers, steeples, forts, castles and 

14 Chimney Rock, fourteen miles west, attracted even more attention 
than Courthouse Rock. Stansbury, op. cit., pp. 49-52, described carefully 
its geological formation. All the early writers passing this way de- 
scribed it. Archer B. Hulbert, Forty Niners, (Boston, 1931), p. 106, 
gives its height in 1850 at about one hundred feet. Rufus B. Sage, who 
saw it about 1842, described the mound as three hundred feet and the 
chimney as two hundred feet. In a note he stated that the chimney was 
then fifty feet less than it had been nine years before. Rocky Mountain 
Life , (Boston, 1858), p. 90, 
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amphitheaters. I was not prepared to find that Nature had 
here, along the banks of the lonely Platte, a river unknown 
to song, wrought upon such a scale of grandeur, where 
beauty and sublimity are combined in a manner truly 
wonderful. 

The base of the bluffs along here, consists of a clay or 
marl, nearly white, while the summit often consists of 
strata of horizontal rocks. We encamp for the night about 
three miles east of Scott’s Bluff , 15 so called on account of a 
man by the name of Scott, who died under peculiar circum- 
stances and whose mortal remains lie entombed at its base. 
This man was taken sick, and his party, in order to save 
their own lives, were obliged to leave him to perish alone, 
although at his own request. Scott’s Bluff appears, from 
the spot where I now sit, like an immense castle, two hun- 
dred feet high and a mile square, with battlements, towers 
and redoubts flanking it around on all sides. Distance, 
twenty-five miles. 

June i ith. — Passed Scott’s Bluff at nine in the morning. 
Its lofty walls frown upon the passing throng, and 
seem to lack nothing but artillery to render it a complete 
and grand fortification. A little to the west of this place, the 
bluffs on that side suddenly recede to the distance of ten 
or fifteen miles from the river, but still present similar 
picturesque forms, of sizes greatly diminished in the dis- 
tance. We find the river has now narrowed down to the 
width of half a mile, but the depth in the mean time has 
greatly increased. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE TRAINS. 

The throng of emigrants has now become immense on 
our side of the Platte, and the great concourse of covered 

15 Scott’s Bluff is three miles south of the present village of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska. Bonneville’s Adventures, pp. 34-6, contains a somewhat 
different story of Scott’s death. The story was told by Palmer, op. cit., 
p. 23, Parker, op. cit., p. 24, Kelly, op. cit., p. 112, and Bryant, op. cit., 
p. 104, and each described the bluffs. 
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wagons has re-appeared on the opposite bank. At a general 
view, the trains have the appearance of a vast army, mov- 
ing in two columns through a boundless plain. The cov- 
ered wagons keep nearly in straight lines in the roads, 
whilst throngs of armed men on horseback or on foot 
travel on each side of the trains. 

Climbing to the summit of a high conical hill that rises 
near 1 our road, I saw Laramie Peak, a high mountain, 
belonging to the chain of the Black Hills. 16 The Peak is 
fifty miles beyond, or west of Fort Laramie. Snow is visible 
about its summit. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

ALKALINE WATERS DISEASE. 

June 1 2 th. — Cool nights, and very warm in the middle 
of the day. The road sandy, and grass scarcely to be found. 
About noon, found a little timber, in small clumps, on our 
side of the river. We have as yet used but little river water, 
have generally obtained our supply from the numerous little 
wells, five or six feet deep, that have been dug by trains 
last year, or by those that have preceded us the present 
season. All the water, however, is tinctured with alkali, 
whether taken from the wells or the river, and I think that 
much of the sickness on the road is to be attributed to its 
use; but in this case there is no alternative. Nearly all the 
emigrants are troubled with bowel complaints, and de- 
rangements of the liver and kidneys are very general. We 
hear that the cholera is making fearful ravages among the 
trains on the south side of the Platte. On our side, that 
dreaded scourge has not yet made its appearance. Distance, 
twenty-two miles. 

10 This was the Laramie range often called by early travellers the 
“Black Hills.” Laramie Peak is now Eagle's Peak. The name Laramie 
was for Jacques Laramie, a respected fur trader who was killed by the 
Indians about 1821. C. G. Coutant, History of Wyoming , (Laramie, 
1899) , pp. 29 6ff. ; Clayton, Journal > pp. 21 3#. 
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FORT LARAMIE SIOUX INDIANS. 

June 13th. — Arrived opposite to Fort Laramie. 17 It 
stands on the south side of the river, and distant from the 
same about a mile. The fortifications and Government 
buildings stand on a smooth green, descending a little to- 
wards the east and south. Clumps of native trees are dis- 
persed over the landscape, and the whole presents quite a 
handsome appearance. A United States garrison is kept 
here, as a frontier post against the Indians. The abodes of 
civilization look pleasant to a traveler who has seen noth- 
ing but the huts of savages for more than five hundred 
miles. I will here state, that for three hundred miles back, 
Indians have been few in number, and far between. We, 
however, saw several Indian villages, consisting, in gen- 
eral, of twenty or thirty lodges. 

An Indian lodge is constructed by setting up twelve 
poles, each sixteen feet in length, all united at the top, form- 
ing a regular cone. It is covered on the outside with dried 
buffalo hides, the flesh side out. An aperture is left open at 
the top, for the purpose of discharging the smoke of the 
fire, which is built on the ground in the center of the lodge. 
These Indians are of the Sioux tribe, and are much supe- 
rior to the Pawnees in their appearance and character. On 
visiting our trains they never ask for food — and, it is said, 
make their boast of having never shed the blood of a white 

17 Fort Laramie, near the mouth of the Laramie River, was built as 
a trading post by Robert Campbell about 1834, and named Fort Wil- 
liam. It was purchased by the American Fur Company in 1836 and 
renamed Fort John. It had been built of logs but its new owners rebuilt 
it of adobes. In 1849 the United States army purchased it. There was 
also in 1842 a Fort Platte trading post near here. Sage, op. dt ., p. 96. 
Chittenden, op. cit ., Vol. Ill, p. 967, sketched the history of these posts. 
Coutant, op. cit., pp. 296-329, for a detailed history. Clayton, Journal, 
pp. 208-11, has an excellent description of both forts. Parkman, Oregon 
Trail, also has a vivid description. 
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man . 18 They are robust, and cleanly in their appearance, 
and seem to have abundant supplies of food and clothing 
of their own. Around their villages we observed cows, and 
other cattle, and many mules and ponies. On these they 
gallop about in high glee, are as independent as lords, and 
free as the birds that flit over the prairies. The Sioux are 
numerous, and are scattered over a wide extent of country. 

DANGERS OF THE PLATTE. 

We expected to cross the Platte at this place , 19 but found 
no ferry-boat. Most of the trains that have traveled on the 
north side of the river, are here ferrying themselves over 
to the other side, and for boats, make use of their wagon 
beds, a dangerous mode of crossing such a stream. In these 
operations six men have been drowned within a day or two 
past. The river at this place is forty rods wide, sixteen 
feet deep, and is said to move near twenty miles per hour. 

At the Fort they try to keep an account of emigrants that 
pass ; a general invitation being given for companies to call 
and register their numbers. Some attend to this request, and 
others neglect it. No correct account, I think, can be ob- 
tained. According to the account kept at the Fort, six 
thousand teams have already gone forward the present 
season. The number still behind, is altogether unknown. 
Some surmise that one-half of this year’s emigration has 
already passed this point. 

THE NEW ROUTE. 

In view of the dangers and difficulties of crossing over 
at this place, our company, after consultation, have decided 

18 This statement was hardly true at that time. The Sioux wars had 
not yet begun, but within a few years they were to terrorize the fron- 
tiers. A later writer characterized the Sioux as the “implacable enemy” 
and another entitled his book The Red Record of the Sioux. Rufus Sage, 
op. cit., p. 98, described them as “a cowardly, treacherous, thieving set.” 

18 The Mormon Trail crossed the Platte here. Clayton, Journal , 
pp. 205-16. 
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to follow along the northern bank still, and try to find our 
way through to the South Pass 20 of the Rocky Mountains, 
without crossing the Platte at all. Our success in this un- 
dertaking is considered as very doubtful. At the Fort we 
can gain no certain information concerning the route. 
Many tell us we cannot get through, and shall be under the 
necessity of returning, and crossing the river at the Fort. 
Others say, that if we do get through, we shall have to go 
around an impassable mountain, taking us out of our way 
one hundred and sixty miles. With all these alarming 
stories, there are a number of small companies here who are 
determined to take the new, and as it is here considered, 
unexplored route. A train consisting of eighty ox-teams 
started upon this route six days ago, and several smaller 
companies have since followed their trail. We hear nothing 
from any of them. We intend to follow the track of those 
who have gone before. We think that if we cannot get 
through, we can at least find the river again, and can cross 
at any other place as well as at the Fort. 

We have now passed through what may be properly 
styled the Plains, and are in view of a landscape, consist- 
ing of scenery of a very different character. Distance, six 
miles. 

Distance, from Council Bluffs to Fort Laramie, four 
hundred and ninety-three miles. 

20 The South Pass was the only feasible crossing. 
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GLIMPSE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 

J UNE 14th. — Took the new route, and moved forward 
upon a fine road, not far from the river. In the course 
of two or three miles, came among hills of moderate 
elevation, covered with scattering groves of pine timber, 
of middling size, but inferior quality, full of branches 
from near the ground. Large numbers of logs are collected 
at various points along the river, intended for building pur- 
poses about the Fort. The country becomes uneven, and we 
no longer find alluvial lands along the Platte. All things 
indicate that we have left the Plains, and have entered the 
skirts of the mountain region. The water, in small streams, 
is much better, and runs over beds of pebbles. Some large 
masses of rocks are strewn around the landscape. We 
already seem to be in a purer atmosphere. The grass is 
better, and looks more fresh and green. 

The Black Hills begin to show their distant summits, 
stretching across our path in front. Encamped by the side 
of a fine brook; good fuel near at hand. Distance, sixteen 
miles. 
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SINGULAR MOUNTAINS WILD SHEEP. 

June 15th. — Passed over and among hills, and saw sev- 
eral detached conical mountains, of singular formation, 
and of beautiful appearance. They were made up of succes- 
sive terraces of rocks, between every two of which appears 
to be an horizontal strata of earth, from ten to twenty feet 
in thickness, covered with green grass and flowers, with 
here and there a small green pine or cedar. This arrange- 
ment continues from base to summit, and reminds me of 
what travelers relate concerning the terraced and. cultivated 
mountains in Japan. 

The whole distance passed to-day, is a country with a 
surface greatly diversified, consisting of smooth swells, 
and many high, sharp hills. Most of these are covered with 
grass, but I observed a number that were composed entirely 
of rounded pebbles. Rounded pebbles are geological proofs 
of the action of water. 

The waves of old ocean must, at one time, have dashed 
here for a long period of time, in order to have thrown up 
such towering monuments. We saw a flock of wild Rocky 
Mountain sheep. They were at some distance, standing on 
the top of a high hill, and apparently looking down in 
astonishment upon the noisy multitude which was thus 
breaking in upon the eternal solitude of their domain. 
Ram’s horns in abundance strew the ground in this quar- 
ter, resembling the common kind, but several times heav- 
ier. One pair weighed forty-seven pounds. 

. WILD BARLEY FIELDS. 

In the afternoon, we came into a region of country 
covered with the richest verdure, consisting principally of 
wild barley. It resembles the tame kind, is now about 
twelve inches high, and waves gracefully in the wind, like 
that growing in cultivated fields. Here is the finest pastur- 
age for cattle, sheep or horses. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres are covered with barley. The flocks of all New Eng- 
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land might be fattened here. Here is the country in which 
shepherds might pitch their tents, and accompanied with 
their faithful dogs, with crook and pipe, watch their 
flocks as they graze the mountain-side, or take shelter 
from the blast behind the giant rocks, or in the deep re- 
sounding dells. 

GOVERNMENT CATTLE. 

Feeding upon this range, we saw a large number of 
domestic cattle. They belonged to Government, and are 
kept for the purpose of supplying the military frontier 
posts with beef. Fuel is abundant in this quarter, consist- 
ing of dry pine and red cedar. Good water abounds. In- 
deed, this is not a bad country for a farmer, especially for 
one whose operations were confined mostly to grazing. 
We encamp among scattering cedars, by the side of a 
small stream. 

We here overtook a large train of ox-teams from Mis- 
souri. They had a number of milch cows. I obtained some 
milk for supper and breakfast ; having had none for a long 
time, it was an acceptable treat. With the ox train are 
many women and children. Distance, twenty miles. 

NATURAL PYRAMIDS. 

June 1 6th. — Sunday. — The weather cool and pleasant, 
and we pursue our journey. The scenery, in the forenoon, 
much like that which we saw yesterday. In the afternoon, 
the land consisted of high, rolling prairie, the vegetation 
a mixture of grass and barley. This prairie had one unus- 
ual feature ; arising from the surface of the smooth swells, 
were great numbers of natural pyramids, with sharp 
•pointed summits, of elevations ranging from fifty to an 
hundred feet. Distance, thirty miles. 

SALT AND ALKALINE WATERS ANTELOPES. 

June 17th. — The road to-day occasionally comes down 
to the Platte river, and then makes wide deviations from 
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it. We crossed a clear stream of water, but found it too 
salt to drink. We now find grass, but no barley, and some 
wide spaces nearly destitute of all vegetation. No fuel, 
except drift-wood, along the river bank. All the water, ex- 
cept the Platte, strongly impregnated with alkali. This is 
a wild romantic region, and during the day we saw land- 
scapes of singular beauty, and an endless variety of 
scenery that would be difficult either to paint or to de- 
scribe. It will be recollected, that we are now trying an 
experiment, and are making an attempt to reach the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, without crossing the Platte. 
If we succeed, it will settle a point of great importance to 
future emigrants. The Platte is a terrible stream to cross, 
except at low water, and this is never found to be the case 
at this season of the year, being swollen by the melting of 
the snows on the mountains. 

Our men killed an antelope, and we saw droves of these 
animals bounding over the hills. A buffalo ran past, this 
morning, very near our camp. Through the day, our hunt- 
ers are constantly scouring the hills and vales in quest of 
game. Their success is such as to furnish all with an 
abundant supply of fresh meat. The hunters frequently 
climb the sharp peak of some high hill to look for game, or 
to enjoy the prospect of the surrounding country. I saw 
a man to-day standing erect on the pinnacle of a very 
high, conical hill, and at the distance of a mile, bore a 
striking resemblance to a statue on the top of a pyramid. 

In the night, the thermometer stood four degrees above 
freezing point. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

VOLCANIC AND WATER-WORN ROCKS, &C. 

June 18th. — To-day we pass through very diversified 
scenes, over and among hills of singular formation, and 
through numerous deep gullies or channels, worn out by 
torrents in former times, but dry at present. The whole 
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region around seems strangely broken up and disrupted, 
presenting spires, and walls, and perpendicular cliffs. 
Many of the rocks bear evident proof that waves of water 
once rolled against them, in unknown ages past, wearing 
them into a variety of picturesque forms. — Noah’s Flood, 
even admitting that such an event ever took place, was a 
cause quite inadequate to produce these and such like 
appearances. These rocks might have been thus water- 
worn previous to the upheaval of the crust of our globe, at 
which time no land had as yet protruded above the waters, 
and an ocean, without a shore, wrapped the earth around 
from pole to pole. 

It is evident, from innumerable appearances presented 
in this and other parts of the world, that all the land now 
visible has been gained from the water, and has been lifted 
up, either by the force of internal fires, or by means of a 
gradual cooling of the interior of our earth, which process 
has been gradually going on since the present organization 
of the globe. Among the proofs of the foregoing theory in 
relation to the upheaval of the land, we notice water-worn 
rocks, rounded pebbles, and immense quantities of sea- 
shells, all of which are found at vast elevations above the 
present surface of the ocean. 

ANCIENT RIVER BED. 

This afternoon we went through the dry bed of what 
seems to have once been a large river, eighty rods wide, 
the bed composed of quicksand, and the banks four feet 
high. We have passed several such dry river beds before, 
but none of them were of so great a size as this last. After 
passing the dry bed of the river, we soon came to another 
of smaller size, and which may have been a branch of the 
former, and from its western bank, consisting of rock, 
gushed a spring of pure and exceedingly cold water. Near 
the spring we discovered stone coal, of an excellent qual- 
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ity. 1 We encamp near the river, in a very beautiful locality. 
Distance, twenty-four miles. 

NARROW ESCAPE CARELESS USE OF FIRE-ARMS. 

June 19th. — Sunday. — Our company lay by to wash, 
cook, &c. We find here about fifty acres of low land, per- 
fectly level, covered with rich grass about six inches high, 
and fenced around on all sides by a sharp ridge of barren 
sand. It is not far from the river, upon the banks of which 
we find abundance of drift-wood. 

Many emigrants have been killed the present season by 
the accidental or careless discharge of fire-arms. I stood 
a narrow chance at this encampment. I went down to the 
river after a bucket of water. A fellow came out of one 
of the tents and discharged his rifle, which had been loaded 
for some time. He fired towards the river, never mistrust^ 
ing that any person was there. The ball lodged in the sand- 
ridge, within a few feet of my head. Since I have been 
upon this journey, bullets have several times whistled past 
me, sent from the rifle of some straggling sportsman. 
Many of these fellows, who carry fire-arms, are so sense- 
less or reckless, and withal so eager for sport, that, rather 
than lose a chance for a shot, they will discharge their 
pieces, no matter if they fire in the direction of the whole 
train. 

TRAINS NEW ROUTE. 

Several trains are in sight on the south side of the 
river ; the first we have seen in that direction since leaving 
Fort Laramie. 

If we succeed by this route in getting into the vicinity 
of the upper crossing of the Platte, we shall then fall into 
the great crowd that now moves on the south side of the 
river. As yet we have found no place that is difficult for 
a loaded wagon to pass, and one hundred dollars laid out 
in labor would remove every obstruction in the way. 

1 There are now extensive coal mines in this locality. 
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SNOWY PEAK EMIGRANTS DROWNED. 

June 20th. — We follow the river most of the day, and 
find the country exceedingly barren. The Platte looks no 
less here than it does at Fort Laramie. The stream is very 
crooked, and winds its rapid course around the bases of 
the hills and mountains. We have not as yet lost sight of 
Laramie's Peak since we first came in sight of it. I do not 
know its height, but snow lying upon it at this time of the 
year, denotes an altitude of ten or twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

We perceive to-day that many of the emigrants are 
crossing in their wagon beds to our side of the river, and 
we hear that men are daily drowned in these operations. If 
one of these frail boats oversets, all on board are lost. Not 
one in a thousand can save his life by swimming, no mat- 
ter how expert a swimmer. The water is cold, being 
formed from the melting snows, and the current rolls, 
boils, and rushes along with tremendous velocity. The 
goods and passengers are ferried across, and the cattle 
and horses are forced into the water, and compelled to 
swim the raging torrent. The animals are exceedingly loth 
to enter the stream, and have to be pushed in by main 
force. In this process the men frequently -wade in so far 
as to lose their footing, are swept down by the tide and 
drowned. Where we stopped on the river bank at noon, 
they had just rescued a man from a watery grave. He had 
attempted to swim the river on horseback, driving his 
cattle. The horse was rolled over, and the rider lost his 
hold. Some men in a wagon-bed boldly went to his relief, 
and succeeded in bringing him to the shore before life was 
extinct. 


CURIOUS FORMATIONS. 

During the day, passed a high perpendicular ledge, at 
the bottom of. which lay a great number of singular rocks. 
They had fallen down from the ledge above them, in 
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which they had once been imbedded. They were a kind of 
iron-stone, as round as a cannon ball, and nearly as heavy, 
according to size. Some of them had rolled out upon the 
grass-ground, several rods from the foot of the ledge. 
They were from three inches to two feet in diameter, and 
many were still sticking in the rocks above, and standing 
out in relief. Several smatterers in geology being present, a 
question arose as to the manner in which these balls be- 
came imbedded in the rock, which was of a species differ- 
ent from themselves. After discussing the subject, a con- 
clusion was arrived at, that these balls were originally 
thrown up to a vast height by volcanic agency while in 
a melted state ; the ledge also at that time being a mass of 
molten lava, the balls were cooled in their ascent and de- 
scent, like shot falling from a tower, thus sinking into 
the lava, which afterwards cooled, and formed the rock as 
it now appears. 


BEAUTIFUL VALLEY. 

About the middle of the afternoon, after having trav- 
eled through sixteen miles of rocks and hills of dreary 
aspect, and barren as the wilds of Arabia, we suddenly 
descended into a level valley, about a mile in breadth, 
through which runs a small brook of good water. Here 
was rich grass, and numerous little groves resounding 
with the harmony of birds, whilst the air was perfumed 
with the scent of flowers, among which was a profusion of 
wild roses, also peas, some of which were in bloom, and 
others in pods about half the size of the common field pea. 
It was a green and delightful spot, and formed a striking 
contrast with the dreary desert that surrounds it. We 
came to the river and encamped in a long narrow grove of 
whitewood trees, and found a little scattering grass on 
the sides of the neighboring hills. Distance, thirty miles. 
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UPPER CROSSING OF THE PLATTE. 

June 2 ist. — After traveling twenty miles through what 
may be called a desert, we arrived abreast of the Ferry at 
the upper crossing of the Platte, 2 which we have now fol- 
lowed on its northern bank near seven hundred miles, but 
shall here take our final leave of this turbulent stream. We 
have solved the problem respecting the new route. It is 
a better road than the old one that runs on the south side 
of the river. There is no serious obstacle in the way. We 
are now of the opinion that those who own the ferries 
have their agents about the Fort, to keep in circulation 
those false and alarming tales in reference to the difficul- 
ties of the new route. We are now upon the main road 
over which all emigrants must pass, whether bound for 
Oregon or California. It is nearly a continuous, unbroken 
procession. We pass the ferrying-place, leaving it three 
miles to the left. We learn that seven thousand teams have 
already crossed this ferry the present season. Thousands 
have crossed at various points below, and other thousands 
are now passing who do not cross the river at all. A man 
was drowned near the ferry this afternoon, in an attempt 
to drive his cattle into the river. Here is the place where 
Pierce and Yonts, 3 neighbors from Illinois, were drowned 
by the upsetting of a wagon-bed, in 1849. At present there 
are five good rope ferry-boats, on which they charge for 
crossing, five dollars for each wagon, and one dollar for 
each animal. I suppose the owners of this ferry will clear 
a “cool fifty thousand’’ the present year. 4 This is an easier 
way of making “a pile,” than digging it out of the hills 
and gulches of California. 

2 Near old Fort Caspar, west of the present Caspar, Wyoming. Clay- 
ton, Journal , pp. 234-42. Stansbury, op. cit, p. 60, wrote that the “ferry- 
boat was constructed of seven canoes, dug out from cottonwood logs, 
fastened side by side with poles.” 

s See Introduction, p. viii. The name was also spelled Yontz. 

4 Stansbury, who crossed here in 1849, wrote that the charge then 
was two dollars for each wagon, a price which, all things considered, he 
thought was “by no means extravagant.” op. cit., p. 61. 
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Encamped on a swell of barren desert, four miles west 
of the junction of the roads. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

ALKALINE POND ANCIENT CRATER. 

June 22d. — Started at three o’clock in the morning, glad 
to quit a bleak and barren desert, and at ten o’clock came 
in sight of a green valley, one mile north of the road, in 
which were multitudes of people. Thousands of animals 
were grazing around. Here are several large springs, the 
water clear, but a little warm, and it holds in solution a 
considerable quantity of some mineral substance, giving it 
a sickening taste. It is now necessary to keep a sharp look- 
out, and as much as possible avoid the alkaline waters. 
Two-thirds of the ground is whitened with this substance, 
and nine-tenths of the water is tinctured with it. We this 
morning passed the carcases of a large number of cattle and 
horses recently killed by drinking the waters of a small 
pond, around the shores of which lies a fringe of saleratus, 
like drifted snow. 5 

In the course of the day, our road passed through a cir- 
cular valley, surrounded on all sides by a high ridge of 
shattered rocks. This place is on the summit of a large 
swell of land, and is, doubtless, the extinguished crater of 
some ancient volcano. Bits of mineral coal lie scattered 
around, with which multitudes of names have been written 
on the rocks. The road, since passing the ferry, is composed 
of a hard, dry gravel, worn perfectly smooth to the width 
of sixty feet. If it had been McAdamised it could have been 
no better. ; t 

Distance, twenty-five miles. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS THE DEVIL’S GATE. 

June 23d. — Most of the distance passed this day, has 
been a dry, sandy desert, destitute of all vegetation, except 

6 Emigrants dreaded the deadly alkali water, especially the alkali 
lakes. 
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sedge bushes. These cover the whole country, and many 
of them being dead and dry give the landscape a remark- 
ably dreary appearance. This shrub, however, has not been 
made in vain; the dry stalks are excellent fuel, and resem- 
ble branches of dry cedar. 

At two o’clock, afternoon, arrived on the banks of the 
Sweet Water river, 6 one hundred feet wide and three feet 
deep. We are now in sight of a subordinate chain of the 
Rocky Mountains ; their summits are covered with snow, 
whilst along their base runs a fringe of evergreen timber. 

We encamp for the night near the Devil’s Gate, 7 so 
called — not a very agreeable neighborhood, if we were 
judged by the name. At this place the Sweet Water rushes 
down a tremendous chasm, forming a most terrific pass 
through a mountain of rock, which seems to have been rent 
asunder by some convulsion in nature. 

For several days past, we have had slight thunder show- 
ers every afternoon. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

SWEET WATER VALLEY SOUND OF THUNDER. 

June 24th. — An unbroken procession of carriages now 
covers the road. It would seem that this immense multitude 
of animals cannot hold out upon such scanty subsistence 
much longer, yet the number that have died, as yet, is not 
great considering the circumstances. The stream we are 
now following up, is a branch of the Platte, and heads 
in the Rocky Mountains, a little to the north of the South 
Pass. We lay by at ten in the morning, on account of the 
sickness of a man in our company. Distance, ten miles. 

6 The road leads through Emigrant Gap, across Poison Spider Creek 
and Willow Creek, past Independence Rock, which was carefully de- 
scribed by most travellers of the day. Chittenden, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 471, 
has an account of the name Sweetwater given it by the French from 
a load of sugar that fell into it. 

7 Devil’s Gate was often described. Stansbury, op. cit., p. 66, dis- 
cussed the geology of the locality. 
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June 25th. — Pleasant weather. We are still eighty miles 
from the South Pass. The valley of the Sweet Water gen- 
erally consists of rolling land, from five to ten miles wide. 
The soil is sandy, with occasionally a narrow border of 
alluvial land along the river. In the valley are some large 
tracts of naked sand presenting a fac-simile of the great 
African desert, the sand being blown into ever-shifting 
heaps, like drifts of snow. To the right and left of the val- 
ley are dark mountains mostly of naked rocks. 

A thunder shower in the afternoon. The sound of thun- 
der in these elevated regions is peculiarly grand, as it 
reverberates from mountain to mountain, and its loud 
detonations are sent back from many a deep dell and hol- 
low echoing cave. The nights are becoming extremely cold 
as we gain a higher elevation. 

Distance, twenty miles. 

MOUNTAINS COVERED WITH SNOW. 

June 26th. — Started at five in the morning, and soon 
forded the river three times; all the crossings deep, the 
mountains crowding the stream at this place into a narrow 
channel. In such cases, we raise our wagon-beds by means 
of blocks of wood. 

A lofty chain of mountains is visible, fifty or sixty miles 
to the west. Their summits, for a considerable distance 
downwards towards their base, appear as if smoothed over 
with vast depths of snow. They resemble a series of white 
clouds stretching along the blue verge of the distant hori- 
zon. I suppose this to be the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains. Distance, twenty miles. 

WAGONS ABANDONED DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 

June 27th. — A part of the company with which I travel, 
have now come to the determination to abandon their 
wagons, and pack their clothing and provisions upon their 
horses. This arrangement did not suit myself, and a man 
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by the name of Witherell. We therefore went at work, and 
soon transformed the forewheels of the wagon into a cart 
for two horses, and upon this carriage we stowed our 
baggage. These operations occupied our time during the 
day. 

A case of cholera occurred near our camp ; the man died, 
and was buried as soon as possible. I have personally wit- 
nessed but little sickness on this journey. Disease and death 
seem to have confined their ravages to the south side of the 
Platte, and to the emigration that has traveled on that side. 
We observe that a large proportion of the new graves are 
those of Missourians. 

Large numbers are leaving their wagons, and packing 
upon their animals. Horses, mules, and even oxen, are used 
for packing. The wagons are generally broken in pieces by 
their owners, and used for fuel before they leave the 
ground. The number of vehicles that share this fate, it 
would be impossible to calculate. Thousands of fine trunks, 
boxes and barrels, are burnt for cooking purposes. Prop- 
erty that cost one hundred dollars in the States, is none too 
much to make one comfortable fire in an evening. The 
whole way begins to be strewn with property of every 
kind, which has been thrown away by the owners. 

The number of carcases of dead animals increases as we 
proceed. From the upper crossing to this place, I think an 
average of those lying near the road would be one each 
half-mile. The effluvia is quite annoying, and with it the 
atmosphere seems everywhere to be charged. 

VIEW FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

June 28th. — At two o'clock, afternoon, left the banks 
of the Sweet Water, and soon after had to climb up the 
steep side of a mountain three or four miles. This being 
surmounted, we found ourselves on a high table land of 
vast extent, having snowy summits in sight to the west, 
south-west and north. Upon this stupendous height I halted 
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a moment, and looking back towards the east, the prospect 
was one*of surpassing grandeur. An immense extent of 
country is visible, and from its expanded surface, hundreds 
of summits shoot up, mingling with the clouds, many of 
them glimmering with snow, reflecting the beams of the 
declining sun. We encamp in a delightful spot, in the midst 
of clumps of aspen trees, and near a fine spring of good 
water, not tinctured with the everlasting alkali. The atmos- 
phere feels like wintry blasts, and with all our overcoats 
we are shivering with the cold. The grass is green and 
flourishing, being of a species fitted by nature to the atmos- 
phere of this frigid climate. 

Distance, sixteen miles. 

THE SOUTH PASS. 

June 29th. — We perceive dense masses of snow in the 
ravines far below us, and lying on the north sides of hills 
within a few rods of our road. I observed ice an inch in 
thickness this morning in a tin dish. 

At four o'clock, afternoon, crossed the summit, or cele- 
brated South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 8 Immediately 
at the Pass there is no great elevation, and it is difficult to 
ascertain the precise point where the waters divide to the 
east and west. The country is a table land, with numerous 
hills and rocky projections rising from its surface. This 
table land extends an hundred miles or so to the west and 
south-west, in which directions the view is at length ar- 
rested by the hoary summits of the Wind River and Bear 
River Mountains. Fifteen or twenty miles to the north of 
the Pass, rises the lofty mountain called Fremont's Peak, 
the summit of which is above thirteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea — the altitude of the Pass being seven 

. 8 Robert Stuart's Journal of his return from Astoria to the East in 
1812-13 indicates that his party traversed South Pass. ( Journal in W. E. 
Coe Collection is being edited by Philip Rollins.) In 1823 Prevost of the 
Ashley-Henry Company rediscovered the pass, thus opening the rich 
beaver trade of Green River. Chittenden, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 271. 
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thousand five hundred feet. We soon descended a gently 
inclined plane for several miles, and came to Pacific 
Springs. The water is pure and abundant. The stream issu- 
ing from these springs, runs westward towards the Pacific 
Ocean; hence the name of the springs. Near these springs 
we encamped, amidst thousands of other emigrants. We 
here met the U.S. Mail from Salt Lake . 9 The conductors 
made a halt for the night, and opened a temporary office, at 
which a multitude of letters were soon received, to be sent 
to friends in the States. While here, a fine train of sixteen 
splendid carriages overtook and passed us. It was one of 
the passenger trains from the city of St. Louis, which takes 
passengers from that place to California, for the sum of 
two hundred dollars. 

In traveling through this desolate region at present, it is 
difficult for one to realize that he is at so great a distance 
from the haunts of civilization. On all sides I see multi' 
tudes of people, wagons, cattle and horses at all times 
throng the way. The road, from morning till night, is 
crowded like Pearl Street or Broadway. In the evening, 
fires are seen in all directions, gleaming from a city of 
white tents. We hear on all sides the lowing of cattle, the 
neighing of horses, the braying of mules, and barking of 
dogs, mingled with the clack of human voices. To this is 
added the sound of the viol, bugle, tamborine and clarion- 
ette. To fill up the chorus, rifles and pistols are almost 
constantly cracking, responsive to the rumbling, grinding 
music of carriage- wheels still passing along. Distance, 
twenty-two miles. 

9 Frank A. Root in Root and Connelly, Overland Stage to California 
(Topeka, 1901), p.i, stated that the first United States mail between 
Salt Lake City and the Missouri River was started July x, 1850, two 
days after Langworthy met the mail from Salt Lake. It seems that if 
Roofs memory is accurate, the contractor started the mail ahead of 
time. LeRoy Hafen, The Overland Mail (Cleveland, 1926), p. 57, 
stated that as early as 1849 the Mormons made arrangements to main- 
tain a mail service with the East. He cited the Utah Records Ms. in 
Bancroft Library. 
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SALT LAKE ROAD TABLE LAND. 

June 30th. — Pursued our way, and about noon turned to 
the left, taking the road towards Salt Lake. By pursuing 
this course, we rid ourselves of the crowds bound for Ore- 
gon, and those going to California by way of Fort Hall, 
and “Sublett’s Cut-Off.” There is, however, no scarcity of 
company on the Salt Lake road. 10 

The plain on which we are now traveling, is of nearly 
the same height above the sea as the South Pass, viz : seven 
thousand five hundred feet. Towards night, arrived at little 
Sandy River, fifty feet wide and four feet deep. On the 
banks we found encampments of emigrants, and some tol- 
erable grass, and here pitched our tent also. Distance, 
twenty-four miles. 

CARD PLAYING RECKLESS HUSBAND. 

July i st. — Pursuing our course ten miles, we arrived at 
the Big Sandy River, which we forded. It is one hundred 
feet wide and four feet deep. A number of Indians were 
sauntering around. Here we found an ox-team, and a 
woman, and five or six small children. No other white 
people were present until we arrived. They had not dared 
to attempt to ford the river, and were suffering greatly 
through fear of the Indians: We recollected that four miles 
previous to arriving at the ford, we saw four men sitting 
by the side of the road, engaged in playing cards. We found 
that one of these men was the woman’s husband, and he 
had sent his wife and family on alone among the savages, 
while he, more of a savage still, had thus stopped with his 
associates by the way-side, to recreate themselves by the 
sublime performance of shuffling a few bits of spotted 

10 Langworthy’s party turned southwest on that branch of the Oregon 
Trail that led to Fort Bridger. Travellers to Fort Hall ordinarily took 
one of the “cut-offs.” Sublette’s was one of the best known. Others 
were Hudspeth’s, Lander’s, and Greenwood's. Chittenden, op. cit v Vol. 
I, p. 478; Hulbert, op. cit., Vol. II, Part I, No. 30; Randolph B. Marcy, 
Prairie Traveler (Washington, 1861), p. 298. 
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pasteboard. Our arrival relieved the woman of her fears, 
and we were all, upon learning the circumstances, greatly 
provoked at the reckless folly of her husband. After pass- 
ing this stream, we found sixteen miles of barren plain, 
when we arrived upon the right bank of the Big Sandy 
again, which, it would seem, we have been following, al- 
though it has not been in sight. We here encamped. Dis- 
tance, twenty-six miles. 

GREEN RIVER AND VALLEY. 

July 2d. — A similar level plain continues ten miles fur- 
ther, which brings us to Green River. 11 This stream along 
here runs a very serpentine course through a level bottom 
about a mile in breadth. It heads in the mountains, far to 
the north. It is the main branch of the Colorado, which dis- 
charges its waters into the head of the Gulf of California. 
Along the banks are narrow groves of cottonwood trees, 
of stately size, which, with their abundant foliage of light 
green, give to the Green River valley a delightful appear- 
ance, when contrasted with the barren plains upon each 
side. The river is now very high, thirty rods wide, deep, 
and at least as rapid as the Upper Platte. There are two 
indifferent ferry-boats here. The price of crossing a wagon, 
five dollars. A Frenchman owns this establishment, who 
lives in an Indian lodge near the river. He has two Indian 
wives. They were neatly clad in calico dresses, and seemed 
industriously engaged in the manufacture of plain moc- 
casins. I purchased a pair for one dollar, and found them 
quite comfortable to wear, in walking along these dry and 
dusty deserts. This stream is equally as dangerous to cross 
as the Platte, and many men have been drowned in it the 
present season. 

Distance, ten miles. 

11 The Green River had been the great rendezvous for the fur-trading 
partnerships generally known as the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
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BLACK CREEK. 

July 3d. — After crossing Green River, and falling into 
a great crowd of emigrant teams, we followed the stream 
downward five miles, when, turning to the right, we pass 
over high swells of barren land covered, however, as usual, 
with sedge bushes. Sixteen miles brought us to the bank of 
Black Creek, too wide and deep to ford. We do not cross 
this stream, but follow it up on the right bank. A tolerable 
supply of grass. Distance, twenty-one miles. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

July 4th. — Spent this celebrated day in traveling over 
dry and dusty roads, and ascending and descending large 
swells of bleak and barren land. Towards night, descended 
a regularly inclined plane for a number of miles, and at 
length came to two fine creeks of pure cold water, where 
we encamped. The snow-covered mountains to the south 
seem to be about thirty miles distant. Our general course 

is south-west. Distance, twenty miles. 

> 

WATER MARKS FORT BRIDGER. 

July 5th. — The same dusty roads continue, and numer- 
ous hills appear on all sides, composed of a kind of hard 
white marl. These hills are of beautiful and regular forms, 
and seem to be the fragments of hills that were once of a 
much larger size, which rains or floods have now worn 
down to their present fantastic shapes. 

About noon, arrived at old Fort Bridger. 12 A French- 
man, by the name of Bridger, here keeps an extensive 
store of goods, with which to traffic with the Indians, or 
with emigrants. Fort Bridger is not a garrison of troops, 
but merely a trading post. Here is a level green valley of 

12 Fort Bridger was built by the noted fur trader, Jim Bridger, 
probably in 1843. It was constructed at first of stakes driven into the 
ground. Bridger carried on a trade with Indians and emigrants. Here 
the road to Salt Lake and the Oregon Trail to Fort Hall separated. 
Chittenden, op, cit., Vol, I, p. 476; Stansbury, op, cit., p. 74. 
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circular form, twelve or fifteen miles in circumference. 
Over the valley are disposed numerous clumps of tall pine 
trees, whilst around it on all sides, except the east, the 
mountains rise abruptly, and are covered with snow down 
to within a few hundred feet of the level plain. The climate 
is here quite too cold for agricultural products to flourish, 
excepting grass. The most striking peculiarity of this place, 
is the fact that seven rushing streams or rivers course their 
way through the valley, all within the distance of a mile or 
two, the smallest being a good sized mill stream. Their 
waters are extremely cold, and their rushing sound can be 
heard at a considerable distance. I apprehend that all these 
streams unite at the lower end of the valley. Bridger keeps 
a large number of cattle and horses, is said to be vastly 
rich, and to have perfect control of all the Indian tribes 
for a great distance around him. Upon the whole, this high 
mountain vale is one of the most romantic spots that have 
as yet fallen under my observation. Distance, twenty-five 
miles. 

A CANON.* 

July 6th. — Our course, in the fore part of the day, is 
over high hills, and through deep defiles, or canons. As this 
is the first time the word canon occurs in my Journal, I 
will explain its meaning. 

The term is said by some to be Spanish, and others 
affirm that the word was invented by Col. Fremont’s 
party, when exploring this part of the continent. What- 
ever may have been the origin of the word, it nevertheless 
supplies a deficiency in our language, in which there is 
no term to express the idea implied by this word. A ^anon 
is a narrow and difficult pass between two mountains, a 
stream of water, in general, running at the bottom. For 
example — when we are to pass some range of mountains, 
we follow up one canon to the height of land, and down 

* Pronounced Kanyon. 
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another on the opposite side. Thus most canons have a 
steep ascent or descent. 

We observe heaps of snow lying around, both above 
and below the level of the road. 

HURRICANE. 

We find good grass and excellent water. No alkali to 
trouble us here. In the afternoon we passed over the Bear 
River Mountains, and at one point were eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, five hundred feet higher 
than the South Pass. 

When we were at the highest point, following a ridge, 
we encountered a hurricane, accompanied by thunder, 
lightning, hail, rain and snow, a species of storm that was 
to us a novelty. Just as the gale came on, fortunately for 
us, we found a shelter behind a high shelving rock, or we 
might, perhaps, have been blown down the side of the 
mountain. 

Arrived upon the bank of Bear river, and encamped. 
Distance, thirty miles. 

TERRIFIC FORD TAR SPRING TALL ROCKS. 

July 7th. — Forded Bear river, the most terrific stream to 
cross we have as yet encountered. A great number of emi- 
grants were present, and we all stood upon the bank until 
late in the morning, dreading the perilous attempt to pass, 
or, searching up and down in vain to find a better place at 
which to ford the turbulent stream. The river is twelve or 
fifteen rods wide, and runs with greater rapidity than either 
the Platte or Green river. Indeed, it is a perfect sluice 
running down the side of a mountain, the top of which is 
covered with snow. Our cart, by happening to steer pre- 
cisely the right course, came safely through, but a wagon 
was swept down, upset, and all the baggage lost. The team 
was saved. Three men did but barely escape a watery grave. 
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After crossing the river, we ascended a hill, and entering a 
canon descended for the distance of sixteen miles. 

Among the curiosities in this quarter, is the Tar Spring, 
so called. There oozes from the earth an unlimited supply 
of a substance greatly resembling common tar. The emi- 
grants generally stop at the spring, and fill their tar 
buckets for the purpose of tarring their wagons, for which 
it answers a very good purpose. I think it probable that this 
substance is similar to the Naphtha, found in such quanti- 
ties in Persia, and in that country used by the poor for fuel. 

The hills and valleys passed to-day look green and beau- 
tiful, like pastures in the time of Spring. 

Towards the lower end of the canon I observed a sin- 
gular assemblage of rocks standing on the top of a high 
hill. There was a cluster of sixty or eighty sharp cones or 
needles, from ten to one hundred feet high, and at a dis- 
tance might have been mistaken for the steeples and cupolas 
in a city. Another rock attracted my notice. It was in the 
form of an egg, the size, perhaps, twelve by twenty feet. 
This colossal egg stood perfectly erect upon its small end, 
resting upon a base consisting of a square column of stone, 
twenty or thirty feet high. It stood on the declivity of a 
mountain, and from the road it looked as though the egg 
might easily have been hurled from its pedestal, and with 
a thundering crash rolled down into the canon. Distance, 
twenty miles. 


FALSE ALARM. 

July 8th. — During the past night, two men who were out 
guarding horses, thought they saw Indians lurking about. 
The guards were dreadfully alarmed, and setting up a most 
dismal cry of horror, started for our camp, distant about a 
mile. We were in bed in our tents, but heard the outcry, 
and in an instant every man was on his feet, with arms in 
hand, prepared for battle. We soon arrived on the ground, 
but the Indians had fled, if any had been there, and we 
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soon crawled back to rest, but before doing so went out 
and brought in all the horses and made them fast to the 
wagons. 

In the course of yesterday we saw a number of Indians 
along the road. Leaving camp, we passed over a ridge and 
entered another canon, in which we traveled near twenty 
miles. Upon the right and left of us, the mountains rise to 
a great height. In one part of the canon, upon our right, 
there stretches along for a considerable distance a per- 
pendicular ledge or cliff, from five hundred to a thousand 
feet in height. The whole cliff is a conglomerate rock, as 
though the mass was once in a molten state, at which time 
it was saturated with showers of rounded pebbles. Appear- 
ances indicate that this immense canon has been worn down 
by the mere action of the stream that now runs at the bot- 
tom. Such an operation, it would seem, must have required 
a vast and inconceivable length of time. 

At six, afternoon, arrived on the banks of Webber river, 
and followed it up for two miles, and encamped in a de- 
lightful place. There were numerous little groves of second- 
growth trees besprinkling a verdant lawn, consisting of the 
river bottom, about half a mile in breadth. During the day, 
we have noticed wild currants and gooseberries; also a 
profusion of angelica plants, &c. We forded the stream that 
runs down the canon, nineteen times ; most of the crossings 
bad. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

A DANGEROUS FORD. 

July 9th. — Crossed Webber river, another tremendous 
stream. It is six or eight rods wide, and three or four feet 
deep, equally as rapid and as dangerous to cross as Bear 
river. We passed through without accident. An hour pre- 
vious to our crossing, a horse-cart was carried down by the 
current, overturned, all the loading lost, and an old lady 
thrown into the river. She was carried down a con- 
siderable distance, but was finally rescued by a man who 
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waded in and caught her at a point where the current 
brought her near the shore. After fording this river, we 
followed up the stream fifteen miles; lofty, precipitous 
mountains on both sides . 13 At length, turning to the right, 
went up a steep canon five miles, then descending a succes- 
sion of sharp pitches a mile or two, came to camp in a 
level, green valley, three or four miles across, through 
which runs several small streams, the banks full, and water 
turbid. The valley was full of cattle, horses, tents, and 
wagons; six or eight large trains being here encamped. 
Five or six miles to the south, rises a very lofty mountain, 
the summit bound in everlasting snow, whilst upon its sides 
are scattered groves of pine, cedar, aspen, and balsam fir. 
Distance, twenty-one miles. 

TREMENDOUS DESCENT TO SALT LAKE. 

July ioth. — Moved forward, and at about nine o’clock 
in the morning entered a canon, ascending for six miles. 
This brought us up to a dividing ridge, at an immense ele- 
vation. We then descended ten miles through the most 
ragged and frightful canon in all this region. I think we 
descend three or four thousand feet in the course of the 
ten miles. Down this fearful declivity rushes a small river, 
at the bottom of the canon roaring loudly, as it tumbles 
over a succession of cataracts. We have to ford this stream 
thirty-nine times, and no crossing can be worse. In the 
mean time the mountains on each side are nearly perpen- 
dicular, and in some places the towering cliffs seem actually 
to impend over the traveler’s head. 

In several places, the mountains of naked rock from each 
side come down at so sharp an angle, that the only road is 

13 The party kept the Salt Lake Road down Echo Canyon to Weber 
River. The Emigrant Road turned down the river and led through 
Emigrant Canyon to the northeast of Salt Lake City. Lang worthy’s 
party turned up the Weber River and crossed the mountains near the 
present Altus, Utah, thence followed near the route used later by the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 
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the channel of the river itself. Down this we go, pushed 
along by the current, and floundering over huge boulders 
in the stream. The road resembles a huge flight of stairs, 
like Jacob's Ladder reaching from earth to heaven. The 
path consists of small rough stones, mingled with dry dust, 
and at the sharp pitches the wheels are locked, and the car- 
riage slides from top to bottom. In many places, barely 
chaining the wheels is not sufficient ; in such cases, a strong 
rope is fastened to the hind-axle of the wagon, a number 
of men take hold of it, and, by holding back, the carriage is 
steadied down the hill. 

We were not without company through this rough de- 
scent, as was Sinbad the Sailor on his memorable passage 
through the dark Rock, or as the hero iEneas, when he 
made his fearful descent into Hades, or the shades below. 
On the contrary, when we arrived within a mile or two of 
the lower end of the Pass, we found our progress arrested 
for two hours by an accumulation of teams, entirely filling 
the road for two miles. At length the concourse moved 
forward, and late in the evening we arrived at the termina- 
tion of this terrific descent, and suddenly emerged into the 
famous Valley of Great Salt Lake. But night veiled the 
scene, and here, in darkness, we pitched our camp. 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

FIRST VIEW OF THE VALLEY. 

July nth. — After sunrise, I took a brief survey of the 
surrounding scenery. Our camp, I find, is upon a bench of 
land at the base of the mountain. Immense numbers of 
emigrants are encamped around us. Facing the west, I see 
the great Salt Lake in that direction, and distant twenty- 
five miles. The City is visible eight miles to the north, and 
stands upon an inclined plane, which descends from the 
mountains towards the lake. At my back rises a high chain 
of rough, jagged mountains, stretching north and south 
beyond the reach of sight. The whole expanse looks bleak 
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and naked, there being no trees in sight, except a very few 
along the banks of streams, and some stunted, scattering 
pines and cedars on the sides of the mountains. The valley 
is on all sides surrounded by mountains and chains of 
mountains running in all directions. The flat lands near the 
lake present numerous small ponds, glimmering in the 
morning sunbeams. The plain is crossed by several cold, 
rapid streams, either discharging themselves into the lake, 
or else sinking in the earth before reaching the shore. Such 
is a hasty view of the scenery of the valley. In this snug 
retreat dwell the Mormons, the followers of Joe Smith, 
fenced in by deserts and mountains, like granite walls 
reaching up to the clouds. 

VISIT FROM A MORMON. 

July 12th. — Still lying by, at the entrance of the canon. 
A Mormon elder came to our camp, who was a zealous fol- 
lower of the Prophet of Nauvoo. He talked loud and long. 
The information I obtained from him, may be summed up 
as follows: 

ist. The number of Mormons in the valley, he did not 
know, but their settlements extend forty-five miles to the 
north, and an hundred and seventy to the south of the city. 

2d. The city is divided into nineteen Wards, in each of 
which a Bishop is the presiding officer. 

3d. Plurality of wives is practiced in the city, and 
throughout the valley. This, he contended, is right, accord- 
ing to the practice of the holy Saints of old. He was of 
opinion, that about every fourth man among the Mormons 
has more wives than one. He also said it was no one's 
business how many wives a man had, and he did not wish 
to keep this part of Mormonism a secret. 

4th. He believed, without a doubt, that the Mormons will 
soon overthrow the present Government of the United 
States and ultimately all other human governments, and 
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then there will be “peace on earth, and good will amongst 
men.” 

5th. He said the Mormons pay tithes to the Church, of 
the tenth part of the products of their stores, shops, fields 
and flocks ; and those who go to the California mines, pay 
from the proceeds of their labors in the same ratio. 

6th. The largest amount of gold that any one Mormon 
has obtained by mining in California in a year, is seven 
thousand dollars. 

7th. He expects that the Saints, as he styled the Mor- 
mons, will yet be persecuted and driven from this obscure 
retreat. 

8th. He says the Mormons know they are right — other 
sects believe or guess they are — but we know it ! We have 
the witness — our doctrine is attested by prophecy, tongues 
and miracles — and we, said he, shall hold fast the faith, 
whatever the persecution or opposition. 

9th. He argued that the more the Mormons are perse- 
cuted and driven about, the more rapidly the doctrine will 
prevail. He thought this the very means by which Mormon- 
ism is to be spread over the whole world. Here the “Saint” 
took his leave of us, and we moved on to the great Salt 
Lake City. Arrived here, we suspend our daily journal 
until we leave this place. 

Distance, eight miles. From Fort Laramie to Salt Lake 
City, four hundred and seventy-five miles. 
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BOUNDARIES OF THE VALLEY. 

T HE principal settlement of the Mormons is in this 
valley, although they have small colonies at Utah 
Valley, at San Pete Valley, and in the southern 
part of Northern California. I write from personal ob- 
servation, and my remarks will in this chapter be confined 
to Salt Lake Valley and its inhabitants. 

The boundaries of this valley are not very definitely 
understood, but that portion lying on the east side of the 
lake, and which is occupied more or less by Mormons, is 
about one hundred miles in length, by twenty-five in 
breadth, bounded as follows : — on the east by a chain of 
Mountains , 1 on the north by Bear River, on the west by the 
lake, on the south by mountains separating it from Utah 
Valley. The whole face of the country is an inclined plane, 
descending towards the lake. 

SALT LAKE. 

The river Jordan runs south of the city, and the Webber 
and Bear rivers to the north. Besides these there are a 
great number of smaller streams, some of which are of 
sufficient size for mills. These rise in the mountains on the 
east, and run with great rapidity towards the lake. 

1 The Wasatch Range. 
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Salt Lake. This inland sea is one hundred miles in length, 
by seventy in breadth. The water is a perfect brine — as salt 
as cold water can be made by dissolving salt in it. No fish 
or other water animals inhabit it. The lake has no visible 
outlet. The water it receives from numerous rivers and 
streams is evaporated upon its expanded surface. The lake 
is said to be shallow, seldom more than thirty feet in depth. 

During the rains in Winter and Spring, the water in 
the lake rises, spreading itself over the low lands which sur- 
round its margin. In the dry season the water evaporates, 
and receding, leaves immense deposits of crystallized salt 
upon the shores. The inhabitants have nothing to do in 
order to obtain their supply of this article, but to shovel it 
into their wagons, and transport the same to their homes. 
The salt is of an excellent quality, and any amount might 
be obtained. All North America might be supplied with 
salt from this great natural salt-pan ; and the time may yet 
arrive, when, by means of rail roads, this useful commodity 
will be transported to all the States of this great Republic. 

This lake, in some of its characteristics, bears a striking 
resemblance to the Lake of Asphaltes, or the Dead Sea in 
Palestine, upon the shores of which once stood the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah — which were doubtless destroyed 
by an earthquake and volcanic eruptions. There are, with- 
out doubt, subterranean fires in the region around the great 
Salt Lake, and the whole valley, including the lake, may 
possibly be an immense volcanic crater. Present appear- 
ances indicate that such is the fact. 

In Utah Valley, fifty miles distant, is a large lake of 
fresh water, abounding in trout. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The climate is healthy, and not remarkably warm at any 
season, the surface of the lake region being four thousand 
feet higher than the level of the sea, and the frosty sum- 
mits around have a tendency to cool the temperature. Snow 
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sometimes falls to the depth of two feet in the valley, but 
does not lie long on the ground. There is an abundance of 
rain in the latter part of the Winter and Spring. A dry sea- 
son then commences, which continues until Winter, during 
which time it seldom rains, though during my stay in the 
valley there was a copious shower in July, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. It was considered by the Mormons 
as a remarkable occurrence. Almost every afternoon, dur- 
ing the dry season, there is a violent gale of wind. It comes 
on suddenly from the south, driving before it a great cloud 
of dust that darkens the air. 

In many parts of the valley the soil is fertile, and pro- 
duces abundant crops of small grain, potatoes, beans, peas, 
and all sorts of garden vegetables. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to irrigate all the lands that are cultivated, and 
streams being numerous, and the country an inclined plane, 
is admirably adapted to that purpose. Eighty bushels of 
wheat, I was told, had been produced from an acre of land. 
There is a belt of flat ground extending along the lake, too 
wet for cultivation; the soil is also strongly impregnated 
with salt and alkali. 

Adjoining the city is a large enclosure, called the “Big 
Field.” It is three miles wide, and fourteen miles long, 
fenced with small pine poles obtained from a neighboring 
canon. This field is surveyed off in lots of different sizes, 
which are improved By a great number of different pro- 
prietors. This field is nearly all the improved land in the 
vicinity, except that which is included within the limits of 
the city. Many persons who reside in the city, own claims 
in the Big Field. 

The Mormons contemplate fencing another similar en- 
closure on the north side of city, and extending along near 
the base of the mountains. There are several saw and grist- 
mills, propelled by water-power. But the most important 
improvements the Mormons have as yet made, are the 
numerous little canals, or ditches, for conveying water to 
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the various tenements in the Big Field, and streets and lots 
in the city. 


THE CITY. 

The Capital City, or City of the Great Salt Lake, covers 
a large extent of ground, being laid out three miles square. 
It is divided into large squares, by broad streets crossing 
each other at right angles. Through each street runs one or 
two small canals of pure cold water, and they run with such 
velocity that their rushing sound may be heard in all parts 
of the city. Water is thus brought to every man’s door, and 
can be easily turned so as to water all the gardens and lots 
in the city. But a small proportion of the city lots are as yet 
improved, and the whole place resembles rather a neighbor- 
hood of farmers and mechanics, than a city, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants may amount to five thousand. 

There is but one place of public worship, and this is a 
mere temporary edifice, called the “Bowery,” the length, 
one hundred feet, and breadth sixty. The walls are ten feet 
high, and made of unburnt brick. The roof is covered with 
boards, overspread with earth, and supported by a great 
number of posts or pillars, which are the rough bodies of 
small trees. It is seated with rough benches, and will con- 
tain, perhaps, two thousand persons, and is generally 
thronged on Sunday. There is also a two-story building, 
made of unburnt brick, called the “Council House,” where 
the “powers that be” assemble to pass their decrees. There 
are private schools, but no public school-houses. There may 
be a dozen stores and trading establishments. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

All the merchandise used in the valley must be trans- 
ported by land more than a thousand miles. From such a 
locality there can be no exports of the products of the soil, 
should there ever be a surplus. Farmers must depend en- 
tirely on a home market. 
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This valley is a favorable spot in which to test the sound- 
ness of the protective policy. The distance bars competition 
from abroad as effectually as any protective tariff. But in 
this, as in all other instances of “protective tariffs,” the 
same cause that shuts out importation, prevents exporta- 
tion also. The tendency of all such protection is to destroy 
commerce, or the mutual interchange of the products of 
different countries for the advantage of both. Commerce 
is undoubtedly one great source of public wealth, as well as 
of private prosperity, and besides, promotes peace among 
nations, and is the most effectual means of spreading the 
knowledge of science, art, and civilization through the 
world. 


NUMBER OF MORMONS. 

The whole number of Mormons on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains, is estimated at fifteen thousand. This 
estimate includes those in the valley and in California. 

There is a small newspaper printed in the city, called 
“The Deseret News ” devoted to Mormon interests, and 
apparently edited by persons of a low order of intellect; 
indeed, the paper is a mere childish affair. 

CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER OF THE MORMONS. 

The Mormons are very well clad at present. Clothing 
is cheap, being here sold by the emigrants for a mere trifle. 
Many emigrants start from the States with fine clothing, 
but by the time they arrive here discover that such apparel 
is of but little use on this journey, and are glad to get rid 
of it in exchange for some article of food. 

The Mormons do not use intoxicating drinks. This ap- 
parent temperance proceeds rather from necessity than 
choice. There are no distilleries in the valley, and the dis- 
tance is too great to transport such commodities by land. 

In their church they have a good choir of singers, and 
a brass band of musicians, who attend the meeting and play 
a variety of lively airs and marches after service. 
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The Mormons are a motley collection from all the coun- 
tries of Europe; but the Americans form a majority, and 
are the master-spirits among them. 

We do not hear a great amount of profane swearing 
at Salt Lake, though most of the Mormons will occasion- 
ally use a little of that dialect; and their preachers do not 
scruple to use such language in the pulpit as would be called 
profane if uttered in the streets. 

A MORMON CELEBRATION. 

The twenty-fourth day of July is observed by the Mor- 
mons as a grand festival It is the anniversary of the arrival 
of the first train of the “Saints” in the valley, which memo- 
rable event occurred, I believe, in 1846. 2 1 had the curiosity 
to attend this celebration. Going up to the “Bowery,” about 
nine in the morning, I found the house crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and many upon the outside who could not 
gain admission. At about ten o’clock, a singular procession 
was formed, consisting in part, of the following select 
bodies : — 

1st. The brass band, sixteen performers. 

2d. Commissioned officers of the Nauvoo Legion, in 
full uniform. 

3d. The twenty-four bishops of the church, in loose 
gowns, each carrying a motto painted on a board, and ele- 
vated at the top of a long staff. 

4th. Twenty-four young ladies, with parasols tastefully 
ornamented with evergreens and flowers. 

5th. Twenty-four young men. 

7th. Apostles, elders, the patriarch, presidents, &c. 

2 The date was 1847. In 1849 was held the first celebration of Pio- 
neers' Day when the Bowery was erected. It was one hundred feet long 
and sixty feet wide. Utah Pioneers, Celebration of the Entrance of the 
Pioneers into Great Salt Lake Valley , Thirty-third Anniversary , July 
24, 1883 (Salt Lake City, 1883). 
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The procession then moved to the sound of music, and 
under the flag of the Deseret, up to the residence of their 
high priest, prophet, president and governor, Brigham 
Young, and escorted this quondam dignitary down to the 
Bowery. At intermission, the procession escorted him home 
again. The performances lasted until near sunset, and con- 
sisted in praying, preaching, speech-making, &c. They read 
a paper, entitled “Declaration of the Independence of 
Deseret,” and another, “The Constitution of Deseret.” 
The Declaration of American Independence was also read. 
Numerous toasts were given, and odes were sung, which 
were the inspirations of the Salt Lake Muse. There was 
shouting, and firing of cannon, mingled with the flourish 
of trumpets, and strains from the brass band. They said 
many hard things against the Government and people of 
the United States, and heaped the most withering curses 
upon the States of Missouri and Illinois. They prophe- 
sied that the total overthrow of the United States was near 
at hand, and that the whole nation would soon be at the feet 
of the Mormons, suing for mercy and protection. Thus 
they spent the day. The speakers made free use of insult- 
ing language towards “Uncle Sam,” and which might have 
given the old man great offence if he had heard it, and 
had thought it worthy of his notice. 

Many emigrants attended this farce of a celebration, and 
after hearing all that was said, very generally came to the 
conclusion that the Mormons, and especially their leaders, 
are a reckless set of desperados, and are a puny race of 
upstart traitors to their country. 

There was a tall liberty pole, from which waved the flag 
of Deseret. The flag was thirty feet wide, and eighty feet 
long. A gale arose, the staff broke, and down came the flag, 
trailing in the dust. This little accident was matter of joy to 
most of the emigrants. I have never learned whether the 
inspired prophets in the valley considered the circumstance 
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as a fortunate omen to the interests of Deseret, or other- 
wise. 

Deseret, is the name given to the whole country by the 
Mormons. The legal name, imposed by the Congress of the 
United States, is Utah Territory. 

PLURALITY OF WIVES. 

Another singular practice that prevails here, is that of 
polygamy. They have papers, and even books among them, 
written in its defense. All the Mormons are bold in con- 
tending for polygamy by argument, and many are equally 
so in carrying it out in practice. 

Brigham Young, the high priest, prophet, and governor, 
is said by those who have ample means of knowing, to have 
at this time twenty-three wives. To his seraglio additions 
are made from time to time. Eber Kimball, whom they 
style the vice-president, has near twenty wives. Secretary 
Richards, eight. The apostle Pratt, six, &c., &c. 

For a general rule among them, the more religion a man 
has, the greater the number of his wives. One of the dig- 
nitaries in the valley has taken for wives a widow and sev- 
eral daughters, and it is not uncommon for a man to marry 
two or more sisters. 

If the Government of the United States does not inter- 
pose its authority to correct some of the evils at Salt Lake, 
an incensed mob may ere long rush upon that sink of 
pollution, and sweep it with the besom of destruction. Such 
an event is quite probable, judging from the tone of popu- 
lar indignation so generally uttered by the tens of thou- 
sands of emigrants who have been at the place. 

The complaints against the Mormons urged by the emi- 
grants, may be summed up as follows : — 

COMPLAINTS OF EMIGRANTS. 

ist. Imposing and collecting taxes from travelers, ex- 
orbitant in amount, assessed and collected in an illegal and 
arbitrary manner. 
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2d. Stripping them of their property on various false 
pretences, and when the injured have appealed to Mor- 
mon courts, the judgment has invariably gone in favor of 
the Mormon, whatever the value and amount of the 
testimony. 

3d. That citizens of the United States have been sen- 
tenced to labor in the chain-gang, without having com- 
mitted a crime, and without having a legal trial. They had 
spoken against the prophet. 

4th. Liberty of speech has been destroyed in the valley, 
so that a man while there hazards his life by speaking 
against the proceedings of the Mormons. 

5th. Breaking open letters, sent by citizens to their 
friends, in the United States Mail. 

6th. That all their pretended courts of law are a cruel 
mockery of justice, the story of a Mormon, who is a party 
in the suit, far outweighing the disinterested testimony of 
emigrants under oath. 

7th. Bigamy and incest, sanctioned by the united voice 
of the Mormon church and government. 

8th. Treasonable designs against the United States. Pre- 
tending to be independent, and defying the Government. 

9th. That the Mormon church is nothing but a banditti, 
and Brigham Young the captain. 

10th. That their government and laws are but a cloak, 
under cover of which many emigrants have been robbed, 
the officers of these courts sharing the booty with the 
plunderers. 

nth. That the citizens of the United States have been 
murdered at Salt Lake, and Mormon courts have dis- 
charged the murderers with distinguished honor. As an in- 
stance, Dr. Vaughn, who was murdered in open daylight, 
near a crowd, in the Winter of i8so. s 

3 Langworthy undoubtedly obtained his information from a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. Nelson Slater, A.M., Fruits of Mormonism, or A 
Fair and Candid Statement of Facts Illustrative of Mormon Principles, 
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1 2th. That the Mormon rulers trample all justice and 
liberty under their feet, and American citizenship is no pro- 
tection among them. 

Such are a few of the many complaints uttered by Cali- 
fornia emigrants against the Mormons, and threatenings 
against the valley are loud and vehement. A military gov- 
ernment ought to be established here, and then might jus- 
tice be rendered both to Mormons and citizens of the 
United States. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The Government (if Government it can be called,) is a 
kind of military-ecclesiastical despotism. 4 Their Chief, at 
present, is Brigham Young, the successor of Joe Smith. 
His powers, as a ruler of the Mormons, not being derived 
from the people, but like that of Mahomet, directly from 
God himself. He is a priest, prophet, and virtually a king, 
his word being the end of the law in all cases. He holds in 
his hands the power of life and death over all persons in 
the valley, whether citizens or Mormons. 

POWER OF THE PROPHET. 

The prophet is commander-in-chief of the Nauvoo Le- 
gion, a numerous body of armed men, ready at all times 
to obey his orders, whether just or unjust. The Nauvoo 
Legion consists of all the men able to bear arms, who be- 
long to their community. Besides this Legion, there is said 

Mormon Policy, and Mormon Character , by More than Forty Eye- 
Witnesses (Colona, California, 1851), p. 15: “Dr. Vaughn was shot 
last winter [1850-1851] by a Mormon named Hamilton on suspicion 
that Vaughn was too intimate with Hamilton’s wife. Brigham Young 
defended Hamilton, who was acquitted without trial.” 

4 Utah Territory was organized by Congress September 9, 1850. 
Before that the Mormons had formed the State of Deseret and main- 
tained a government. 
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to be a secret band, styled the “Danites /’ 5 whose special 
mission is to execute vengeance on all those who have given 
offence to the prophet. Who are members of the “Danite” 
band, is unknown even to the mass of the Mormons, and 
all are said to stand in fear of secret agents and informers, 
as the people of Europe once stood in awe of the spies of 
the “Holy Court of Inquisition/' 

There is a kind of legislative body, consisting of bishops, 
elders, &c., over whom the chief priest presides. 

Such is the Government, and all the Mormons seem de- 
termined to have no other ; and it is all in vain for the 
President of the United States to appoint Governors or 
other territorial officers here. The Mormons will take sal- 
aries of office from the United States treasury if they can, 
but under all circumstances they will still adhere to their 
own system of government, law, religion, and practice. 
The Mormon community appears to be so corrupt and dis- 
eased a limb of the body politic, as to admit of no cure, 
. except by amputation. 

IMPUDENCE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

The Mormons pretend to be republicans, but no govern- 
ment can be further from both republicanism and freedom 
than theirs. Brigham Young makes laws in general by his 
own authority, and personally promulgates them from the 
pulpit, in the style of a supreme dictator. I will give a 
specimen : 

The first time I attended meeting in the Bowery, after a 
discourse by one of the apostles, Young arose and ad- 

5 Robert W. Baskin, Reminiscences of Early Utah (Salt Lake City, 
1914), Chap, xi, wrote that the Danites, a secret organization within 
the Mormon Church, were accused of assassinations. W. A. Hickman, 
Brigham's Destroying Angel , being the Life , Confession, and Startling 
Disclosures of the Notorious Bill Hickman . . . (J. H. Beadle, ed., 
New York, 1878), is a questionable story of the violence of the Danites. 
Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1892-1904), 
p. 154, declared that the Danites wer.e repudiated by the church. 
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dressed the assembled throng, consisting of Mormons and 
emigrants, as follows : — “I understand that some of you 
Mormons have been selling wheat to the emigrants, and 
they want it to take out upon the plains to feed it to their 
teams. I forbid you doing this in future. If you presume to 
do so, I shall be likely to know it. I have means of finding 
out what is going on in this valley. You may sell them 
flour at twenty-five cents per pound, and not for a cent less. 
And this is for you, Mormons, to understand . 55 

“Now, a word to the emigrants. I forbid you taking 
wheat from this place. If you have bought it, and have paid 
your money for it, it makes no difference. If you start on 
the road with it, and the fact comes to my knowledge, you 
will be pursued, brought back, and be made to smart for it, 
if there is force enough in this valley to do it. And this is 
for you, emigrants, to understand . 55 

From this extract of the Governor’s speech, the reader 
can “understand 55 how laws are made, and in what manner 
they are executed, at Salt Lake. The Governor owns a 
grist-mill. This circumstance may, in part, account for the 
terrible threatenings against those who might take wheat 
away before it was ground. The reason assigned by the 
prophet for this summary non-exportation law, was the 
fear of a scarcity in the valley, but of that, there was no 
danger. 


MORMON THEOLOGY. 

As to Mormon theology, or system of religious belief, it 
is very difficult to describe. Their theory is a compound of 
all the creeds on earth — Jewish, Pagan, Mahommedan and 
Christian. I give a brief summary of their doctrines, 
gleaned from various conversations with the Mormons 
and their leaders : 

1st. They believe in a multitude of Gods, each presiding 
over a certain portion of the material universe. I did not 
learn that they believed in any one Deity that was supreme 
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over all the others. Whenever I asked direct questions on 
this point, I was always answered evasively. 

2d. The only God with whom we in this planet are con- 
cerned, is the “Father of the human race,” the Being who 
inspired men to write the Bible, and the Book of Mormon, 
upon the golden plates, discovered and translated miracu- 
lously by Joe Smith. 

3d. A true Saint will hereafter arise from one degree of 
exaltation to another, until he finally becomes a God, and 
can create a world of his own, and people it with inhabi- 
tants. 

4th. The personal form of God is precisely that of a 
human being. 

5th. The power to work miracles is still possessed by all 
true believers, and such are the “Latter Day Saints,” and 
no others. 

6th. When Christ comes the second time, he will estab- 
lish a temporal kingdom, and reign as a literal king over 
all the earth; and this king will re-establish the law of 
Moses, and priesthood of Aaron. 

7th. Water baptism by immersion is an indispensable 
form of initiation into the visible kingdom of Christ, and 
when properly baptised, the disciple receives the Holy 
Ghost, and becomes the medium of miraculous power. 

8th. A member of the church can be baptised m behalf 
of those who are literally dead, and who have died without 
receiving this ordinance, and such baptism is efficacious by 
way of substitution. 

9th. Polygamy is a part of the ancient order of the 
church, and therefore still in force. 

They style themselves Mormons, or Latter Day Saints ; 
all others they denominate Gentiles, or heathen. They gen- 
erally believe in a hell, of limited duration, but some hold 
that punishment is endless. They believe that when Christ 
comes personally to set up his kingdom, all obstinate Gen- 
tiles that may at that time be found will be swept from the 
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world. They also hold that the present organization of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints is only a prelude to Christ’s 
second coming and kingdom. 

WOMEN ENSLAVED AT SALT LAKE. 

All Mormons, both high and low, are quite flippant in 
defense of their doctrines and practices. This has been re- 
marked in reference to many of the women among them, 
who appear to have a peculiar zeal in the cause. It is also 
said, that not a few of the women would be glad to be free 
from this society. But the women are truly a conquered 
people at Salt Lake. If they have any misgivings of con- 
science, they dare not whisper their doubts in the ear of 
any mortal. Such is the despotic system under which they 
live. 

The foregoing account of the Mormons, is in accordance 
with the best information I have been able to gain, and 
much of it the result of what I saw and heard personally. 
I wish them no harm, but at the same time apprehend that 
great evils will come upon them unless they reform, speed- 
ily, totally and radically. 

HYPOCRISY AND TREACHERY OF MORMONS. 

With reference to the religion of the Mormons, there is 
one consideration that is of importance to understand. Not- 
withstanding the Mormons profess to believe as much as 
all other sects put together, yet if the truth could be told, 
they are nearly all fully conscious that the whole scheme is 
a gross humbug and piece of deception, which they are 
attempting to palm upon the world. I would not state this, 
if I had not had an opportunity to ascertain the fact, by 
means of proofs which to my mind had the authority of a 
demonstration. 

To state the process by which I arrived at this important 
information, would occupy too many pages for the present 
w'ork. Many persons who are but little acquainted with the 
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Mormons, are astonished that people can be so ignorant 
and superstitious as to believe in such things as Mormons 
profess. But let such astonishment cease, for not one in a 
hundred at Salt Lake is so ignorant as to believe in the 
system embraced in this theory, or any part of it. Why, 
then, do they profess to believe it? This question is more 
difficult to answer. I, however, will merely suggest, that 
their theory forms their bond of union — is an excuse for 
the gratification of their passions — is a cloak for all their 
iniquitous proceedings — fosters their ambitious love of 
power, and priestly domination — hence their attachment 
to their theory, and determined zeal in its defence. It is my 
opinion that the Mormon community are not a whit behind 
the times as to general intelligence. They are knaves, rather 
than fools. But they have designs to accomplish, and their 
theory of government and religion is the grand instrumen- 
tality in attaining the ends at which they aim. 

As to myself, while I tarried at Salt Lake, I labored some 
in the wheat harvest, and gave a scientific lecture in the 
Bowery, and by these means raised money to prosecute my 
journey. On my arrival at Salt Lake, my funds were at 
rather a low ebb. I suffered a little from the tyranny of 
Brigham Young, but to relate my own private griefs is not 
the design of this work, and I therefore let them pass. 

To conclude this subject, Mormonism amounts virtually, 
to sedition or treason against the National Government, as 
their theory declares that Mormons are not subject to any 
human government, and hence they feel themselves under 
no obligation to pay any respect to the civil laws, or to those 
who administer them. Whenever, therefore, they pretend 
to obey the laws of the nation, it is all a piece of hypocrisy, 
to gain some sinister end. 

TREASONABLE AND DANGEROUS DESIGNS. 

Whenever the Mormons gain sufficient numbers, they 
will, without doubt, throw the mask entirely off, proclaim 
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Utah an independent nation, and bid defiance to the United 
States. They have virtually done this already, and almost 
any Mormon at Salt Lake will tell you that such is their 
fixed determination; to bring all this about, is the object 
towards which all their operations are constantly directed. 

They are determined to transform this free Republic 
into a despotism, with some Mormon prophet for an auto- 
crat. Many Mormons seem to think that the time has al- 
ready arrived, when the prophet’s standard of defiance 
ought to be unfurled. But is there any reason to apprehend 
danger from the increasing numbers and power of this 
upstart sect? Answer: In 1850, the Mormon prophet at 
Salt Lake affirmed that their numbers, in all parts of the 
world, amounted to five hundred thousand. If this be a 
fact, Joe Smith has gained as great a number of followers 
in twenty-five years as Christianity gained in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. Neither Christ or Mahomet 
gained converts like the Prophet of Nauvoo. 

CRAFT IN GAINING CONVERTS. 

The means of proselyting put in requisition by the 
Mormons, are immense. Their missionaries are now scour- 
ing every quarter of the globe, and the isles of the ocean. 
As the result of these operations, thousands and tens of 
thousands of their proselytes are annually landed on our 
shores, and still the work proceeds with an accelerated 
velocity. At this rate, how long will it be before Mormon- 
ism will become a tremendous power, directing the move- 
ments of a countless host of men, more dangerous in their 
principles than the followers of the Prophet of Mecca, or 
the murderous hordes that followed the bloody standards 
of Ghengis and Tamerlane, and who, in the course of 
twenty years, destroyed fourteen millions of people in 
Asia. 

An ancient Bible Prophet had a vision of a cloud, gath- 
ering in the midst of the clear blue sky. It was, at first, so 
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diminutive in size, as scarcely to attract notice ; but upon 
looking again, it had increased its dimensions, and con- 
tinuing to enlarge, it soon became a mighty shower, and 
poured a deluge of water upon the parched earth. Thus 
Mormonism, like a portentous cloud, is gathering in black- 
ness behind the Rocky Mountains. Being seen from so dis- 
tant a point of observation, it appears so small that it 
scarcely attracts the notice of the Government, or the na- 
tion. Let this cloud alone a few seasons more, and sud- 
denly it will darken all the western heavens, while from 
its dismal front a thousand lightnings will gleam, and its 
thunders shake the continent from sea to sea. A second 
race of Saracens, like swarms of African locusts, will 
overspread the land, stripping every green leaf from the 
tree of liberty. 

But some will still ask, can there be danger of such prog- 
ress in this work of darkness, under the resplendent light 
of the Nineteenth Century? In reply, I am willing to ad- 
mit, that the present is an age of progress, and a great 
number of truly enlightened minds may be found in differ- 
ent countries. The distinguished writer and philosopher, 
Dr. Thomas Dick, 8 estimates the number of the truly en- 
lightened in Europe, at two millions, or only one in one 
hundred and twenty-five of the population who are prop- 
erly enlightened in the principles of science, morality and 
religion. This estimate leaves still in partial darkness, even 
in Europe, two hundred and forty-eight millions of human 
beings. If the philosopher even approximates the true num- 
ber, you will perceive that abundant materials remain liable 
to become the devoted followers of vile impostors, and the 
zealous advocates of false and dangerous theories. But 
what is the secret of the wonderful success of the Mormon 
missionaries ? I reply, it is not because they convince people 

6 Dr. Thomas Dick (1774-1857) was a theologian and essayist. Four 
of his principal essays were published as his Works in 1836 and re- 
published in 1843 and 1846. 
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of the truth of the Mormon theory of religion. As I stated 
before, there are few among them so ignorant as to believe 
in any part or portion of Mormon theology. The secret of 
this unparalleled success, consists in several particulars. 

1st. All the preachers of Mormonism are a species of 
Jesuits. With them, the end sanctifies the means. As their 
theory embraces a part of every other, they can literally 
“become all things to all men,’’ in theology, without going 
beyond the limits of the Mormon faith. Mormonism is not 
like an almanac, calculated for the meridian of some par- 
ticular place, but will serve, without essential variation, for 
all latitudes, and all meridians from pole to pole. 

2d. They hold out the promise of great temporal bene- 
fits. To the landless of Europe and America, they proffer 
farms without cost. They say to the European laborer, who 
is strongly predisposed to emigrate to the United States, 
join our church, adopt our principles, obey our leaders, 
and you shall be assisted to emigrate to a land fertile as 
Eden’s primitive garden, and you may have, without 
money, and without price, as much of the soil as you de- 
sire; and if sickness, or other misfortune, overtakes you, 
our whole community is bound to lend you its aid. These 
are convincing arguments, especially when addressed to the 
toiling peasantry of the Old World. 

3d. The more opulent have the promise of office in the 
church, and various pecuniary advantages. At Salt Lake 
you may see many of these distinguished characters, living 
in the style of Turkish pachas, in spacious mansions, sur- 
rounded by smaller tenements, filled with the women com- 
posing their seraglios. Such arguments as these are 
sufficient to persuade many of the rich, unprincipled, and 
voluptuous, to become Mormons. 

4th. Another argument constantly urged by these mis- 
sionaries, is the bloody persecutions which have been 
endured by the Mormons in the States of Missouri and 
Illinois. This excites the sympathy of people not acquainted 
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with the circumstances. But if the facts were made known, 
all would discover that the Mormons have far less right to 
complain of persecution, than have the inmates of our 
penitentiaries. Instead of being persecuted, they have not 
as yet received at the hands of the people a tenth part of 
their just and legal deserts. 

5th. Another means of building up and sustaining their 
Society. It is said that most Mormons, male and female, 
belong to a secret, mystic order, in some particulars resem- 
bling Free Masonry, but without a charter from any 
regularly established Grand Lodge. Of this order, the 
prophet is Grand Master. They have their signs and pass- 
words, by which they are known to each other. Their alle- 
giance to this order is superior to any obligation that can 
be imposed upon them to support the Government of the 
United States, and stronger than any judicial oath im- 
posed by any magistrate who is not a Mormon. 

MORMON WITNESSES IN COURTS OF LAW. 

, It is difficult to convict a Mormon of sedition, or any 
other crime, when arraigned before the legal tribunals in 
the United States. Indeed, it is impossible to obtain judg- 
ment against them in such cases, as long as Mormon 
testimony is received. Such is my opinion, and I should 
have no confidence at all in Mormon witnesses in any sup- 
posable case, excepting in a case where one Mormon swears 
against another. Joe Smith was repeatedly tried on charges 
of sedition, or treason, but invariably cleared by Mormon 
testimony. Such will always be the result, in any attempt at 
legal proceedings against that people, as long as Mormon 
testimony is received. 

The Mormons were once driven from the State of Mis- 
souri, partly by the mob, and partly by the State authori- 
ties. They then took refuge in Illinois, fixing their seat of 
power at Nauvoo, on the Mississippi river. Here they 
flourished for a time, but soon came in collision with the 
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people, who, after enduring their insults, and suffering 
from their depredations many years, at length expelled 
the Ishmaelitish crew from the State, at the point of the 
sword. This was done by the people, without legal author- 
ity. But these people have not been persecuted for “right- 
eousness sake,” but for the want of righteousness. These 
Mormons have often been attacked by mobs. The reason 
of this is obvious. The people became satisfied that the civil 
law is absolutely powerless to do justice in reference to 
Mormons. 

Their seat of power is now located in Utah Territory, 
where they have the entire control; and it remains to be 
seen, how long it will be before they are found in opposi- 
tion to the General Government. Unless they abandon their 
theory of law and legislation, it will be impossible for them 
to remain for any great length of time at peace with the 
Nation. 


A MORMON LAW-CASE ANECDOTE. 

The Rev. Mr. Slater, a California emigrant, was one 
who stayed at Salt Lake during the Winter of i 85 o-’ 5 i, 
and afterwards published a pamphlet, in California, 7 illus- 
trating the workings of the Mormon system. The following 
anecdote is selected from his publication, and it will give 
the reader some idea of the manner in which justice is 
administered at Salt Lake. The correctness of Slater’s 
statements were confirmed by the signatures of five hun- 
dred California emigrants. 

“In the course of the Winter, an emigrant bought a 
horse of a Mormon, for which he paid one hundred dol- 
lars. Some time after this, the horse was missing. The 
owner made search for it, without success, and finally came 
to the conclusion that the animal was lost beyond recovery. 
After a while, the emigrant found his horse in the posses- 

7 This pamphlet, cited in note 3 above, contains many such charges. 
The author named one hundred fifteen witnesses. 
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sion of another emigrant. Says the first emigrant, 'I would 
like to know by what means you have obtained possession 
of my horse?’ The second replied, T bought the horse of a 
Mormon, and paid one hundred dollars for it.’ On further 
investigation, it was found that both these emigrants had 
bought the same identical horse, of the same identical Mor- 
mon, and had paid for the same an hundred dollars each ! 
These emigrants proceeded to prosecute the Mormon who 
had sold the horse. The cause came up for trial before a 
Mormon Magistrate, there being, of course, no other in the 
country. It was proved, by the disinterested testimony of 
emigrants, under oath, that the said Mormon sold that 
identical horse to both these emigrants. On the side of the 
defendant, no witnesses were called; but the defendant 
himself, who had sold the horse, made a statement before 
the Court, declaring, positively, that he had never owned 
or sold that particular horse, and had never seen the animal 
before. 

The inspired Magistrate proceeded to sum up the testi- 
mony, and declare the sage judgment of the Court. It was 
doubtful, in his Honor’s opinion, whether either of the 
parties had ever owned the said horse. The Court, there- 
fore, ordered the animal to be sold, forthwith, to pay the 
cost. The judgment was promptly executed, and the horse 
was sold, at once, by the public Crier.” 

Multitudes of similar illustrations of Mormon jurispru- 
dence might be given. 

The Mormon theory and practice in relation to the rights 
of property, may be stated as follows : — 

RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

i st. The Earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 

2d. The Saints shall inherit the Earth. 

3d. The Mormons are the Saints of the Most High. 

4th. The Mormons are the real owners of all the property 
on Earth, and therefore have a perfect right to take pos- 
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session of the same, whenever they have power to do so, 
and can do it with safety to themselves. 

HIGH CLAIMS OF MORMONISM. 

The Mormons claim to live under a theocracy, or Gov- 
ernment of God, and hence owe no allegiance to any mere 
human authority. The decrees of Brigham Young, and 
the acts of their Legislature, are spoken of by them as 
revelations from God, in which there can be no error. 
Magistrates, and other officers, claim to be inspired, and 
to act under direction from on High. Hence they dispense 
with written laws, in general, and hold all law books in 
supreme contempt. They have nothing to do with reports 
of cases, precedents, or commentaries upon the law. I have 
heard Brigham Young, in public, scout the very idea of a 
written law, or law book. 

PERSECUTION. 

If the Mormons have been persecuted, as they pretend, 
yet we would wish to have it distinctly understood, that 
they have not suffered these things for their opinions, 
but for their deeds of darkness and of crime. Doubtless, 
many well-disposed people have joined the Mormons 
through ignorance of the principles upon which the Society 
is founded; but can honest men and women remain with 
them, after they become initiated into the secrets of the 
Order ? 
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Determination to leave. — Move from the City. — Warm and Hot 
Springs. — Dancing Prophet and Priests. — Webber River — Wild 
Fruit — Salt Springs. — A Long Promontory. — Optical Illusion. — Huge 
Crickets — Strange Toads — Birds. — Wonderful Springs. — Subterranean 
Fires — Volcanic Crater. — River running beneath a Mountain. — 
Glimpse of the Lake — Warm Springs. — A Sink — Sage Bush. — Great 
Central Basin Described. — Returning Mormon Train. — Insufficient 
Arms. — Carson’s Creek — Shoshonee Indians. — Towering Monuments. 
— Grand Prospect. — Behind the great Crowd. — Carcases, Vultures, and 
Wolves. — Valley of Dry Bones. — Total Abstinence. — Hot Springs — 
Clouds of Steam. — A Strange Carriage — Indians. — A Warning — The 
Humboldt. — Indian Camp — Trout. — Indian Murders — Returning Train. 
Splendid Hot Spring. — A Thieving Indian — Dangerous Ground. — J erk- 
ing Beef. — The Humboldt — Indian Battle. — Traffic — A Library in the 
Desert. — Indian Depredations. — A Corpse found, and buried. — Hot 
Springs — An Emigrant killed. — Three Men killed. 

DETERMINATION TO LEAVE. 

T HURSDAY, August 29th, 1850. — At one time, 
I had almost come to the conclusion to stop at 
Salt Lake through the Winter. The Mormons tried 
to discourage all emigrants who were going to the mines. 
They told us that Salt Lake was a far better country, in 
which to earn money, than California; that the journey to 
the mines was horrible, beyond all description, and that it 
was altogether too late in the season, now, to start, and 
that, without doubt, we should be buried in snow on the 
mountains. About one thousand emigrants were, by such 
arguments, induced to tarry in the valley until Spring. They 
afterwards lamented the day on which they came to that 
fatal determination. But these had not chanced, as yet, to 
obtain a distinct view of the “Mormon elephant.” 

I have since learned from great numbers of those who 
stayed in the valley through the Winter, that in general they 
were well treated by the Mormons, until cold weather set 
in, rendering it impossible to go forward on their journey, 
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then their conduct towards the Gentiles was totally re- 
versed, and they afterwards found no sympathy, friend- 
ship, or justice in the proceedings of the “Saints/' The 
Mormons then adopted a policy, in relation to the emi- 
grants, of the most cruel and heartless character. 

A few of us had seen enough, already, to satisfy us that 
no real favors could be expected from Mormons. We were 
totally disgusted with a place where petty, upstart tyrants 
reigned without control, and rather than stay any longer, 
we chose to encounter the fatigues of the journey — the 
terrors of the Indian's scalping-knife — and the avalanches 
of snow among the mountains. If we lived to get through, 
we were in hopes of arriving in a country which was, at 
least, under the protecting wing of the American Eagle. 
I hired my passage on board a wagon, drawn by three 
yoke of oxen, all in good condition. My immediate asso- 
ciates were two Swedes, and three Americans. 

MOVE FROM THE CITY. 

At three o'clock, afternoon, we left the Mormon city, 
without a tear of regret, and moved onward, taking the 
northern route to California, which leads around the north- 
ern extremity of the great Salt Lake. 

WARM AND HOT SPRINGS. 

At the north side of the city we passed the Warm Spring. 
The water is somewhat warmer than blood-heat, is trans- 
parent, and affords a large quantity. It is a medicinal 
spring, of the chalybeate kind, similar to the Harrowgate 
Springs in England, or the Massena Springs, in St. Law- 
rence County, New York. There is a bathing-house 
erected here, which is owned by a Mormon Bishop. 

Four miles further on, we passed the Hot Spring. The 
temperature is near the boiling point. The spring issues 
from the base of a rock, which is a projection from the 
mountain, filling a basin, of twelve feet across, and of 
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unknown depth. The stream from the spring is of suffi- 
cient size to carry a grist-mill, over which boiling flood we 
pass on a slight bridge. Our road runs along the base of 
the chain of mountains which forms the eastern boundary 
of Salt Lake Valley. The mountain is on our right hand, 
and an inclined plane between us and the lake, on our left. 

At dark, came into a large Mormon settlement, and 
encamped. A Mormon here tried to persuade us to give up 
our present undertaking, but we were, at this time, proof 
against any persuasion coming from such a source. Dis- 
tance, eleven miles. 

DANCING PROPHET, AND PRIESTS. 

August 30th. — Our road is fine, and perfectly level, and 
is seldom more than a mile distant from the mountain. In 
the afternoon, we met a number of fine carriages, on board 
of which was the Governor, and the leaders of the Mor- 
mons ; also, a number of ladies, and the brass band. We 
understood that this party had been up to Webber river, 
for the purpose of fixing upon a site, upon which to build 
another city. 1 The party, on the way up, stopped one night 
with a brother Mormon, by the name of Brown, 2 where 
they had a ball, or dance, in the evening, to the music of 
the violin, the Chief Priest and Prophet leading off the 
head of the figure. The Divine Blessing was invoked, in 
a short prayer, before commencing this pious exercise. 
The custom of opening a ball with prayer, is general 
among these “Latter Day Saints/ 5 Whether this mingling 
of praying, fiddling, and dancing, is altogether proper, I 
shall not undertake to determine. 

1 The city of Ogden was located that summer. 

2 Probably Captain James Brown who came to Utah in 1847. In 
1848 he established a ranch on Weber River. Whitney, op . cit, Vol. I, 
pp. 342, 350, 375. 
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At sunset, arrived on the bank of Webber river, and 
encamped in a grove of poplars. In this vicinity is an ex- 
tensive settlement of Mormons. 

Distance, twenty-nine miles. 

WEBBER RIVER WILD FRUIT SALT SPRINGS. 

August 31st. — Started early, and forded Webber 
river, which is now very low, and has but little resemblance 
to this turbulent stream, when we crossed it on the eighth 
of July. 3 At eleven o’clock, passed the last house we expect 
to see, for the distance of seven hundred miles. 

Before noon, we passed a great number of springs of 
hot salt water, from which the streams flow down upon 
the plain towards the lake, and expand into numerous 
shallow ponds, the surface of which, as seen from the 
road, appear to be encrusted with salt. A white bank of the 
same article lies around their margins. 

We encamped soon after noon, on the bank of a creek 
of cold, fresh water, where we found a grove of English 
Black Haws. The trees were bent beneath the load of ripe 
fruit, and we gathered a bushel or two for future use. We 
here overtook a number of emigrant teams, and were glad 
to find that we were not the only travelers upon this lone- 
some road. Distance, fifteen miles. 

A LONG PROMONTORY 

September 1st. — Sunday. — Still pursuing our course, at 
the base of the mountain, which rises like a wall of naked 
rocks on our right. Towards the northern end of the lake, 
I perceived that a high mountain promontory makes out 
from the shore, in a direction nearly south, almost divid- 
ing the lake into two parts. This promontory cuts off the 
prospect, so that we can see only the sheet of water between 

3 This route was close to the lake. The crossing of the Weber at this 
place was possible only when the water was low. In the spring the 
road ran far to the north, and this was generally used by emigrants. 
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it and the eastern shore. This sheet varies in width from 
five to twenty-five miles. At the city we can see past the 
southern extremity of the cape, and obtain a view of the 
broad expanse beyond it. The lake is there of such extent, 
that the sun seems, at setting, to sink beneath its briny 
waves. 

OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

I will here state a fact that has been noticed by all per- 
sons who have traveled the overland route to California. 
In all the mountain region through which we pass, the 
space between us and any distant object seems diminished 
in a remarkable manner. An object is really four or five 
times further off than you would judge, until by experi- 
ence you learn to estimate distances in this singular region 
of the globe. 

The philosophic cause of this phenomena, may be the 
abruptness and height of the mountains, and the thinness 
and transparency of the atmosphere. 

We have seen no wild game, except rabbits, since leav- 
ing the city. Wolves have serenaded us at night, and there 
are said to be brown and grisly bears in the mountains. 

HUGE CRICKETS — STRANGE TOADS BIRDS. 

Black crickets, of enormous size, are numerous in all 
the barren tracts ; also, a species of lizard, and toads with 
horns and tails decorated with bright and variegated 
colors. There are but few birds in this valley, of the same 
species as those found in the States. Crows and buzzards 
are, however, sufficiently numerous. Sage hens bear some 
resemblance to the prairie chickens of the Western States, 
though they are much larger, and better food when cooked. 

WONDERFUL SPRINGS. 

To-day we passed a great number of springs, that 
would have been regarded as great curiosities, if met with 
in any other country except this. Many of these springs 
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were boiling hot, and held in solution the greatest possible 
amount of salt. They burst from the rocks near the base 
of the mountain. The water is very transparent. Several 
teams took on board their wagons kegs of this water, for 
the purpose of seasoning food, and preserving meat. In 
some places, we noticed both hot and cold springs issuing 
from the rocks quite near together. In one instance, at 
least, there is a large spring of boiling salt water, that 
pours out of a chasm in the rock not more than two inches 
from one that is both cold and fresh. A sheet of rock di- 
vides the streams; they both fall into and mingle in the 
same basin. There is a constant succession of these springs 
for a mile or two, and they form a strange variety, being 
of all temperatures, from extreme cold to boiling heat, and 
of every grade of saltness. 

SUBTERRANEAN FIRES VOLCANIC CRATER. 

It would seem that this whole region rests upon sub- 
terranean volcanoes, and at some future day a fiery deluge 
may fill the entire valley of Salt Lake with a sea of molten 
lava. This would be to the modern Sodom a fate like that 
which we are told in ancient times befel the cities of the 
plain. If such a catastrophe should happen, and if in their 
flight, any Mormon should look behind, he might easily 
be turned to a pillar of salt, if he should chance to fall into 
certain springs along this road. 

At a late hour we arrived on the bank of Bear river, and 
encamped. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

RIVER RUNNING BENEATH A MOUNTAIN. 

September 2d. — Forded Bear river early in the morn- 
ing. This is the same terrible stream that we crossed, sev- 
enty miles before arriving at Salt Lake. Where we now 
cross, is twenty miles from its entrance into the lake; it is 
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twenty rods wide, and four feet deep, running swiftly over 
a bed of pebbles. We got through without accident. 4 

The Mormons say that this river runs through a sub- 
terranean passage for many miles, under a chain of moun- 
tains that forms the eastern boundary of the valley, and 
that its egress into the plain is at no great distance above 
this ford. A considerable share of the water of this stream, 
after passing the ford, sinks in the sandy plain before it 
reaches the lake. 

GLIMPSE OF THE LAKE WARM SPRINGS. 

After crossing the river, our course lay for several miles 
across a dusty plain to the south-west, and then over a 
bench of high land, which is* the southern terminus of a 
chain of mountains that stretch far to the north. 5 We then 
came down into a fine valley, two miles wide, and turning 
to the north-west, ascended, gradually, seven miles. The 
hills on each side are of moderate elevation, smooth on the 
surface, and covered with green grass. The whole presents 
quite a pleasing landscape. We caught, for the last time, a 
distant glimpse of the great Salt Lake, about fifteen miles 
to the south. We are, therefore, passing the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake. 

Toward evening, descended an inclined plane six miles, 
and encamped near a multitude of warm springs, all of 
which are slightly tinctured with salt. Where they rose 
from the ground, they were rather too warm for cattle 
to drink, but by following the streams downward, we 
found water sufficiently cool for that purpose. Distance, 
twenty-four miles. 

A SINK SAGE BUSH. 

September 3d. — Took a north-westerly course, winding 
among hills of moderate height ; high, snowy mountains 

4 Near the present Corinne, Utah. 

s Southern terminus of Bluesprings Hills. The camp was at Blue- 
springs. The road was close to the route later used by the Central 
Pacific Railway. 
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visible to the south-west. Three teams, only, in company 
■with us. One great annoyance in traveling this road at this 
season, is the dust. The tramping of the cattle raises clouds 
that often conceal the whole train from sight. This dust 
seems to be composed of a soil naturally fertile, but per- 
fectly dried by the long drouth of Summer, whilst the vast 
amount of travel has pulverised it, to the width of fifty 
feet, to the fineness of flour. Being so very light, the least 
touch, or gale of wind, sets masses of it in motion. 

We came on to Sink Creek, 6 that runs from a large 
spring of good water. The stream issues from a canon in 
a neighboring mountain, and running a course of three 
miles into a beautiful little valley, the water spreads itself 
over the ground, and sinks, or is evaporated, thus irrigat- 
ing two or three hundred acres of land, which, in conse- 
quence, yields a luxuriant crop of grass. 

Passing along, we arrived at Deep Creek, 7 and en- 
camped among sage bushes, which cover all the surround- 
ing prospect, except a narrow strip of bottom-land along 
the stream. Distance, eighteen miles. 

September 4th. — The sage bush is the main article for 
fuel, for more than a thousand miles of this journey. Be- 
ing of such importance to travelers, it may merit a brief 
description : 

The leaves, when green, have a resemblance to those of 
the garden sage. A large number of stalks grow crowded 
together in a thick cluster, and are from two to eight feet 
high, and some of* them are six inches in diameter, taper- 
ing rapidly towards the top. It is a shrub. The grain is re- 
markably winding, and the leaves have a strong aromatic 

6 Hanzel’s or Hazel Spring, near the later Dillle ranch. Hulbert, 
op . cit., Vol. IV, No. 54. 

7 Near Snowville, on the northern border of Utah. J. Lynde, Report 
in Senate Ex. Doc . 36 Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 1024), p. 253, 
described this road : “Next morning we launched out upon the desert 
of sage and sand.” Marcy, op. cit., p. 290, mentioned the “heavy sage.” 
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smell. The wood has an agreeable odor, similar to that of 
beeswax, and when dry, is nearly of the same color. I have 
often heard it affirmed, that a decoction of the root, of two 
years’ growth, is a real specific for land scurvy. There is 
an abundance of dry stalks in most places, which being 
very combustible, are especially convenient in raising a 
sudden fire. Millions of acres in our vast interior are 
covered with this shrub. It would be difficult to cross the 
desert plains without its aid, as there is but a trifling 
amount of timber besides. Among these bushes, we quite 
commonly find, here and there, a scattering blade of grass, 
which seems to be of a very nutritious quality. Cattle can 
barely subsist upon it when they can do no better. Dis- 
tance, eighteen miles. 

GREAT CENTRAL BASIN DESCRIBED. 

September 5th. — The interior of the North American 
Continent is, for a general rule, nothing more than a 
desert, with here and there an oasis. The extent of this 
tract must amount to more than a million of square miles, 
being more than one thousand miles in length and breadth. 
I am satisfied that the cause of this eternal barrenness is 
the want of rain. The soil is generally of such a nature, 
that irrigation would render it highly productive. Much 
of this vast tract is destitute of springs, or streams, hence 
can never be irrigated, and therefore seems condemned, by 
a decree of Nature, to everlasting sterility. 

We moved along six miles, and arrived at an oasis, at 
the sink of Deep Creek, where we concluded to rest 
through the day and recruit the teams. Here we find more 
than a square mile of green grass, full waist high. Deep 
Creek is a good-sized mill stream, until it arrives at this 
place, where its waters spread around and sink in the plain, 
near its center, which plain is a desert, about twenty miles 
across. 
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Having leisure to-day, I will give a general description 
of the region usually styled the “Great Basin,” in which 
we are now traveling. 

The Basin is bounded by the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the west, and by the mountains east of Salt Lake 
on the east, the Oregon mountains on the north, whilst a 
chain of high mountains limit the Basin to the south. The 
whole is in somewhat of a square form, from six to eight 
hundred miles on each side, and nearly four thousand 
miles in circuit. The mountain chains by which it is en- 
tirely surrounded, are styled the “Rim of the Basin.” No 
streams or rivers that take their rise within the Rim, can 
make their way out, except by evaporation, or by sinking 
in the deserts. The great Salt Lake itself is only an im- 
mense sink, where several rivers and numerous streams 
are swallowed up. 

Many people conceive of the Great Basin, as of an im- 
mense plain, or at least as somewhat of a level country, 
having the Salt Lake in the center. Salt Lake, however, is 
near the eastern limit of the Basin, and so far is the 
country from being a plain, that, on the contrary, it con- 
sists of a vast assemblage of barren hills and mountains, 
running in every possible direction, many of which are as 
lofty as the rim of the Basin itself. Dispersed around 
among these mountains, are innumerable canons, and val- 
leys, some grassy plains, and many barren deserts of wide 
extent. A road has been sought out which winds around 
through valleys and defiles, and never ascends a mountain, 
where it is possible to get along any other way. 

RETURNING MORMON TRAIN. 

In the course of the day, a small train of Mormons 
passed us on their return from California. They gave us 
very discouraging accounts of what we may expect on the 
road, and even after we get to the gold region. These Mor- 
mons had, doubtless, received orders from the head pro- 
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phet at Salt Lake to discourage, as much as possible, all 
California emigrants. 

A few hours afterward, another train of returning Cal- 
ifornians passed by. These last were not Mormons. They 
are direct from the mines, and their accounts are quite 
encouraging. They say that gold is plenty there, and food 
and clothing abundant. 

We have now eight wagons, and forty men in company. 
The nights are cold and frosty. 

Distance, six miles. 

September 6th. — Proceeded due west over an extensive 
plain, surrounded on all sides by high mountains, except 
a narrow opening towards the north-west. At noon, halted 
at Pilot Springs. They burst out of the level desert, and 
after a course of half a mile, sink again imthe dusty plain. 
In the afternoon, rose several successive terraces of land, 
up to near the base of a mountain, where we encamped by 
the side of several good springs. 8 Two Shoshonee Indians 
came to our camp on horseback, armed with rifles, and 
stayed with us a part of the night. It is now judged neces- 
sary to guard our cattle at night, to prevent theft by the 
Indians. Our company is small, and the duty severe. The 
whole declivity of the mountain below us, and stretching 
far to the right and left, is studded over with clumps of 
cedar trees, twelve or fifteen feet high, with large round 
tops, giving the whole landscape the appearance of an im- 
mense orchard. Among these sequestered shades, we saw 
a new grave of a man who died of sickness on the twenty- 
first of August. 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

INSUFFICIENT ARMS. 

September 7th. — Breakfasted on rabbit soup; these 
animals being numerous, and of large size, in this quarter. 

8 Emigrant Springs. 
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Proceeding along the bench of land, through scattering 
groves, we soon came to an open, undulating plain, desti- 
tute of all vegetation except the everlasting sage, and 
greasewood bushes. A mountain, ten miles to the south, 
shows large bodies of snow near its summit. Crossed a 
fine, clear creek, 9 twelve feet wide, and soon after de- 
scended an inclined plane eight miles, and encamped near 
the sink of a very small stream, where we found a scant 
supply of grass. We are now only four wagons and twenty 
men, in company, and are poorly armed. Among us are 
only five rifles, and two pistols. We are in a bad condition 
to fight a battle with the Indians, should we have occasion 
to do so. 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

CASSIUS CREEK SHOSHONEE INDIANS. 

September 8th. — Started at eight o’clock. Crossed Cas- 
sius Creek, 10 twenty feet wide, and two feet deep. Fol- 
lowed the stream downwards, through a lengthy defile, 
among detached, conical mountains. Grass plenty growing 
on the bottom land, along the creek. After this, we 
emerged into an extensive plain, covered as usual, with 
sage bushes. There is a snowy mountain about twelve miles 
to the north. Several Shoshonee Indians visited us, for the 
purpose of trading and begging for food. Our charity in 
dealing out provisions is becoming very stinted, — it begins 
and ends at home. 

We encamped at four o’clock, on the bank of Cassius 
Creek. There is a range of mountains directly in front of 
us, through some gorge of which, I suppose our road will 
lead us. Distance, fourteen miles. 

TOWERING MONUMENTS GRAND PROSPECT. 

September 9th. — Sunday. — Leaving the creek and turn- 
ing to the right, ascended an inclined plain for several 

9 Rock or Clear Creek. 

10 Cassius Creek was one of the tributaries of Raft River. 
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miles, then two miles through a defile, or mountain pass,- 
which soon descended into a valley, in which we passed the 
junction of the Fort Hall and Salt Lake roads. A short 
distance from the junction, are the noted Steeple Rocks , 11 
between two of which runs the Fort Hall road , 12 the pass 
being barely sufficient to crowd a wagon through. In 
sight of, and near our road, are two tall and sharp pointed 
columns, two or three hundred feet in apparent height, 
their forms being regular and beautifully elongated cones. 
Here are monuments erected by the hand of Nature, rival- 
ing in grandeur Trajan’s Pillar, or Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Further back on the Fort Hall road, I am told is a succes- 
sion of these steeples, filling a narrow valley for two or 
three miles. We now ascended, for the distance of four 
miles, and found ourselves on the summit of a ridge of 
mountains. A prospect bounded only by the power of 
vision, now burst upon the sight. A broad valley stretch- 
ing north and south, lay at our feet, and, perhaps two 
thousand feet below us. A long stream, called Goose 
Creek , 13 winds its way through the valley, which is stud- 
ded over with a countless number of hills, of beautiful and 
fantastic forms. To the west of this interminable vale is 
a vast amphitheater, of mountains, rising in successive 
chains behind each other, the most distant, overlooking the 
whole, and appearing like the faint glimpse of a cloud, 
with pointed summits stretching along the horizon. Taken, 
all in all, it was one of the most sublime pieces of mountain 
scenery I have as yet surveyed in this region of wonders. 
We now descended five miles a fearful steep, and in many 

11 The “City of Rocks,” near the present Gooding, Idaho. The 
earliest wagon train reported as going through here was in 1845. J. H. 
Simpson, Reports of Explorations . . .for a Direct Wagon Route . . . 
to Carson Valley (Washington, 1876), p. 22. 

12 The Fort Hall Road was much used in 1849 and 1850. Later the 
roads through northern Utah were more frequently followed. 

13 Delano, op. cit., p. 152, described “the wild strange valley of Goose 
Creek.” 
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places, we had to chain all the wheels, and assemble all our 
force to hold the wagons back. 

In one place, we descended a hill for about a mile, com- 
posed wholly of a substance resembling burnt lime, or 
magnesia. It is as light as corkwood, and being in the road 
pulverised to perfect fineness by the travel, the wheels 
sink in it to the depth of nearly two feet, raising an im- 
mense white cloud of dust. We encamp on the banks of 
Goose Creek, the grass green, but short as possible. 

In the creek we found great numbers of the carcases of 
dead horses and cattle. It requires some little practice to 
relish a beverage in which putrescent flesh has been for 
months steeping. But here we have no choice. 

Distance, twenty miles. 

BEHIND THE GREAT CROWD. 

By tarrying so long at Salt Lake, we find ourselves far 
in the rear of the great emigrant crowd, this having passed 
along nearly two months since, and ere this time, has, for 
a general rule, arrived in California. 

At this time, there are none on the road, except here and 
there small, straggling parties, which, from various causes, 
have been hindered in their progress. Such is the fact in 
reference to ourselves. We seem to be almost alone, com- 
pared with the endless throngs among which we travelled 
in June and July. There was no danger from Indian hos- 
tilities while a vast army constantly crowded the way. But 
the case is now quite different. We are in small companies 
at present, and separated by wide distances from each 
other. Our dispersed situation gives the Indians every 
facility of annoying us, if they have a disposition to do 
so. “Eternal vigilance,” is our only safety. 

CARCASES, VULTURES AND WOLVES. 

At six in the morning we moved along in a southerly 
direction, following up the creek, occasionally ascending 
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hills to avoid bends in the stream. Since falling into the 
Fort Hall road, we find a greatly increased number of the 
carcases of dead animals. Crows, hawks, and buzzards, 
fare sumptuously, and collect along the road in great num- 
bers. Wolves also come in for a share, and bands of these 
animals around our encampments, greet us with their 
nocturnal serenades. 

In the afternoon we passed a hot spring, the water not 
quite up to the boiling point. We encamp on the bank of 
the stream, upon the green and level bottom. 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 

September ioth. — Leaving Goose Creek, we followed 
a branch of the same up through a canon, then descended 
into a valley barren of all vegetation, and strewed with 
carcases and bones, rendering it as unpromising in appear- 
ance as that notable valley seen by the Prophet Ezekiel in 
his vision. We passed two springs of water , 14 but through 
the reckless obstinacy of the men who owned the teams, we 
took no water on board, and we saw neither grass or water 
until nearly noon the next day, suffering much from thirst, 
and being out of bread, and having no liquid with which 
to mix the flour. The valley in which we are traveling is 
nearly level, having upon the right and left hand a stupen- 
dous amphitheater of naked, barren mountains. Numer- 
ous graves of emigrants are here scattered along by the 
wayside, and the effluvia of dead animals fills the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Encamped at eleven o’clock at night, 
in the midst of a desert, without either grass or water. 

Distance, thirty-three miles. 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

September nth. — Started early, following up the 
smooth and level valley. At eleven o’clock, ascending a 

14 Rock Springs. 
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canon a short distance, came to grass and several springs 
of good water. We were glad to call a halt here and cook 
a breakfast, having practiced “total abstinence” from food, 
as well as from drink, for thirty hours. — Snowy moun- 
tains are in sight, about fifty miles to the south. Our course 
is south-west. After a hearty repast, moved on five miles 
to a very good camping place on Coldwater Creek , 15 a 
small stream. About fifteen miles further on, we can see 
the terminus of this long valley, in which we have been 
moving for several days. Much of the ground in this 
quarter is covered with saleratus and soda. Our fuel, along 
here, has been sage, greasewood, and wagons that have 
been abandoned on the way. 

The greasewood shrub bears no resemblance to the 
sage; the stalks are smaller, the leaves thick, resembling 
pine, having a tuft of yellow flowers at the end of each 
twig. Distance, sixteen miles. 

HOT SPRINGS CLOUDS OF STEAM. 

September 12th. — Started at sunrise, following along 
the level border of the stream. We soon came to a large 
cluster of boiling hot springs . 16 There may be an hundred 
or more of these springs. They rise, from a quagmire near 
the road. The morning being cold, a great cloud of steam 
arose from them, as from a number of steamboats. 

A drove of about thirty antelopes ran past us, at a 
distance of half a mile. Several hunters started out and 
attempted to head them, by taking a turn around a hill, but 
not succeeding in this, gave up the chase, and did not 
overtake the teams, until we had proceeded about twelve 
miles. We now left the valley, and passing over a low 
chain of mountains, following up one canon and down 
another into a small valley, having a small stream, which 

15 Rock Springs Creek. 

16 Thousand Springs, the source of Thousand Springs Creek. Hul- 
bert, op . cit. r Vol. IV, No. 13. 
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we think must be Canon Creek, 17 a tributary of the Hum- 
boldt river. Snow-covered peaks ten miles to the south. 
Distance, twenty miles. 

September 13th. — Proceeded eight miles over undulat- 
ing barrens, covered with sage and greasewood, then de- 
scended into a level valley, abounding in grass, where we 
found a number of springs, or rather deep basins filled 
with water, having no visible outlets. Several Indians were 
strolling about the valley. At five in the evening, came to 
the bank of a creek, and encamped near the western base 
of one of the snowy peaks we saw in the morning. We are 
in doubt whether the stream is Canon Creek, or Humboldt 
river, near its head. Numerous mountains glimmering 
with snow are now seen in all directions, except the north. 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

A STRANGE CARRIAGE INDIANS. 

September 14th. — Moved down the level bottom which 
now appears to be three or four miles in breadth. The 
stream occasionally sinks in the ground, and after a mile 
or two again re-appears. About noon stopped on the bank 
of the creek, one mile from the road. 

At this place we saw a singular vehicle drawn by two 
horses. It belonged to a man from Milwaukee, who, in 
company with two men, were , traveling with it to Cali- 
fornia. It was a cart, having tires a f oot wide, and two sets 
of spokes to each wheel. The bed was an immense tin box, 
made water-tight, having a framework upon the inside, 
to strengthen it. The owner was forming a guide-book, 
for the use of future travelers, and within the huge tin 
box, was a roadometer of an ingenious construction. 
When they started, the carriage had six wheels, all of the 
same construction, and was drawn by six horses, besides 
which, there was a curious piece of machinery fixed within 
the bed for the purpose of propelling this strange locomo- 

17 Bishop's Creek or east fork of the Humboldt. Idem, No. 17. 
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tive by hand, in case the horses should fail. Six men had 
agreed to take passage on board this carriage, but three 
of them had backed out before starting. At this time, he 
had lost four of his horses, and had cut down the ponder- 
ous chariot to a cart for two horses. He had expended 
near two thousand dollars to get started in this way, and 
now seemed to be in somewhat reduced circumstances. He 
had evidently been the author of an unprofitable inven- 
tion, although a man of extensive scientific knowledge, 
and of great mechanical ingenuity. His horses were now 
low in flesh, and his cart quite too heavy a load for them 
to draw. 

Fifteen or twenty half-naked Indians visited us to-day, 
some on foot, and others on horseback, armed with rifles, 
bows and arrows. These last are constructed with great 
ingenuity ; the bowstrings are the twisted and dried sinews 
of animals. The bows are short, not exceeding three feet 
in length, the arrows being about two feet long, to the 
hind end of which, is fastened a small tuft of feathers, the 
point being a sharp two edged blade of iron, well polished, 
though some are , pointed with glass. An Indian will send 
an arrow with such force, as to pierce a man's body com- 
pletely through. The bow and arrow seems to be nearly 
as deadly a weapon, as the rifle or musket. The bow has 
one advantage in battle ; they can send a dozen arrows in 
the time necessary for charging or loading a rifle once. 
When a band of Indians make an attack at a suitable 
distance, their arrows fill the air like a storm of hail. 

A WARNING THE HUMBOLDT. 

To-day we picked up a paper near the road, signed with 
eight names, cautioning travelers to beware of the In- 
dians, and stating that two of their men were shot by these 
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Diggers, 18 while guarding their cattle at night. Encamped 
near the stream, which is now thirty feet wide, and two 
feet deep. We are satisfied that this is none other than the 
river Humboldt, named after the illustrious traveler and 
philosopher, the Baron Humboldt. Distance, sixteen 
miles. 


INDIAN CAMP TROUT. 

September 15th. — Sunday. — Lay by for the purpose 
of resting the teams, cooking, &c. The river bottom is 
now three or four miles in width, very level, and runs in 
a direction from northeast to southwest. There is no tim- 
ber except willows, which fringe the brink of the stream, 
and as usual, sage and greasewood upon the bench of land 
between the bottom and the mountains to the right and 
left. We can also see a few dwarf cedars and pines, at a 
great distance in the canons that open into the valley. 

During the day, three of our men went out to an Indian 
encampment, where they saw fifty or more of these Dig- 
gers, male and female, old and young, all being nearly des- 
titute of clothing. They had several hundred of the finest 
trout, a fish about twelve inches in length. A number of 
the Indians were fishing in the river near by, with scoop- 
nets,, and seemed to have a perfect understanding of the 
business, and to take the fish with great facility. These 
Indians seemed friendly, invited the men to go into the 
camp, and gave them some of their broiled trout. Their 
style of cooking fish was peculiar. They were thrown alive 
into the fire as soon as taken from the water, without any 
seasoning or dressing at all. They also treated the men with 
choke cherries. Where they found this fruit, I know not, 
as we have seen no choke cherry bushes in this region. 

18 The Digger Indians, a branch of the Shoshones, lived in abject 
poverty upon insects and carcases of animals which they found dead. 
They were timid and peaceful. Langworthy, like many other early 
travellers, called all Indians who had their habitations partly under- 
ground “Diggers.” The Utes and Bannocks were warlike and savage. 
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INDIAN MURDERS RETURNING TRAIN. 

September 16th. — Came on eight miles and halted, 
after crossing a considerable creek, near its entrance into 
the Humboldt. On the road, met a crowd of Indians, and 
found eight or ten more at our stopping place. These In- 
dians appeared quite impudent and ferocious. One of them 
attempted to take away one of our rifles without liberty. 
But we finally succeeded in wrenching it from his grasp. 
At this time, I believe a fight would have ensued, had the 
Diggers been sufficiently numerous. These Indians had 
brawny limbs, and apparently, great strength and activity. 
We here found a paper posted up, informing us that two 
men were killed by the Indians near this spot, a few days 
since. Their bodies were found by a party of emigrants, 
who came along afterwards, and by whom they were here 
interred. 

Pursuing our way, in the course of the afternoon met a 
wagon , train of thirty or forty persons returning from 
California. Their report, in general, is favorable, though 
they seem to think we are quite too late to cross the moun- 
tains without difficulty. Distance, sixteen miles. 

SPLENDID HOT SPRING. 

September 17th. — At ten in the morning, saw numer- 
ous columns of what appeared like smoke, rising over the 
bushes, at the distance of a mile to the left, and near the 
river. We supposed it to be a large Indian encampment, 
but moving on around a bend in the stream, we .perceived 
that the smoke was nothing but steam that arose from a 
great number of boiling hot springs. Mr. West, and my- 
self waded the river, for the purpose of taking a look at 
these curiosities. The water in these springs is fresh, and 
beautifully transparent. Several gush from apertures in 
a ledge which forms the southern bank, whilst many 
others rise from a sandy beach near the stream. Two of 
the latter are splendid specimens. One is a round basin, 
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twelve feet across, and eight feet deep, having a round 
open aperture at the bottom, as if bored with an auger, 
through which the boiling water rises to the surface with 
considerable force. The other is similar in appearance, and 
about two-thirds as large. The water is so very clear, that 
you may see the bottom as plainly as though filled with 
air. Here cooking might be carried on upon a large scale, 
without any consumption of fuel, as the water is at the 
boiling point. 19 

Near sunset, crossed the river, near the place where the 
emigrant route, called “Hastings’ Cut-Off,” 20 forms a 
junction with our road. The , “cut-off” runs around the 
south end of Salt Lake, starting from the Mormon City. 
Distance, eighteen miles. 

A THIEVING INDIAN — DANGEROUS GROUND. 

September 18th. — Crossed the river four times, all 
within a short distance. The fords are good, and the stream 
low. We then traveled along the river bottom eight miles. 
The river then makes a great bend to the south, and passes 
through a tremendous canon, to avoid which we ascend a 
mountain eight miles, then descending a canon ten miles, 
we again arrived on the bank of the Humboldt, at mid- 
night, and found a large train of emigrants encamped, and 
were very willing to do the same, being excessively weary 
with this day’s march. In the latter part of the night, a man 
on guard shot at an Indian, who was in the act of stealing 
a horse. The sentinel did not know that his shot produced 
any other effect, except adding considerably to the speed 
of the villainous Digger. 

At this encampment, I have conversed with a number 
of men who have just come through by way of Hastings’ 
Cut-Off, or rather “Cut-On,” as they term it, and they 

19 Hot Springs near the present Elko, Nevada. 

20 Hastings* Cut-Off later became a mail route. Hulbert, op. cit„, 
No. 2 i. Bryant, op. cit Chap, xiv, describes this route. 
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give it as their opinion, that it is a longer route than the 
northern one, by more than fifty miles. They had to cross 
a desert, ninety miles, without grass or water. It is a level, 
salt desert, and lies contiguous to the great Salt Lake. It 
seems to be a dangerous road to travel, especially towards 
the western limit. If caught upon this part of it in a shower 
of rain, the consequence would be disastrous, if not fatal; 
particularly as to the wagons and animals ; all would sink, 
to rise no more. The road runs upon a crust, of no great 
thickness, covering an ocean of mud, saturated with salt. 
A small amount of rain dissolves this crust, and leaves 
the traveler in a most perilous situation. Many teams have 
been lost in this dreary plain. In dry weather the desert 
can be crossed without danger of sinking. Let all travelers 
entirely avoid this route ; there has been inexpressible suf- 
fering upon it the present season for want of water. Hun- 
dreds must have perished of thirst, had not some teams, 
after they had crossed, returned loaded with casks of 
water, for the relief of the famishing multitudes. Distance, 
thirty-three miles. 


JERKING BEEF. 

September 19th. — Moved along two miles, where we 
found a large company encamped, and concluded to lay 
by for the day, and slaughter an ox that a man belonging 
to our team had picked up, about ten miles this side of the 
last settlements, and either belonged to a Mormon, or else 
had strayed from an emigrant train. The ox made excel- 
lent beef ; a part was sold at twelve cents per pound, and 
we jerked the remainder. These operations made a severe 
day's labor for all hands. We found a few teams along 
here that had started from Salt Lake with so small a sup- 
ply of provisions, that they are now mostly destitute, al- 
though the journey is scarcely half accomplished. Their 
only resource will be to slaughter some of the cattle be- 
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longing to the trains, and subsist on meat alone. Distance, 
two miles. 


THE HUMBOLDT INDIAN BATTLE. 

September 20th. — We move upon a very fine road, upon 
the south side of the river. This stream is now about sixty 
feet wide, and not more than eighteen inches deep upon 
the ripples. In the fore part of the season, this river was 
a turbulent stream, and gave the emigrants great trouble 
in crossing, and in it not a few were drowned. The bottom 
land is seldom more than two miles wide, but the valley, 
consisting of rolling land, is of various widths, from five 
to twenty miles. The banks are everywhere fringed with 
willows, many of which being dead and dry, are excellent 
fuel. Where we stop, at noon, are twelve wagons ; besides 
which, are two men packing upon ponies, and two others 
who carry on their backs their provisions and camp 
equipage. Men are so bent on going to the land of gold, 
that they travel on, whether properly prepared or not. I 
hear of two men now on the way to California, and who 
are ahead of us, one has a hand-cart, and the other a 
wheel-barrow. 

To-day, the mountains are of moderate height to the 
right and left, and no snow is visible in any direction. I 
believe this to be the first time we have entirely lost sight 
of snow, since about the tenth of June. We encamp in a 
bend of th^ river, where the grass is like that of an eastern 
meadow, being a species of red-top, three feet high, very 
thick, and would produce three tons to the acre. Near our 
encampment, is a new grave, at the head of which a paper 
is posted, from which we learn that the man who lies 
buried here is from Keokuk, Iowa, and was killed in a 
battle with the Indians, on the fifth of August. Distance, 
eighteen miles. 
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TRAFFIC A LIBRARY IN THE DESERT. 

September 21st. — In the morning, passed an encamp- 
ment of thirty or forty Diggers. One of the Swedes trav- 
eling with our team, had a small horse, low in flesh, which 
he brought from Salt Lake. He swapped with one of these 
Indians for a fine pony, making a very good trade. An- 
other man sold them an old, worn out jack-knife, destitute 
of a spring, for a silver dollar. These Diggers seem to be 
ignorant of the value of money, and by what means they 
became possessed of a dollar, is a mystery. The Indians 
in this quarter, go without clothes, not from necessity, but 
choice. They might clothe themselves without expense, if 
they desired to do so, as garments of every kind strew the 
ground on each side the way. The emigrants frequently 
throw away their clothing, upon finding newer and better 
garments. Since starting, I have in this way swapped 
articles of clothing several times. 

Facilities for the acquisition of knowledge, are becom- 
ing ample along these barren deserts. Lying by the way- 
side, are a great variety of books, which their owners 
have thrown away to lighten their loads. From this ex- 
tended library I frequently draw a volume, read and 
return it. 

All the Indians along the Humboldt, call themselves 
Shoshonees, but the whites call them Diggers, from the 
fact that they burrow under ground in the winter. 

INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 

We every day hear of emigrants having their animals 
stolen by Indians. These crafty marauders will creep up, 
and shoot cattle that are so closely guarded that they can- 
not drive them away. The animals thus slaughtered are 
left behind, and the Diggers feast upon their carcases 
when the emigrants have gone. An adjoining train, a few 
mornings since, drove up their team, and found an arrow 
sticking in an ox to the depth of ten inches. A day or two 
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since, a man falling back a short distance behind his train, 
had a bullet shot through his hat, grazing the top of his 
head. The ball came from a thicket of willows. Companies 
ought to keep near together, and guard with vigilance 
their camp and stock at night. 

Crossed the river, and encamped near the bank ; fifteen 
teams in sight. Ridgeway's passenger ‘ train, from St. 
Louis, 21 came up with us here. This train, being a horse 
train, came by way of Hastings' Cut-Off, and started 
from the Mormon city one day in advance of us. Distance, 
twenty miles. 

September 22d. — Sunday. — We passed this day in 
crossing a wide desert, destitute of all vegetation except 
the same monotonous sage. The river here makes a great 
bend to the north. At four, afternoon, came again to the 
river, and encamped. Here, and for a hundred miles back, 
the mountains look perfectly naked, not even a bush to 
be seen. 

Distance, sixteen miles. 

A CORPSE FOUND AND BURIED. 

September 23d. — Continued our course along the same 
dreary desert, the river being several miles to the right. 22 
About ten in the morning, I discovered the corpse of a 
man lying about six rods from the road. He had been shot 
through the heart with a bullet, was stripped naked, and 
had been some eaten by wolves. His scalp had been taken 

21 This enterprise made only one trip. H. H. Bancroft, Chronicles 
of the Builders of the Commonwealth (San Francisco, 1891), Vol. V, 
p. 293, quotes a passenger in the St. Louis Republican : “Just think of 
120 persons from all parts of the world thrown together for the first 
time — lawyers, doctors, divines, gentlemen of leisure, clerks, specu- 
lators, et cetera, tumbled together and forced to stand guard, cook, 
carry wood and water, wash dishes, and haul wagons out of mud 
holes.” 

22 There were two roads, one on each side of the Humboldt. Hulbert, 
op. cit., Vol. IV, Nos. 24 ff. 
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off. It appears, that after he was shot and scalped, he was 
dragged about two rods, in order to remove him from the 
blood, preparatory to stripping off his clothes. He lay on 
his back, among the sage bushes, upon a hard, smooth 
piece of saleratus ground, and in his death struggles had 
with his heels gouged two holes in the ground, nearly 
twelve inches in depth, and with his fingers had scratched 
up the earth as far each way as he could reach. We judged 
that he had been dead about twenty-four hours. — Twenty 
rods from the body, we found a piece of a pocket-book, 
containing a paper, from which we learned that his name 
was Huttenbaugh, from St. Louis. We buried the corpse, 
and I wrote a statement on a slip of paper, put it in a split 
stick, and placed it at the head of the grave. 

These Indians will sometimes kill a man for the merest 
trifle of plunder, for a shirt, or even a fish-hook. They 
seem not to be aware of any difference, in a moral point 
of view, in the act of killing an antelope, or a human be- 
ing. Stealing, also, is considered as meritorious, if they 
can do it and escape punishment. The Swede had his pony 
stolen during the past night. We suppose it has been taken 
by its former owner. 

Encamped where the river enters a canon. Distance, 
sixteen miles. 

HOT SPRINGS AN EMIGRANT KILLED. 

September 24th. — Started before sunrise, and at ten 
o’clock passed a large number of hot springs, that seem to 
rise at the base of a hill, two miles south of the road. We 
did not visit them, but they send up a heavy column of 
steam visible many miles. We went over a high bench of 
rocky land, and then came down upon the river, and halted. 
While here, a white man came over to us from the opposite 
bank, and informed us that the body of an emigrant had 
been found the day before, on the north side of the Hum- 
boldt, supposed to have been killed by Indians. Lying 
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near it was also the corpse of an Indian. The emigrant had 
been shot through the heart with a ball ; an arrow was still 
sticking in his skull. His bowels had been torn out, and 
the heart carried away. We begin to think that these Dig- 
gers are somewhat dangerous neighbors. Many of them 
have rifles, and all others have bows and arrows. Along 
here, the river runs a very serpentine course, through a 
valley twenty or thirty miles wide. The road proceeds in 
nearly a straight line, touching upon the stream only at the 
bends. The Humboldt seems to grow smaller as we follow 
it downwards. It has few or no tributaries, and the water 
is continually sinking, as well as being lost by evaporation. 
Distance, twenty miles. 

THREE MEN KILLED. 

September 25th. — In the afternoon, three men on foot 
overtook us, and were in a starving condition. Early on 
the morning of the twenty-fourth of September, twenty 
or thirty Indians on horseback, armed with rifles, attacked 
their company, consisting of six persons, killing three of 
the men ; the other three, almost by a miracle, made their 
escape, and overtook us, after traveling seventy miles 
without food, having lost all their horses, clothing and 
provisions. The men killed, were Holman, from Ken- 
tucky, and two young men by the name of Robinson, from 
Michigan. These men had fought with desperate bravery, 
first discharging their rifles, and then defending them- 
selves with the breech of their guns, until borne down by 
numbers. It was a struggle for life. Distance, eighteen 
miles. 
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BEAUTIFUL BLUFFS OF MARL. 

S EPTEMBER 26th. — Proceeded down the broad 
valley; the mountains to the right and left look very 
distant. The river becomes narrow and dirty, and 
has an alkaline taste. Alkali abounds throughout the whole 
valley of the Humboldt, and the waters are, of course, 
tinctured with it. Encamped near the river, the bluffs be- 
ing not more than fifty rods asunder, and they consist of 
a similar white marl to that which abounds in the region 
of the Black Hills, east of the Rocky Mountains. This 
marl is mixed with gravel, and the bluffs have been water- 
worri into regular and beautiful forms. A few scattering 
cedars are visible to-day, on the sides of the distant moun- 
tains. Wagons are now our principal fuel; these are not 
scarce. Distance, eighteen miles. 

ALKALINE DESERT. 

September 27th. — Rose from the bottom, and soon came 
upon a sandy plain, upon which we traveled until about 
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two o’ clock, afternoon, when, descending a little, our road 
for several miles lay across an alkaline desert, hard and 
smooth, and destitute of every species of vegetation. It 
looked some like an immense brick-yard, prepared for 
use, and is doubtless covered with water in the rainy 
season. 

Encamped where we found no grass. Willow browse 
is here the only subsistence for teams. 

Distance, twenty miles. 

A DANGEROUS CUT-OFF. 

September 28th. — Started at half-past six. The view 
around presents low mountains at a distance, whilst near 
at hand are numerous ranges of pyramidical hills, com- 
posed of white marl, giving the landscape a magnificent 
appearance. To-day the road makes a great curve. Myself 
and others, on foot, took a straight course across another 
alkaline desert, three or four miles in breadth. On this 
tract a strong effluvia rises from the ground, having a 
pungent smell, like holding one's head over a chaldron of 
boiling salts of lye. The heat also was suffocating, so 
much so, that at one time we thought it would be impos- 
sible to proceed further in this direction, but we perse- 
vered, and safe from harm issued at length from these 
suffocating exhalations. 

SINGULARITY OF THE HUMBOLDT. 

The Humboldt is a singular stream ; I think the longest 
river in the world, of so diminutive a size. Its length is 
three or four hundred miles, and general width about 
fifty feet. From here, back to where we first saw it, the 
quantity of water seems about the same. It rather dimin- 
ishes in size as it proceeds. 

We met several Indians on horseback. They had 
bunches of angle- worms, tied up in handkerchiefs, and one 
of them, who could speak a little English, said they were 
going up the river to catch fish. 
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Encamped in a miserable, barren place, subsisting the 
cattle upon willow browse. On the top of a conical hill, 
eighty rods distant, sat a wolf very deliberately watching 
our movements. Distance, fifteen miles. 

September 29th. — Move on through incessant clouds 
of dust. The mountains that bound the valley on each side, 
consist of naked rocks of a dark color. The soil in the 
valley is clay, and thoroughly dried by the sun. We en- 
camp on the bank of the river, and appearances indicate 
that we are near the sink, 1 the stream being sub-divided 
into a number of channels. 

Distance, fifteen miles. 

THE BIG MEADOW MORMON TRAIN. 

September 30th. — Arrived at noon on the confines of 
the “Big Meadow.” Here the river spreads into a very 
shallow lake, twenty miles in length, by near ten miles in 
breadth. This sheet of water is nearly surrounded by a 
wide morass, covered with a kind of coarse grass and 
rushes. This is the fodder which the emigrants take on 
board their wagons, preparatory to crossing the “Great 
Desert.” This Big Meadow lies on both sides of the lake, 
and stretches along for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. We encamped by the side of the Meadow, in com- 
pany of fourteen Mormons, with eighty pack-horses and 
mules, on their. return from California to Salt Lake. The 
account they give of the mines, is, by no means, flattering. 
In conversation with one of these Mormons, the leader, he 
expressed an opinion that the United States have not 
power to subdue the Mormons. He said the Mormons 
could destroy an army of one hundred thousand men, be- 
fore they arrived within fifty miles of the valley. I told 

1 The sink of the Humboldt. Around it was the marshy region which 
Langworthy called the “Big Meadow.” 
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him that five thousand men would be amply sufficient to 
annihilate all the followers of Joe Smith on the west side 
of the mountains, or to drive them into the Pacific Ocean. 
Distance, twelve miles. 

PREPARING TO CROSS THE DESERT. 

October ist. — Lay by during the fore part of the day, 
for the purpose of cutting grass in the Big Meadow. Sev- 
eral small trains are here engaged in the same business. 
We tie the grass in bundles, and stow it in the wagons. 
Several packers are also making preparations by slinging 
two small bundles upon each horse or mule. We found 
a man here in difficult circumstances. He had two very 
poor horses, upon which to pack his clothing and pro- 
visions, and his two youngest children. He had a little 
boy, who, as well as himself, trudged along on foot. He 
had buried his wife on the road. How he got through the 
journey, I never knew. He needed help, and there were 
those present abundantly able to assist, had they possessed 
dispositions to do so. I was only a passenger, and could 
not dictate. The men with whom I hired a passage, might 
have assisted this man, their cattle being in good order, 
and scarcely any load. But on this occasion, they mani- 
fested but little sympathy with suffering humanity. A 
Mr. Coil, from Missouri, did finally afford some aid. He 
took the two youngest children on board his wagon for 
a time, although his load was comparatively heavy. 

HUMAN BONES AND. GRAVES. 

Along here, we observed human skulls and bones scat- 
tered around the plain, the remains, no doubt, of former 
emigrants, many of whom have, from appearances, here 
ended their wearisome journey, and closed their mortal 
career. We here saw several new graves. The corpses were 
partly disinterred by wolves, that, in this gloomy region, 
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riot upon the flesh of human beings. These bodies had been 
buried in the most slight manner. Distance, seven miles. 

DESERT -DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 

October 2d. — Moved along the eastern shore of the 
Lake, and about noon, arrived at its southern terminus, 
where we saw the outlet, a small river twenty feet wide. 
This stream runs south upon the Desert six miles, where 
it expands into numerous small ponds, and here finally 
sinks in the sand. This spot is therefore the place where 
the waters of the Humboldt entirely disappear. We found 
a considerable number at the south end of the Lake, cook- 
ing up food, filling water casks from the Lake, and mak- 
ing other preparations for crossing the dreaded Desert, 
whose arid sands are now in plain prospect before us. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, we moved forward 
and soon entered the skirts of the wide and desolate plain. 

We soon perceived that the Desert is not as we had sup- 
posed, a perfect level, but is covered with little hillocks of 
sand, upon which is a very stunted growth of grease wood 
bushes. We also passed within sight of some considerable 
hills, and even mountains, standing on the Desert. The 
night was just cool enough for comfort, the air perfectly 
clear and calm, and the heavens sparkled with peculiar 
brilliancy, as we traversed the lonely plain, and pursued 
our nocturnal journey. At one o'clock at night, we stopped 
to rest, feed, and water the team. Then moved on again, 
and at sunrise, found ourselves within ten or twelve miles 
of the southern limit of the Desert, and in sight of a strip 
of light green cottonwood trees, growing upon the banks 
of Carson river, their verdant foliage contrasting finely 
with the white sands of the intervening plain. We here 
stopped and cooked a breakfast, in which process, we used 
several wagons, and quite a number of pack saddle-trees. 
To cook our meal, property was consumed that might 
have cost three hundred dollars in the States, but was of 
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no value here. The destruction of property upon this part 
of the road, is beyond all computation. Abandoned wagons 
literally crowded the way for twenty miles, and dead 
animals are so numerous, that I have counted fifty car- 
cases within a distance of forty rods. 

The Desert from side to side, is strewn with goods of 
every name. The following articles however, are pecu- 
liarly abundant; log-chains, wagons, and wagon irons, 
iron bound water-casks, cooking implements, all kinds of 
dishes and hollow ware, cooking stoves and utensils, boots 
and shoes, and clothing of all kinds, even life preservers, 
trunks and boxes, tin-bakers, books, guns, pistols, gun- 
locks and barrels. Edged tools, planes, augers and chisels, 
mill and cross-cut saws, good geese feathers in heaps, or 
blowing over the Desert, feather beds, canvas tents, and 
wagon covers. 

SINKS OF RIVERS. 

We got across this Desert, which is so great a terror to 
emigrants, without suffering, and about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, arrived on the bank of Carson river at a 
point about twenty miles above the final sink of this 
stream, in the same great Desert that swallows up the 
Trukcy, Walker, and Humboldt rivers, and how many 
others, is unbeknown to me. 

UNEXPECTED SUPPLIES RAGTOWN. 

October 3d. — The Desert extends a great distance in 
length, and is of various widths. We crossed it at its nar- 
rowest part, being here only forty miles wide. We 
are now to follow the course of Carson river upwards to 
its source in the Sierra Nevada mountains. The stream at 
this place is fifty feet wide, the depth, two or three feet. 
The water is pure, and altogether the best we have seen for 
many hundreds of miles. A cup of good water, is a treat to 
one who has drank nothing but tinctures of alkali, or salt 
for months. 
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This point, on the river, bears the classic name of “Rag- 
town.” 2 The reason of the appellation, is because there are 
several acres here, literally covered with rags, or clothing, 
either sound or tattered. The wood-work of thousands of 
wagons have been burnt at this place ; the irons covered 
the soil for a considerable space around. 

At Ragtown, to our great surprise, we found an abun- 
dant supply of flour from California. The flour was sent 
here by the Benevolent Society of Sacramento city. The 
agent, who has a large cloth tent, sells the flour for twenty- 
five cents per pound to those who have money, and gives 
twenty pounds to each one who is destitute of cash. I can 
assure you he was doing a heavy business, and throngs of 
moneyless customers constantly crowded his store. This 
charitable interposition, on the part of the good people of 
Sacramento, has prevented an immense amount of suffer- 
ing. Most of the emigrants were out of flour, or nearly so, 
on their arrival here. Distance, forty miles. 

October 4th. — If there was ever any grass here, it has 
been all killed by feeding and drouth, and our cattle still 
subsist on willow browse. I saw ice in iron dishes this 
morning. We find about one hundred emigrants around, 
who, like ourselves, have just crossed the Desert. Towards 
night we moved on, upon the right bank of the river and 
encamped. Distance, five miles. 

EFFECTS OF HABIT. 

October 5th. — “A man may get used to anything,” is 
an old saying, the truth of which is pretty clearly 
demonstrated on this journey. Traveling in constant 
clouds of dust, dirty faces, hands, and clothes, become 
less and less offensive, so that as we draw towards 
the termination of the journey, we see for a general 
rule, a dirty rabble. Men have stomachs that are far 
from being squeamish. I have seen a man eating his 

2 The citizens changed the name of their town to Leetville. 
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lunch, and gravely sitting upon the carcass of a dead 
horse, and we frequently take our meals amidst the 
effluvia of an hundred putrescent carcases. Water is 
drank with a good relish, into which we know that 
scores of dead animals have been thrown, or have 
fallen. I saw three men eating a snake the other day, that 
one of them had dressed and cooked, not because they 
were in want of food, but as a rarity, or perhaps, rather 
by way of bravo, to show others that nothing would turn 
their stomachs. Graves of emigrants are numerous on this 
side the Desert. The usual mode of burying the dead on 
this route, is to dig a very shallow grave, inter the corpse 
without coffin, and set up a narrow piece of board by way 
of monument, on which a brief inscription is cut with a 
knife. Many, however, have only a split stick set up, into 
which a paper is put, on which the inscription is written. 

Leaving the river, we went over a hill of considerable 
elevation. No green thing visible until arriving again at 
the river, where we pitched our tent in quite a delightful 
place. Large cottonwood trees were dispersed around the 
landscape, which was covered with green, but very short 
grass. We here came in sight of some of the peaks of the 
dreaded Sierra Nevada, covered with snow. Distance, 
fifteen miles. 

A SPLENDID CAMPING-PLACE HUGE TREE. 

October 6th. — Sunday. — Started at three o’clock in 
the morning, and passed through a sand desert ten miles 
broad, when coming again to the river we found a trad- 
ing-post, kept by two Yankees from “down east.” Their 
stock was nearly expended, having nothing to sell, at this 
time, except a little flour and sugar. The price of sugar 
was seventy-five cents per pound. 

Crossing a branch of the river, over to an island, we 
pitched our tents in the midst of a lawn of several hun- 
dreds of acres covered with splendid grass, sufficiently 
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large for mowing. Here were several small trains, consist- 
ing of nearly an hundred persons, and we all encamped 
under the widespreading boughs of an immense cotton- 
wood tree, which was of such extraordinary proportions 
as to merit a brief description. 

The trunk was ten feet in diameter. At twelve feet from 
the ground, it divides into several huge branches, which 
rise to the height of fifty feet, sending out a great number 
of limbs, in a horizontal direction, to the distance of sixty 
feet, forming a dense shade. The weather being hot, the 
shadow of this tree was truly inviting. This encampment 
is a location of rare beauty. The island is perfectly level, 
and of an oval form. A strip of stately green trees upon 
the water-courses, entirely surround the place. At a short 
distance are chains of low hills, while far to the west are 
seen the frosty summits of the Sierra peeping over nu- 
merous subordinate mountains of ethereal blue. 

Distance, eleven miles. 

« 

October 7th. — In the afternoon, moved along the right 
bank, and encamped on the bottom. Distance, seven miles. 

AN INCIDENT HARD GALE. 

October 8th. — A warm morning, and very pleasant, but 
a black cloud hangs upon the peaks of the distant moun- 
tains, denoting the approach of a storm. Such an appear- 
ance is not very pleasing to us, as we know that at this 
late season of the year, whenever it rains in the valley, 
there is a fall of snow on the Sierra Nevada, and it often 
falls there in such prodigious quantities as to overwhelm 
both man and beast. Whole trains have been lost in these 
deluges of snow. We crossed the river, and followed up 
eight miles through a narrow defile, having almost per- 
pendicular mountains upon each side of us. About nine 
o'clock in the morning, going on by myself, half a mile 
in advance of the train, thinking of home, and contrasting 
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in my mind these interminable deserts and mountains of 
naked rocks, with the verdant landscapes of the Missis- 
sippi valley, a small piece of paper, driving along before 
the wind, stopped at my feet. I picked it up, and found 
written upon it the following lines of poetry, which, I 
think, were composed by Miss Harriet Beecher : 

“Yes, my native land, I love thee, 

All thy scenes, I love them well, 

Friends, connexions, happy country, 

Can I bid you all farewell?” 3 

This may appear a very trifling incident, but in the then 
state of my mind, and the surrounding circumstances, it 
produced a thrilling effect upon my easily excited feelings. 

About the middle of the day we had a violent gale of 
wind, which darkened the air with clouds of dust. It re- 
minded me of what travelers relate concerning the terrible 
simoon winds on the great African Desert. 

Distance, fifteen miles. 

SNOW-FALL ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

October 9th. — Went over a rocky bench of the moun- 
tain, and then came down upon the river. A considerable 
quantity of new snow is seen this morning, which has 
fallen during the past night. The surrounding mountains 
look perfectly white from their summits downwards to 
within a thousand feet of the level of the plain. Before we 
arrive at the land of gold, we must mount into a region at 
least four thousand feet higher than the level of the road 
upon which we are now traveling, and of course three thou- 
sand feet above the line of the new fallen snow. 

3 This verse is characteristic of the early poetry of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, but it does not appear in her published works. A search of the 
Western Monthly Magazine, The New York Evangelist, and other 
periodicals in which she published some of her early verses did not 
reveal this poem. All efforts to trace it through anthologies were 
fruitless. 
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Passing through the Little Desert , 4 so called, we soon 
entered the lower end of Carson Valley. The steep moun- 
tains on our right, are thickly covered with pines of a large 
size. This is the first appearance of anything like a forest 
that we have seen since leaving the States. On the east side 
of the valley, the mountains present no green thing ; all is 
naked and dreary. 


GOLD MINERS. 

To-day we have seen several California miners prospect- 
ing for gold in the canons around this valley. We learn 
that they have discovered a little of the “dust,” about three 
miles to the west of the road. Two men from our train, 
went out to the place, and returned, bringing with them 
two or three small specks of gold, sufficiently large to be 
barely visible. Thus we find ourselves already in the gold 
region, when we had supposed ourselves distant from it 
more than a hundred miles. But a trifling amount of gold 
has as yet been found in this quarter, though it is possible 
that rich deposits may hereafter be discovered on the east 
side of the Sierra Nevada. 

In the afternoon, upon turning around the point of a 
mountain on our left, we passed a splendid spring of fresh 
water, a trifle warmer than blood heat. The basin is one 
hundred feet in length, sixteen in breadth, and the depth 
of water six feet. The water is very transparent. What a 
location for a bathing-house ! Who knows, but that such an 
establishment, upon a grand scale, may be erected here, 
when the great Pacific Railway shall roll the tides of com- 
merce and crowds of travel along this now lonely valley? 

Distance, twenty-one miles. 

CARSON VALLEY MORMON TRAIN. 

October ioth. — Moved along up the valley. It is an oasis 
of great extent, green, romantic and beautiful, situated in 

* Along the Carson River. 
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the midst of vast deserts and barren mountains. The Car- 
son river runs a serpentine course through the valley, the 
banks being everywhere fringed with a luxuriant growth 
of willows. The valley lies north and south, is of an oval 
form, and is covered with a natural growth of excellent 
grass. On the west side, the mountain rises to a great 
height, and from its base spring a great number of small 
creeks of pure and exceedingly cold water. These rills, 
running swiftly over pebbled beds, cross the road at short 
intervals, and meandering through the grassy plain, fall 
at length into the Carson river. 

At ten in the morning, we met a train of sixty Mor- 
mons, with four hundred horses and mules, on their way 
to Salt Lake. These Mormons informed us, that two days 
previously they had killed and scalped six Digger Indians, 
in revenge for thirty mules which the Indians had stolen 
from them. They took from the Diggers five horses, though 
they were not the same as those they lost, and did not know 
whether the Indians they had killed were those concerned 
in the theft, or otherwise. This was executing justice upon 
the same principle as practiced by the Indians. When an 
Indian is killed by a white man, the tribe to which he be- 
longed never feel satisfied until the life of some white man 
atones for the offence. In this case, any other individual 
answers their purpose precisely as well as the identical 
murderer. 

At noon, we stopped at a trading-post, called the Mor- 
mon Station. It is a large log building, standing in the 
skirts of the pine grove which covers the mountain side, 
and at this point extends quite down to the level of the 
valley. These are the nut-bearing pines, full of pitch, tall, 
and covered with limbs to within eight or ten feet of the 
ground. Some of these trees were six feet in diameter. 

We encamped where wood, water and grass were abun- 
dant, and here found several companies of emigrants. 
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THRILLING INCIDENT. 

This morning, a young man belonging to our train, was 
sent back ten miles, for the purpose of bringing up an ox, 
that had tired and had been left on the six mile desert. 
When he arrived within half a mile of the spot where the 
animal had been left, he perceived a crowd of Indians, 
apparently feasting on the carcass of the ox. The Diggers 
saw the young man coming, when twenty or thirty of 
them, mounting their ponies, gave him chase for about six 
miles. The young man threw away his boots, and in his 
stocking-feet ran for life, striking his course for the river, 
not daring to keep the smooth road. He crossed and re- 
crossed the river many times, for the purpose of gaining 
time on his ferocious pursuers, who being all mounted, 
found it difficult in some places to find a ford. At length, 
watching a favorable opportunity, and keeping for a short 
time under cover of the willows, until the Indians were 
nearly half a mile in the rear, and on the opposite side of 
the river, he struck across the grassy plain towards the 
road, and in the direction of our camp, distant at this time 
about four miles. The Indians soon discovering the object 
of their pursuit, with hideous yells came on with accelerated 
speed, rapidly gaining ground while ready to launch their 
winged arrows, and the pursued was about to sink ex- 
hausted on the ground and thus surrender his life, when, 
to his great joy, the lengthy Mormon train came in sight 
around the point of a hill but a few rods ahead. The In- 
dians stopped short in the chase, and fled with precipitation. 
This circumstance was, without doubt, the means by which 
the fellow escaped with his scalp. Distance, ten miles. 

HOT SPRING BURNING MOUNTAIN. 

October nth. — Moving forward, we passed a remark- 
able hot spring. It gushes from the base of a mountain, 
between strata of horizontal rocks, in nearly a continuous 
thin sheet ; the water being near the boiling point, and the 
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stream nearly a mile in breadth. This is by far the widest 
river of hot water that we have as yet seen. Indeed, we have 
not heard or read of anything like it. The quantity of 
water, however, is not so great as might be inferred from 
its extraordinary width, the stream being very shallow, 
seldom more than an inch in depth, but it flows down upon 
an extensive flat, where it forms a large marsh, or pond, in 
which there is a dense growth of the most gigantic bul- 
rushes. The road runs just above the line from where the 
water flows, the mountain above it being entirely destitute 
of trees and vegetation of every kind, though other moun- 
tains around are covered with timber. This mountain looks 
as though scorched and dried by internal fires, and is said 
occasionally to present luminous appearances in the night, 
thus threatening a volcanic eruption. At the same time, we 
can see great clouds of steam arising from hot springs on 
the eastern side of the valley, and distant from us fifteen 
or twenty miles. 


CARSON VALLEY. 

After traveling four miles, arrived at Erwin’s trading 
post , 5 and concluded to tarry here through the remainder 
of the day, and cut grass, preparatory to commencing the 
ascent of that stupendous chain of mountains, whose 
frowning summits, towering high in the heavens, seem to 
forbid our further progress. The ascent commences with 
the “Big Canon,” so called, said to be a terrific piece of 
road, from which we are now distant eight miles. We hear 
a report that Indians are collecting in force about the 
canon, to take vengeance on the emigrants for the massa- 
cre perpetrated by the Mormon train. We afterwards found 
this story to be without foundation; but we can see in the 
night the fires of numerous Indian encampments at a great 
distance, and on the opposite side of the valley. This val- 

5 These posts were temporary and their names are preserved only 
by travellers. New ones appear each year. 
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ley, though high above the level of the sea, is nevertheless 
valuable for agricultural purposes. I have no doubt but that 
crops of most kinds, except indian corn, could be raised in 
abundance. There is land sufficient to form a county, and 
streams suitable for mills, or irrigation, and above all 
places, this is a location where produce would sell for high 
prices, if emigration across the plains should continue. 

Distance, four miles. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE ASCENT SCENERY. 

October 12th. — A fine morning, and our encampment is 
in a delightful spot, on ground somewhat elevated above 
the circumjacent valley. A few rods to the west of us, is 
the steep mountain side, covered with enormous pines, 
while to the east the smooth green valley stretches far 
away to the foot of a chain of dry and naked mountains. 
In or near the center of the valley, opposite to us, the two 
main branches of the Carson river unite , 6 and having their 
banks fringed with a dense growth of willows, the eye can 
trace the windings of the streams through the entire length 
of the valley. During the past night we were entertained 
with a grand musical concert by wolves. Innumerable voices 
seemed to have joined in the chorus. 

Being prepared with grass, we now moved on, two 
wagons only in company. In a few hours we arrived at the 
entrance of the big canon , 7 and commenced the ascent 
which we found to be a narrow defile, so steep that we may 
be said to climb, rather than travel, for six miles. Down this 
narrow passage rushes the main branch of the Carson 
river, roaring loudly, and tumbling over a succession of 
cataracts, or foaming amidst huge granitic boulders, which 
in most places fill the channel of the stream. 

The scenery of this canon, exceeds all I have yet seen 
for wild magnificence. There is only room for the road and 

6 In Douglas County, Nevada. 

7 The West Carson Canyon on the west fork of Carson River. 
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the river running close by its side, while on either hand the 
mountains rise to a fearful height, their sides, in some 
places, presenting perpendicular cliffs, and in others, trees 
of pine or balsam, clinging as with a death-grasp, to crev- 
ices in the rocks. A multitude of the putrescent carcases 
of animals line the road-side, or have been thrown into the 
rushing stream. The poor creatures here ended their weari- 
some journey, being unable, through weakness, to ascend 
this formidable height, and were by their owners aban- 
doned to starvation and death. Six miles of climbing, in 
which nameless obstacles had to be surmounted, brought 
us at length to a kind of summit level, near the head of the 
canon, which here expands to a considerable width, the 
ground being somewhat level, with clumps of stunted 
shrubbery dispersed around. We here pitched our tent, 
a little after dark. We have now taken the first degree in 
crossing these celebrated mountains, and the terrific gran- 
deur of the scenery thus far, can only be conceived, for it 
cannot be described. Here a little new snow lay on the 
ground, and the wind was cold and piercing. Distance, 
fourteen miles. 

MOUNTAIN VALLEY RED LAKE HUGE TREES. 

October 13th. — Sunday. — Moved forward at an early 
hour ; the road level for two miles, when we suddenly and 
unexpectedly emerged from the canon into a mountain 
valley. 8 It lies north and south, is ten miles long, and two 
in breadth. The road here turns to the left, or south, and 
passes through the valley lengthwise. The ground has a 
lively green hue, being covered with short grass, whilst 
around the . landscape are dispersed clumps of pine and 
aspen trees, interspersed with many large heaps of loose 
granitic rocks. Through this lonely vale, the Carson river 
winds its way, but is here diminished to the size of a small 
brook, with gentle current, rolling over the beds of pebbles. 


» Hope Valley. 
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I think this valley must be six or seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, as snow lies through the year at a little 
higher elevation. Innumerable summits of rough, jagged, 
and snow-capped mountains, surround the valley on all 
sides. We emerged from it at the southern terminus, and 
passed over a chain of high hills, covered with the most 
stupendous trees, consisting of pine, cedar and balsam fir. 
We soon descend into another valley, where there is a sheet 
of water called Red Lake . 9 It is narrow, and between one 
and two miles in length. It lies east and west. The western 
terminus stretches to the foot of the dividing ridge of the 
Sierra Nevada, from which the waters diverge to the east 
and west. — This dividing ridge is the most difficult to sur- 
mount of the two principal chains of these mountains, 
though the western ridge is somewhat higher. These main 
ridges run parallel to each other, and frequently in close 
approximation. There is tall grass around the border of the 
lake. I here took the measurement of a pine tree. It was 
seven feet in diameter, the trunk was round and tall, and 
fifty feet or thereabouts without branches. 

DIFFICULT ROAD NEVADA LAKE. 

After refreshing ourselves and team at the lake, we 
clambered up an ascent about two miles, which is the most 
dreaded by emigrants of any upon the entire land route to 
California. The road is crooked, taking numerous short 
turns around the roots of huge trees, and in some places, 
is paved over with large roundish rocks. Up, and over these, 
the cattle are compelled to climb, sometimes slipping down, 
and in other instances, creeping upwards upon their knees. 
Fortunately we had no load at this time, and we found an 
empty wagon quite sufficient for three yoke of oxen to 
draw. In some parts of this ascent, we keep upon the sum- 
mit of a narrow ridge, on either side of which is a deep 

9 Red Lake is just below Carson Pass. 
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canon, into which, by a little mismanagement, the team and 
carriage might easily be hurled to instant destruction. 

After gaining this giddy height, we found a little level 
ground, and then descended into another valley lying be- 
tween the two main chains of these mountains. Here is a 
lake of considerable extent, irregular in form, and sprinkled 
with numerous little islands, green and overgrown with 
moss.. I know of no name for this sheet of water. I will 
therefore venture to christen it Nevada Lake . 10 We en- 
camped in the skirts of an ancient forest at the south end 
of the lake, and under the shelter of immense rocks of 
granite. The cold was benumbing, but fuel being plenty, 
we rolled together a pile of dry pine logs and setting it on 
fire, the flame soon illuminated a portion of the deep, dark, 
and gloomy vale. Overhead, the heavens were without a 
cloud, and the stars gleamed with the brilliancy of a Win- 
ter’s night. Around us on all sides, dark mountains tow- 
ered high, and being covered with the sable pall of night, 
presented a striking picture of gloomy magnificence. No 
place could be better fitted for contemplation on the sub- 
lime and wonderful works of Nature. We are naturally led 
to inquire what periods of duration have elapsed since 
these stupendous towers were upheaved in solemn pomp 
from the abysses of the deep? What crashing of a thou- 
sand thunders resounded over an uninhabited world, when 
by the mighty force of internal fires, the globe’s solid 
crust was broken up? How long will these massive piles 
withstand the war of elements, before they shall be decom- 
posed and sunk to level plains ? While this lengthy process 
moves slowly but surely onward, what revolutions among 
nations will take place, and what moral and intellectual 
changes in reference to the human race? We may raise a 
thousand such queries, but no voice returns an answer. All 
is silent as the mute rocks or still waters now sleeping in 
this valley. 

10 This lake was probably an arm of Red Lake. 
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The two principal ranges of these mountains at this 
point, approximate each other, and are but two or three 
miles asunder. Distance, fifteen miles. 

ASCENT OF THE CHIEF RANGE. 

October 14th. — Took an early breakfast, and moved 
forward, leaving the lake at its south-western extremity, 
and soon commenced the ascent of the western ridge, the 
loftiest chain in all these ranges of mountains. We re- 
garded it as the last and most formidable barrier we have 
to surmount, in arriving at the half fabulous region of 
untold wealth. We thought, that if we could once get to the 
height of this last summit, we should then be compara- 
tively safe from those dreaded storms of snow, which in 
these elevated regions sometimes descend sudden as an 
avalanche, overwhelming whole caravans and dooming 
them to certain destruction. Once at the frozen summit, and 
within sight of the sunny plains beyond it, we might by 
some means make our way down the declivity, even should 
we find it buried in depths of snow. The last ascent is six 
miles ; the first three, through dense forests of ever-green 
timber, the remaining three miles, the mountain is mostly 
bare, except here and there a scattering tree. The last two 
miles of the ascent is terrific, being excessively steep, and 
a part of the way so sideling, that it was necessary for 
several men to brace themselves against a wagon to pre- 
vent its upsetting and rolling down the side of the moun- 
tain. By doubling teams, and assisting with manual 
strength, we succeeded in gaining the top of this dreaded 
eminence by two o’clock in the afternoon. The sun shone 
clear and bright, but the wind raged with violence, and the 
cold was so intense that we all went to the wagons and put 
on our great coats and woolen mittens. We were now in, or 
above the region of the clouds, some of which were sailing 
swiftly past on a level with ourselves, and others far below 
us. We were happily disappointed in finding but little snow 
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in the road, though at a short distance on either hand, we 
perceive it in dense masses, and it appears to have lain here 
during the lapse of ages. Near the top of the ridge, there is 
an immense embankment of snow stretching along in a 
horizontal line, which it would seem was originally blown 
from, or over the summit of the mountain. In other places 
this ancient snow fills the hollows up to the common sur- 
face of the ground, and runs in irregular lines down the 
sides of the declivity. This old snow is nearly as hard as 
ice, and presents a faint resemblance to the glaciers upon 
the Alps in Switzerland. Near the summit of the ridge 
there is what appears to be the crater of an extinguished 
volcano. It is an immense hole, perpendicular on the sides, 
like a well, about four hundred yards in diameter, and we 
judged more than a thousand feet in depth. There is a pond 
of water at the bottom, and an outlet on the lower side. 
Arriving near the top of the ridge, the road turns to the 
south, and runs along the summit about two miles, but our 
view towards the west is obstructed as yet by a ridge of 
granite and trappean rock, that rises like a wall on our right 
to the height of nearly two hundred feet. The appearance 
of this wall, is as though the granite had been broken 
through by some tremendous force from below, while the 
dark masses of rock were protruded upward through the 
opening where it now appears as a crown-work to the wall. 

SUBLIME PROSPECT. 

Looking back to the east, the prospect is one of gloomy 
grandeur. A valley of immense depth embosoming a lake, 
and otherwise covered with dense forests of dark ever- 
greens, lies under our feet, while beyond it, many frosty 
peaks are seen mingling with the clouds and pinnacles of 
naked rocks projecting from a basement of snow. We now 
come to a break in the wall like a gate-way j 11 through this 
we pass, and in an instant the New World of California 


11 Carson Pass. 
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bursts at once upon our impatient sight. We were now nine 
thousand and three hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and nearly two thousand feet higher than the South Pass 
of the Rocky Mountains. Upon this stupendous observa- 
tory, I halted a short time to take a general view of the 
boundless panorama spread out before me. The view is so 
vast and of such surpassing grandeur, that the mind is 
bewildered and lost amidst the boundless expanse, like 
attempting to grasp eternity or infinite space by the aid of 
our feeble powers. I w r as utterly unable at first, to arrange 
the outlines of this immense future in anything like a sys- 
tematic order. At length, fixing my steady gaze towards 
the west, the sight being assisted by a small telescope, a 
waving line of light blue at two hundred miles distance is 
seen to run along the verge of the western horizon. This is 
the coast range of mountains near the Pacific Ocean. This 
limits the view in that direction. The intermediate space 
consists of the great valley of the Sacramento and Joachin 
river embosoming the Bay of San Francisco which pene- 
trates far into the plain, sending out numerous arms in all 
directions. North and south, the view is bounded only by 
the power of vision. I believe the extent of country visible 
from this point to be at least two hundred miles in breadth, 
by five hundred in length. Immediately in front, we have a 
more distinct view of the great western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. This slope consists of a great number of ridges 
or chains of mountains, running a westerly course in zigzag 
lines, starting from the main range on which we now stand, 
and gradually diminishing in height, until they terminate 
at the eastern limit of the broad plain of the Sacramento. 
Between every two of these long ridges flows some river 
or one of its branches,' which, traversing the mountains 
and crossing the plain, falls at length into the Sacramento 
river. Such are the grand outlines of the landscape, which, 
however, is vastly too extensive to enable us to take a view 
of objects more minute. 
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The reader is not to understand that we cross the moun- 
tain at any of its highest points ; far from it. The surveyors 
sought the lowest pass that could be found. On either side 
of the pass, at no great distance, are summits several thou- 
sands of feet higher than the road on which we travel. 
These are destitute of vegetation, and apparently smoothed 
over with vast depths of everlasting snow of intense white- 
ness, being at an altitude to which dust never rises. The 
whole western declivity of the mountain below us, appears 
like one vast and unbroken forest. 

SIGHT OF THE PROMISED LAND. 

We now feel safe, being conscious that the dangers most 
feared are now past, and the chief obstacles to be met with 
in this weary pilgrimage are surmounted, and the realms 
of civilization are now within the circle of vision. Standing 
upon this towering eminence, the way-worn traveler ex- 
periences sensations similar to those felt by Moses of old, 
when he climbed to the top of Mount Pisgah, and for the 
first time caught a distant glimpse of the Promised Land. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

I do not think it possible to drive teams over heights 
more difficult than those we have ascended, being twice the 
height of the Alleghenies, and as high as the White and 
Green Mountains piled upon each other, and I think higher 
than any of the passes of the Alps into Italy. Hannibal and 
Napoleon gained deathless renown by crossing the Alps, 
which might not have been a more hazardous undertaking 
than crossing the Sierra Nevada, yet I am suspicious that 
thousands have crossed these tremendous heights the 
present year, who will not acquire immortal honor by the 
exploit. One thing, however, is certain ; that is, if the names 
of the California emigrants should not chance to be in- 
scribed in the records of fame, you may yet see countless 
thousands of their names, very legibly written with chalk, 
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wagon grease, or paint, upon the everlasting rocks that 
compose the towering ranges of these mountains. Volumes 
might be filled with these elevated names. Here are monu- 
ments that will stand until the “rocks fall to dust,” though 
the inscriptions upon them will soon fade away. 

DESCENT OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, we commenced the 
western descent, which we found to be less abrupt, and not 
so rocky as the ascent on the eastern side. We descended, 
by a succession of sharp pitches, and in some places find 
deep, loose sand, instead of naked rocks. Soon after leav- 
ing the summit, we observed another deep hole, with a 
pond also, at the bottom. It is, doubtless, the crater of a 
volcano now extinct, but the time has been, when from 
these deep caverns rivers of fire have been disgorged. This 
last is as deep as that on the eastern declivity, but its sides 
are not quite perpendicular. I think it is but a mile or two, 
in a straight horizontal line from the bottom of one of 
these craters to the other. It would be possible to tunnel the 
mountain at this place for a railroad, and thus save some 
thousands of feet elevation. Five miles of desert brought 
us down to a bench of the mountains, called Rock Valley, 
in which we encamped, the weather cold and wind violent, 
with squalls of snow. We here saw dark masses of clouds 
below us, and rolling up through the gorges of the moun- 
tains. Wood was abundant, and we built several roaring 
fires, and got through a stormy night without much 
suffering. 

Distance, twelve miles. 

EVENING PARTY VOCAL MUSIC. 

October 15th. — We perceive that the climate on the 
western side of the mountains is more mild. Have seen no 
old snow lying very near us since we descended from the 
summit. This difference is owing to the warm gales from 
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the Pacific. The Sierra Nevada presents an effectual bar- 
rier against the chilling blasts from the east, south-east, 
and north-east. The cold storms from the north Atlantic 
never reach the Sacramento valley. The snow that fell dur- 
ing the past night is mostly gone this morning, although 
the weather is still damp and chilly. We have concluded 
to tarry here through the day, having found some indiffer- 
ent pasturage down in a deep valley two or three miles from 
the road. The teams need refreshment, after the two past 
days of fatigue and privation. Several small companies, 
besides our own, have also stopped here, and we all pitch 
our tents beneath the interwoven boughs of twelve majes- 
tic pines, standing remarkably close together. We rolled 
together several piles of dry pine and cedar logs, whose 
brilliant blaze illumined the dark forest for a considerable 
space around. The whole party, standing or seated around 
these crackling fires, enjoyed a social evening, with minds 
more free from care than has been their wont for months 
before. We were now in California; what more could we 
ask? Alas, how little did some of us realize at that time 
the troubles still in reserve for us, in this new world, upon 
the confines of which we were now standing. Among the 
persons composing the company, were several intelligent 
and apparently respectable men. There was a lawyer from 
St. Louis, and a physician from Tennessee. These gentle- 
men related some incidents of their journey, one of which 
I will repeat : 

When coming down the Humboldt, they traveled in a 
train consisting wholly of ox-teams, conducted by one 
hundred men, all of whom were well armed. Notwithstand- 
ing their force was so respectable, they were much annoyed 
by a band of four hundred Indians, all of whom were 
mounted. The Indians were not willing to come to a close 
engagement with the men of the train, who marched out in 
a body at three different times to provoke them to stand 
and fight a battle. The Indians would stand their ground 
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until the white men approached within half a mile, ex- 
changing long shots with rifles, producing but little effect, 
when they would all mount their ponies and gallop away to 
a station at a greater distance. Thus for three days and 
nights, these Indians kept the train in a constant state of 
alarm, expecting every moment to hear the war-whoop 
sounded, and to find themselves attacked by these savage 
hordes on every side. The Indians were doubtless stimu- 
lated to make these hostile demonstrations, by a desire of 
possessing themselves of the rich booty of an hundred yoke 
of oxen, and other valuable property. But finding the 
whites so well prepared, they concluded to decamp, for 
although they are fond of plunder, yet to obtain it they do 
not choose to run much risk of losing their lives. They 
seem to fear death, as do other human beings. 

In this evening’s party were a number of good singers. 
We joined our voices in full concert, and sung several of 
the old tunes dear to memory, such as “Old Hundred,” 
“Windham,” “Wells,” and “Coronation,” and made the 
mountains echo with the strains of sacred song. 

SPLENDID TIMBER. 

October 16th. — Broke up our encampment, and moved 
along down the declivity, generally descending, but occa- 
sionally rising a considerable hill. We can perceive that the 
climate is becoming warmer at almost every step. A general 
view, taken from the tops of hills over which we pass, pre- 
sents an irregular assemblage of hills and mountains 
around us, in endless variety as to form and elevation. In 
many of the deep dells on each side of our course, we ob- 
serve small lakes of fresh water. 

The forest becomes more dense as we proceed. During 
the day, I took the measurement of pines eight feet in 
diameter, and mountain cedars of nearly the same size. 
I saw none that had fallen, down, and therefore did not 
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ascertain the height to which this timber grows, but judged 
that some trees were above two hundred feet high. 

We encamp below Leak Springs, 12 having descended 
from a considerable height during the day. The air is soft 
and balmy, and feels as though we are approaching the sea- 
son of Summer. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

FOLLOW A DIVIDING RIDGE. 

October 17th. — Continue our course, descending the 
mountain. We occasionally catch a glimpse of the Sacra- 
mento valley. It appears broad and perfectly level, but is 
dim in the distance, and we can see no object distinctly. 
We find that we are traveling on the summit of a dividing 
ridge between two rivers, viz: the Cossumne and the 
South Fork of the American. Some small oaks were seen 
to-day, interspersed among the evergreen timber. En- 
camped in the midst of a dense body of trees, the largest 
and tallest we have ever beheld. Distance, fifteen miles. 

MAN AND WIFE SHOT BY THE INDIANS. 

October 18th. — A very warm morning, and the forest 
is vocal with the wild melody of birds, like Springtime in 
the northern States, but our elevation is still several thou- 
sand feet above the level of the valley. 

In the vicinity of this encampment, we had an oppor- 
tunity of taking the measurement of many trees, some of 
which were lying on the ground. There were pine trees, 
ten, and even twelve feet in diameter, and towering to the 
height of three hundred feet or more. These facts we 
should have been loth to believe without ocular proof. By 
the side of such a grove, the stateliest pine forests in the 
eastern States would appear like humble shrubbery. These 
gigantic trees frequently stand near together. I counted 
thirty trees, pine and cedar, on fifty square rods of ground, 
ranging in size from two to ten feet, diameter. I after- 


12 Leek Springs. 
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wards saw in a valley not far distant, a large tract of land 
more thickly timbered still. To-day we noticed rocks of 
slate and quartz, and not so great an amount of granite, 
though there are vast masses of conglomorate rocks, that 
seem to have had a volcanic origin. We stopped for the 
night at a trading post, where we found a young couple of 
Tennesseeans, a man and his wife. They had been wounded 
the day before, with arrows shot by two Indians, two 
miles east of this place. When attacked, they were traveling 
on foot and by themselves, and driving before them their 
two oxen, upon which their goods and provisions were 
packed. They had left their wagon on the desert. Unfor- 
tunately, the man had no fire-arms at the time, but kept 
the Indians in check by hurling at his assailants pebbles 
picked up from the road. He says he dodged more than 
twenty arrows, till at length, one struck him in the shoul- 
der blade, disabling his left arm. At this time he had re- 
treated, facing the enemy, until he found himself and wife 
at the summit of a long and very steep descent. Here they 
both turned and fled with winged speed down the hill, the 
enemy gave up the pursuit, and the fugitives arrived at 
this post, leaving their oxen behind. This attack of the 
Indians seems to have been made through mere wanton- 
ness or malignity, and not for plunder, as the oxen were 
soon afterwards discovered in the woods with all the bag- 
gage safe. The woman was severely wounded through the 
breasts, at the commencement of the attack. Her husband 
did not notice it, having at the time his attention drawn 
another way, and she, although but eighteen years of age, 
was so much of a heroine, that she made no complaint, and 
her partner knew not of the wound, until both had gained 
a place of safety. Neither would she leave her husband 
during the fight, although she was urged by him to do 
so, and by that means save her own life. 

Distance, fifteen miles. 
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TRADING POSTS SPECULATORS THIEVES. 

October 19th. — As we move along, we are more and 
more astonished at the size and height of the trees, and 
aggregate quantity of timber. A gentleman who was pres- 
ent, observed that were these forests situated on the east 
side of the Mississippi, they would be worth more money 
than all the gold mines of California. After five miles 
progress, concluded to stop and turn out the team to graze ; 
we are now proceeding quite leisurely. We stop at a trad- 
ing post. These establishments, called “trading posts,” 
have been immensely numerous along the roads between 
the mines and the desert ; but as the travel has now mostly 
ceased, the posts are in general broken up and abandoned. 
They are mere temporary stores, set up by speculators 
from California, for the purpose of making extravagant 
gains, by trading with the emigrants just arrived from 
the Plains, and entirely ignorant of the price at which 
various kinds of property sells in this country. These 
unscrupulous traders would give twenty, and not infre- 
quently ten pounds of flour, for a horse, worth in Cali- 
fornia, one hundred dollars. In this way, these crafty 
traders have “made their piles” by taking advantage of the 
ignorance or the distress of the starving emigrants. Not 
a few of these traders were thieves as well as speculators, 
and by them, vast numbers of cattle and horses have been 
driven off a distance from the road, leaving their owners 
to think they had strayed, or had been stolen by the Indi- 
ans. The Indians are thieves, but they do business upon a 
small scale when compared with the operations of these 
genteel, wholesale thieves and robbers. It seems to be a 
hard case for an emigrant, who having lost and suffered 
so much, and upon arriving near his destination, is robbed 
of the remainder of his worldly store by the hands of his 
own countrymen. Such, however, have happened in a thou- 
sand instances, and those who boast of civilization and 
Christianity, have proved themselves a more treacherous 
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and heartless race, than the untutored hordes that roam 
the desert. 

Some of these reckless plunderers are professional men, 
and pass for gentlemen. I saw one of these high characters 
on my way down the mountain, who had with him a drove 
of an hundred head of cattle and horses, nearly all of 
which were stolen from the emigrants. 

To-day, a gentleman showed me a variety of specimens 
of gold dust, in all, amounting in value to more than a thou- 
sand dollars. There were lumps of pure gold, worth from 
five to thirty dollars each. This, to me, was a curiosity, be- 
ing the first I had ever seen. 

A mulatto man employed at this post, being out to-day 
guarding horses, was shot by an Indian and wounded, the 
ball passing through his arm, and lodging in a powder- 
flask which was slung by his side. 

Distance, five miles. 

October 20th. — We traveled only six miles this day, and 
saw nothing to admire, except the lofty forests of pine 
and cedar, covering all the surrounding landscape. We 
find ourselves in a climate somewhat too warm for com- 
fort. Instead of the overcoats and mittens worn a few days 
ago, we have now divested ourselves of all our clothing 
except pantaloons and shirts. 

Distance, six miles. 

ARRIVE AT SETTLEMENTS. 

October 21st. — Started in the morning and traveled 
till midnight, and arrived on the borders of civilization. It 
was a small mining town called Ringgold, on Weaver 
Creek, a branch of the South Fork of the American river. 
Weaver ville lies adjoining, and both villages constitute a 
kind of irregular street, about one mile in length, running 
along the bottom of a deep ravine, and close to the brink 
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of the stream. Hangtown, 13 a much larger place, is only 
three miles distant. It received this euphonious and elegant 
name in consequence of the number of criminals that have 
here received their deserts by the summary process of 
Lynch law. 

Distance, twenty-five miles. 

A VOLUNTEER COMPANY. 

October 22d. — We learn that some of the miners in 
this place and the vicinity, are making fortunes, but a 
large majority are doing but little or nothing. We hear 
that such a state of affairs is by no means singular in Cali- 
fornia. The next evening after we arrived at Ringgold, 
there was a great excitement in the place in consequence of 
the murder of a white man by an Indian. The most exag- 
gerated reports were spread concerning the force and 
warlike movements of the natives. A mass meeting was 
called in the evening, a company of volunteers raised on 
the spot, which started early the next morning with 
threatenings of death against any Indian that might 
chance to fall in their way. After wearying themselves by 
climbing over rocks, hills, and mountains, they returned 
late in the night, not having succeeded in seeing or hearing 
of a solitary Indian. As they entered the town, they raised 
a general war-whoop, and all discharged their rifles in a 
running fire. The villagers starting from sleep, concluded 
that the town was attacked by the savages, and began to 
rally for battle, when happily, they discovered that this 
nocturnal enemy was nothing but the returning volunteers. 
The farce ended in a laugh, prolonged by means of re- 
peated potations of brandy. 

We are now fairly in the mining country, and I observe 
that the prevailing rocks are takore, slate, and quartz. 

13 Ring-gold had a brief existence. Weaverville was an important 
mining town for many years. Hangtown, more respectably known as 
Placerville, had a romantic history. 
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This last, is considered by the miners as the original source 
of all the gold deposits. 

The whole region around here is full of little towns that 
have started into existence within a few months. Some of 
these places contain thousands of men, and perhaps a 
dozen women. Cooking seems to be one of the most lucra- 
tive employments, and in this business an active woman 
can earn two hundred dollars per month. The principal 
part of the cooking, however, as well as washing, is per- 
formed by men. Fifty cents is here the price for washing 
a shirt. A new one costs but one dollar. Miners therefore 
find it the best economy to wear a shirt three or four weeks, 
then throw it away and buy a new one. The country is 
strewn with shirts, many of which are whole but stiffened 
with dirt. The houses in the towns are sometimes con- 
structed with logs, but generally are a kind of frame, the 
posts set in the ground and covered with split boards or 
long shingles. The earth is commonly the only floor. Cloth 
tents are the principal abodes of miners, and with these 
airy habitations, the suburbs of all mining towns are 
crowded. Great numbers are destitute of tents, and sleep 
in the open air, or beneath the branches of the trees. In 
this mild climate, where no dew ever falls, sleeping in the 
open air is by no means detrimental to health. 

In all the mountain tracts upon the western slope, the 
soap plant 11 is one of the most common vegetables. It is 
a natural production, and is said to be an excellent substi- 
tute for soap, and is used by the Mexicans for that purpose. 
They make use of the root, which is of the bulbous kind, 
in shape much like an onion, weighing one or two pounds, 
and is cased on the outside with a thick covering resem- 
bling coarse brown hair. Distance, thirty miles. 

14 The California soap plant ( Chlorogalium pomeridianum) . 
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SACRAMENTO BOTTOM. 

October 23d. — Having arrived within sixty miles of 
Sacramento, city, and as the whole distance has now be- 
come a settled country, with towns and public houses at 
short intervals, I shall add but a few words to this chapter. 
We moved along down the declivity, passing through the 
towns of “Diamond Springs/' 15 and “Mud Springs," the 
hills constantly diminishing in height, the trees growing 
shorter and more scattering, and before the close of this 
day's travel, evergreen timber entirely disappeared, and 
oak alone prevailed. Late in the evening, we came down 
the last hill, and found ourselves on the level border of the 
Sacramento bottom, amidst weeds and grass, dry as tin- 
der, and scattering oaks, having short but large trunks 
with wide branching tops and luxuriant foliage. Here we 
encamped and turned out the teams to graze for a few 
days. The grass, although perfectly dry, is nevertheless 
nutritious, as neither rain or dew has ever fallen upon it 
since it has been in its present state. 

Distance, twenty-five miles. 

ARRIVAL AT THE CITY POETRY. 

October 27th, 1850. — Having rested, washed up cloth- 
ing, &c., I left my baggage to be brought on by the teams, 
and wended my way on foot and alone towards the city, 
being anxious to get to that place, expecting to find letters 
from home. I was surprised at the vast amount of travel 
in this new country. There seemed to be constant crowds 
of teams, and men on horseback and on foot going both 
ways, traveling with eager pace amidst incessant and suf- 
focating clouds of dust. At length, casting my eyes over 
the dusty plain, I saw the long-sought city at the distance 
of two miles. Quickening my pace, I was soon in Sacra- 
mento, but faint and weary with this march beneath the 

15 Diamond Springs is still a small village. Mud Springs was a 
mining camp for fifteen years before it disappeared. 
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powerful beams of a cloudless sun, and summer-like at- 
mosphere of the valley, I endeavored to console myself 
with the reflection, that I had now reached the goal, and 
ultimate limit of this long and hazardous pilgrimage to 
Mammon’s temple ; and while death had closed the career 
of thousands who had fallen by the way, my life had been 
spared. I had abundant cause of gratitude to the Giver of 
all good. I had surveyed Nature’s grandest works, and 
had contemplated scenery, where, undisturbed by man, 
earth still reposes in all her primitive loveliness and gran- 
deur. I never before so fully realized the beauty of the fol- 
lowing lines from Thompson's Seasons : 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles ; ’tis nought to me : 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 

When e’en at last the solemn hour shall come, 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming Evil still educing Good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light Ineffable ! 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 

Distance, twenty-five miles. 

Distance from Illinois to Sacramento city, two thousand 
one hundred and seventy-two miles. 

ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 

Before I proceed with my next chapter, I will say a 
word in reference to myself. Having now resided in Cali- 
fornia above two years, and having visited the principal 
cities and towns, and traveled extensively through the 
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mining region, I feel somewhat prepared to present the 
reader with a condensed view of the whole scene. My de- 
scriptions of scenery, and relation of facts, will be mostly 
confined to what has fallen under my own observation. 

I supported myself in traveling, by giving popular lec- 
tures on scientific subjects. At times, I attempted to labor 
at mining, but was obliged to desist on account of my 
health. During my residence in the country, I was confined 
for a long time by sickness, which I do not attribute to the 
climate, but to fatigue and exposure. One design I had in 
undertaking this hazardous enterprise, was to gain a 
competency of this world’s goods. In this I was not alone. 
Neither was I singular in failing to accomplish this object. 

Another object, and that not the least, which I had in 
view, has been attained. I desired to explore the interior 
of North America. This I have done, to a high degree of 
satisfaction. Thus much I have said in reference to myself, 
a subject to which I may have no further occasion to 
advert. 
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DIMENSIONS AND BOUNDARIES. 

T HE State of California, is in length, six hundred 
miles ; breadth, two hundred and fifty miles. The 
number of square miles, is one hundred and fifty 
thousand, or one hundred millions of acres. The lands 
have been classified as follows, by the State Geologist: 

First rate lands, requiring no irrigation, thirty millions 
of acres. Second rate lands, very productive, but require 
irrigation, thirty millions of acres. Mountains, forests, 
deserts, and drowned lands, fifty millions of acres. 

According to this statement, it will be seen that the 
State is capable of sustaining from its own soil a great 
population. If the fertile lands alone were as well improved, 
and as densely populated as England, it would support at 
least twenty-five millions of people — a consummation that 
may be attained before the close of another century. 

The number of inhabitants at present, including Indians, 
may amount to five hundred thousand, nearly the whole 
of whom, except the natives, have arrived since 1848. The 
State has Oregon on the north, Utah Territory on the east, 
Southern California on the south, and the Pacific Ocean 
on the west. The line dividing this State from Oregon, is 
the forty-second parallel of north latitude. 
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INHABITANTS. 

No country contains so heterogeneous an assemblage of 
human beings. Here are people from all the nations of 
Europe and America, to which are added great numbers 
of Kanakas , 1 Malays, Australians and Chinese. Nearly 
every language on earth is spoken, and the confusion of 
tongues is like that which is said to have J)een witnessed at 
the building of Babel. The dress is as diversified as the 
language. 

THE CHINESE. 

Of foreigners, the Chinese are the most numerous class, 
and are thought to amount to forty thousand. They are 
temperate, industrious and peaceable, attending to their 
own business without meddling with that of others. Their 
personal appearance would seem to denote some lack of 
both physical and mental energy. The dress they wear, and 
their long queues, give them a feminine appearance, re- 
sembling women rather than men. Their hats are made of 
stiff splints of bamboo, and are as unpliable as a basket 
made of oak. They have broad, round brims, with conical 
crowns, and are a heavy, clumsy article, but durable as the 
life of the wearer. Their shoes are equally clumsy. Their 
pantaloons are extremely wide, resembling petticoats, and 
a short garment, something like a loose gown, completes 
their external costume. I have frequently met on the road 
crowds of these people, consisting of hundreds, each one 
having his mining tools, clothing and provisions, sus- 
pended at each end of a pole, and balanced across the 
shoulder. Although they appear so effeminate, yet the 
enormous loads they carry denotes great bodily strength. 
With these burdens they will climb the steep mountains, 
seldom setting down their load to rest. They have been 
from infancy inured to incessant toil. The complexion of 
the Chinese men is, with some exceptions, about the same 

1 Kanakas was a common name for Hawaiians. 
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as the Malays, Kanakas, and American Indians. Indeed, 
the Diggers in California regard them as intruders, and 
style them ‘‘China Indians/' a tribe which they think have 
no business here. The Chinese are good mechanics, and 
it is said nearly all can read and write their own language, 
and are expert in keeping accounts. In trading and doing 
business, they are remarkably precise, and rarely make a 
mistake. Unprincipled men, both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, take advantage of the peaceable dispositions of the 
Chinese, and if they happen to find them in good diggings, 
will drive them away, and take possession of their claims. 
A dozen armed white men will drive a thousand of these 
Celestials, as easily as they would a flock of timorous 
sheep. Phrenologically speaking, they lack firmness, de- 
structiveness, and combativeness. If there were no worse 
men in California than these Celestials, there would be 
less trouble, and less call for the services of Judge Lynch. 

The Chinamen seem to be satisfied with small gains, and 
hence generally work in diggings that white men have 
condemned and abandoned; but should these places hap- 
pen to prove better than was anticipated, they are com- 
monly soon expelled by the more unscrupulous whites. In 
the cities, these people are found in great numbers, some- 
times occupying whole streets. Some have stores of Asiatic 
goods. Many are employed as cooks, in which business 
they excel, others keep restaurants, laundries, or carry on 
the fishing business, &c. I have never seen a Chinaman so 
far reduced as to ask for charity. There are a few Chinese 
women here, but they are abandoned characters. 

No Chinaman has as yet removed his family to this 
country. It is said that some of these people here will eat 
rats, and of these there is an abundant supply, and of 
three varieties: wharf-rats, Chinese white rats, and a 
variety indigenous in the country. In eating, the Chinese 
use neither knives, forks or spoons, but take their food 
by the aid of two straight sticks (chop-sticks) about six 
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inches long, which they handle with wonderful dexterity; 
but a considerable number of them have already adopted 
the dress, and in part the customs of the Americans. They 
are fond of the black teas, but some of them will not use 
the green, and say it is dried on copper plates, and is 
poisonous. They keep their clothing and tents more cleanly 
than any other class of miners. 

FRENCH. 

There are great numbers of French people in California, 
who are eminent for their activity and enterprise in busi- 
ness of all kinds. 

The Germans are also numerous, and generally intelli- 
gent, and stand high in point of moral worth and respec- 
tability. 

KANAKAS. 

The Kanakas, (Sandwich Islanders,) are a stout, hardy 
race, and their appearance denotes a considerable degree 
of intelligence. At present, these people are in a half-civil- 
ized state. The Malays resemble them in appearance. 

Mexicans, Peruvians, Chilians, &c., swarm here in 
great numbers, and, with few exceptions, are a mongrel 
race, of Indian, African, and Spanish descent. Their com- 
plexions differ but little from the native American Indians. 

The Digger Indians, according to Gov. McDougalFs 2 
message, amount to two hundred thousand in California. 

AMERICANS. 

The Americans, or Yankees, are here as they are every- 
where else, a speculating, enterprising, and go-ahead peo- 
ple. Too many of them seem to regard money as the sov- 
ereign good, and hence look with indifference or contempt 
on every moral principle and intellectual acquirement. 

2 John C. McDougall was described as a popular politician, seldom 
sober. He had been elected Lieutenant-Governor and succeeded to the. 
governorship. He later became United States Senator and died in 1866. 
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California is a country possessing advantages over all 
others, for studying the physiological peculiarities of the 
various tribes of human beings. 

The natives, and foreigners of all kinds, greatly out- 
number the Americans ; but these last are now the ruling 
people, and will, without doubt, remain so. — They hold 
the chief offices and principal employments in the country. 

ANIMALS. 

Grisly bears are numerous ; they inhabit the mountains, 
and subsist mostly on nuts and other vegetable produc- 
tions. They are of prodigious strength. They have been 
caught, weighing sixteen hundred pounds ; some are said 
to be even heavier still. Their hair is long, resembling that 
of a Newfoundland dog, and the color is that of light 
sheep’s grey. Their motions are quick, and a stroke from 
one of their huge fore-paws, no other animal can resist. 
The way in which they are taken alive, is by digging a 
deep pit, the mouth of which is overlaid with slender 
poles, and brush, and covered with earth, so as to resemble 
the common surface of the ground. On this spot, pieces of 
meat are strewn, by way of bait, in attempting to obtain 
which the bear breaks through the frail covering, and is 
precipitated to the bottom of the pit. He is then lassoed, 
and wound around with numerous ropes, until so com- 
pletely entangled as to be incapable of resistance. He is 
then drawn up and confined in a strong cage with iron 
grates. These animals command a high price, being used 
for exhibition in traveling caravans; but in California 
they are principally used in the bull and bear fights, a bar- 
barous entertainment, of which a part of the inhabitants 
are remarkably fond. 

The grisly bear will not attack a man, unless first mo- 
lested. It is very dangerous, however, to meet a female 
having cubs. In such cases, she will, without hesitation, 
attack any number of assailants, who in such circum- 
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stances often find it expedient to seek safety by climbing 
small trees, which the bear cannot ascend. A party of gen- 
tlemen lately took a pleasure and exploring excursion to 
the burning mountain, near the head of Feather river, 
and in passing through the wilderness forty or fifty miles, 
saw thirty-one grisly bears, three of which they killed with 
revolvers. From this fact, some idea of their numbers may 
be inferred. The young cubs, when caught, soon become 
tame, and will perform many playful tricks; they are not 
very vicious, but still their strength and heft is so great 
as to render them dangerous pets and playmates. 

I saw a hunter, by the name of Wright, (a nephew of 
the late Governor Wright, of New York,) who had been 
terribly wounded by a bear. The bear knocked him down 
by a stroke of his paw, and then with a grip of his enor- 
mous jaws, took from his skull a piece of bone several 
inches square, laying the brain open to the view. Mr. 
Wright recovered, to the great astonishment of all who 
saw him. His case excited the sympathy of the people, 
especially the miners, who contributed with great liberality 
for his benefit. 

Another animal inhabiting the mountains, is the Cali- 
fornia lion . 3 Its dismal roarings, or yells, are heard in the 
night, to the great terror of travelers benighted in the 
wilderness. I have heard of no instance of their having 
attacked a traveler. A large one will weigh three or four 
hundred pounds, and they bear some resemblance to the 
lions of Asia and Africa. 

The “tiger-cat ” 4 is found in this country. One full- 
grown, will weigh two hundred pounds. I saw a young 
and domesticated one; it was twice the size of the common 
cat, and was indeed a beautiful quadruped. There is still 
another species of cat, wild in the forests, called the “Cali- 

3 Mountain lion or puma, or cougar. Robert Hatt of American 
Museum of Natural History. 

4 Jaguar. Idem. 
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fornia cat,” somewhat smaller than the domestic cat, but 
the body is much longer, and the tail of immoderate 
length. They are of a mouse color, and of wonderful ac- 
tivity. One of them is better than several common cats in 
waging war against rats and mice . 5 

Hares, of extra size, abound all over the country. — 
Rabbits are plenty, but smaller than those of the Eastern 
States. 

The animals of most importance in the chase, are deer, 
elk, antelopes, and wild Spanish cattle that have not been 
marked. Great numbers of these are killed by the hunters, 
and their flesh finds a ready market, at high prices. 

The coyote, so called, is the same animal as the prairie 
wolf of the Western States. 

BIRDS. 

Small singing birds are not numerous, but crows, 
hawks, owls and buzzards, abound. There are two vari- 
eties of quails; the mountain quail, and those inhabiting 
the plains. Both kinds differ greatly in appearance from 
birds of the same name in the States east of the mountains, 
being adorned with splendid colors, and having elegant 
plumes upon their heads. The Bay of San Francisco and 
its numerous arms, seems to be the grand resort of water- 
fowl, of various kinds. Geese, ducks, and sea-gulls swarm 
in endless numbers. The two former are shot by hunters, 
and sold at high prices in the city markets. I knew a man 
who had made two thousand dollars in a year, over and 
above his expenses, by shooting ducks and geese, and 
sending them to San Francisco. 

Sandhill cranes are occasionally seen. These are of the 
same species as those huge birds so common in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

5 Probably the ring-tailed cat, although the rings on the tail are 
prominent enough to attract attention. Idem . 
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There are thirty varieties of humming-birds 8 of ex- 
quisite beauty, that, darting from flower to flower, and 
displaying their ever-varying hues, seem much to enliven 
the scenery. 

REPTILES AND INSECTS. 

Lizards, from six to twelve inches in length, are found 
in great numbers in the forests and in all dry and barren 
tracts. They are very nimble in their movements, and 
being armed with sharp claws, will run up the tall pines 
to their topmost branches. There is a creature resembling 
a toad with horns and tails, and it is moreover adorned 
with brilliant colors. Rattlesnakes are found in certain 
localities whose poisonous bite and other characteristics 
are the same as in other countries. The toads and lizards 
are not venomous. 

Among the insects, we find the “horrid Tarantula/’ a 
creature of the spider kind, whose great size, and bite of 
mortal poison, renders it an object of terror to all behold- 
ers. Their bodies are about the size of an hen’s egg, and 
their legs three or four inches in length, and of the size 
of a lady’s small finger. They are entirely covered with fur 
of yellow color, and it is said that' their bite generally pro- 
duces death in fifteen minutes. 

Flies are neither numerous or troublesome. There are 
many yellow and black hornets, and a very few bumble- 
bees, but the common honey bee is not a native of the 
country. When imported here, honey-bees soon cease 
working, instinct teaching them that there is no necessity 
of laying up stores where there is no Winter, and where 
flowers bloom throughout the year . 7 

In barren places, there are numerous black crickets, of 
singular size; I believe at least ten times as large as those 
insects in the Eastern States. 

6 There are only eighteen varieties of humming-birds listed for the 
western United States. Idem . 

7 California bees are now famous producers of honey. 
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FISHES. 

The bays and rivers abound in fish. Perch, salmon, and 
pike, are taken in great numbers in nets. They are of ex- 
cellent quality, and the markets are everywhere supplied 
with this dainty food. There are companies of Chinese 
fishermen, who take large quantities of sturgeon and other 
fish, and having dried them in the sun, bind them in pack- 
ages and sell them to their own countrymen in the mines. 

SPANISH CATTLE AND HORSES. 

There are vast droves of Spanish cattle. Their appear- 
ance is similar to the common, domestic kind, but they are 
of a more lank and slender build, with long, and very 
sharp horns. They are in a sort of half-civilized state, and 
will sometimes attack men. In such cases, the only alterna- 
tive of the traveler is to ascend a tree or rock, inaccessible 
to his bellowing and ferocious assailants. The owners of 
these herds take no further care of them than occasionally 
to have their vaqueros (or herdsmen) drive them into a 
coral, (or yard,) and mark the young. Some of the old 
Mexican rancheros, it is said, formerly owned an hundred 
thousand of these cattle. At that time, cattle were of no 
value except for the hides, but since the gold discovery, 
hides are of no value, but the beef sells in market at prices 
ranging from fifteen to thirty cents per pound. The change 
of times has made some of these old rancheros immensely 
rich. In 1851, I saw an advertisement in handbill form 
posted in public places along the Yuba river. The signer 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars to any person who 
would give information against any individual, who had 
or might kill any of the cattle belonging to him, and 
branded with his mark. He stated in the bill, that he owned 
thirty-five thousand head of cattle between the Yuba and 
Feather fivers. 

The Spanish horses are equally numerous, and are 
owned and managed in a similar manner, and are in a 
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similar state as to domestication. Many of these horses are 
active, and of beautiful forms ; but the difficulty of teach- 
ing them to labor is so great, that you may buy a fine 
Spanish horse for twenty-five dollars, when an American 
horse of the same age, heft, and activity, would sell for 
one hundred dollars. Cows and oxen in vast numbers, have 
been driven here from the States since the gold discovery ; 
but still, such animals bear an extravagant price. Oxen are 
from two to four hundred dollars per yoke, and cows from 
two to three hundred dollars per head. 

Swine are imported from Chili, Mexico, Oregon, China, 
and the Sandwich Islands, and are sold for high prices. A 
sow weighing two hundred, and having six or eight pigs, 
will sell for two hundred dollars, a sufficient sum of money 
to purchase one hundred and sixty acres of land in the 
Western States. Common dunghill fowls have generally 
sold for five dollars apiece, and eggs for four dollars per 
dozen. The price of a sheep is an ounce of gold. Since the 
gold discovery, the price of stock has continually ad- 
vanced. Although prices are so high, yet there is but little 
danger of an absolute famine in California. The mines, 
plains, and mountains, could furnish a supply of food 
should all other sources fail. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Cabbages, onions, turnips, and all garden vegetables, 
attain a degree of perfection unknown in any other coun- 
try. The same may be said of potatoes. At the Agricultural 
State Fair, solid cabbage heads were exhibited, sixty-six 
inches in circumference, and turnips too large to put one 
in a half-bushel measure. 

Potatoes, melons, squashes, &c., of corresponding mag- 
nitudes. A beet was shown weighing forty-seven pounds, 
while in the productions of wheat, California may chal- 
lenge a comparison with the most fertile region of the 
globe. Eighty, and even an hundred bushels of barley or 
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wheat, are said to be no unusual yield for an acre of land 
in one season. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND GRASSES. 

The forests consist of two or three varieties of oak, sev- 
eral of pine, balsam fir, and redwood or mountain cedar, 
all of which, in certain localities, grow to great size and 
perfection. There are several species of shrubs, which, in 
the proper season, are covered with gay flowers, and add 
rare beauty to the landscape. The Manseneta shrub grows 
in a thick cluster of stalks, the bark of a red color, and 
smooth as if varnished, having abundance of smooth 
leaves of a pea-green hue, and covered with a profusion of 
white and red flowers. It abounds in all the mountain 
tracts. 

Oats, timothy, and clover grass, are the natural produc- 
tions of the soil, especially upon, and around the coast 
range of mountains. It is impossible to conceive of a land- 
scape more inviting than these immense natural fields of 
grain and grass. You may travel fifty miles through an 
uninterrupted field of oats. They are of the common va- 
riety, but growing wild, the kernels of grain are small. 
The clover and timothy are the same as those cultivated in 
the Eastern States, but grow here with a rank luxuriance. 
All these are mown and used for hay. Great herds of wild 
cattle and horses feed upon these natural pastures. The 
plains and the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, in 
time of Spring, are covered with wild grass of several 
different varieties. 


FLOWERS. 

In March and April* the whole valley of the Sacra- 
mento is literally covered with gay flowers of various 
colors, but those of a bright yellow are most prevalent, 
giving the whole plain an appearance as though covered 
with gold leaf. 
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RIVERS AND LAKES. 

The chief rivers are the Sacramento and San Joachin. 
They 'both discharge their waters into the Bay of San 
Francisco. The course of the first is from north to south; 
that of the last, in an opposite direction. The former is 
about twice the size of the latter. The valley through which 
these streams meander, is four hundred miles in length, by 
fifty in breadth. These main streams receive numerous 
tributaries descending from the mountains, bounding the 
valley upon the east and west. The tide rises in the Sacra- 
mento eighty miles from its mouth. There are many ponds 
among the mountains, and two or three lakes of consid- 
erable size, particularly one, said to be seventy miles in 
length. Towards the south end of the Great Valley is 
Tulare lake, one hundred miles long. Pyramid lake, is so 
called, on account of an immense rock in the form of a 
pyramid that rises majestically from the midst of its 
waters. The principal bays are San Francisco and Hum- 
boldt. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The Sierra Nevada, and coast range, are the principal 
chains, besides which, there are many mountains that stand 
independent of either of these principal ranges. The Butte 
mountains rise from the plain in the forks of the Feather 
and Sacramento rivers. The highest mountain in the State, 
is Shasta Butte, the summit of which is seventeen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the ocean. In the Sierra Ne- 
vada chain, are numerous summits said to be from twelve 
to fifteen thousand feet in height. The region of perpetual 
snow, in this latitude, may be found at an altitude of about 
nine or ten thousand feet. The coast range seems to be 
more than half as high as the Sierra Nevada, and on some 
of the peaks, snow lies a considerable part of the year. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The cities will take rank, as to population, nearly in the 
following order: San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Benicia, Sonora, Marysville, Placerville, Los Angeles, San 
Jose, Shasta, Auburn, &c. 

The number of inhabitants in San Francisco, is esti- 
mated at forty thousand. It has taken its rise, since 1848, 
but is now a place of far greater trade and business than 
would be inferred from the number of inhabitants. The 
harbor is at all times crowded with the ships of all nations. 
It stands upon the strait which connects the Bay with the 
Pacific. 

Sacramento contains fifteen or twenty thousand people. 
It stands on the eastern bank of the Sacramento river, 
sixty miles from its mouth. Much of the goods destined 
for the mining region is landed at this place, which makes 
it a point of immense commercial importance. It is situ- 
ated in the midst of a rich agricultural district. 

Stockton is a large and flourishing place, situated on 
an arm of the Bay. It is a central depot for the southern 
mines. 

Marysville is beautifully situated in the Forks of the 
Feather and Yuba rivers — is a steamboat landing, and 
a place of great business. A thousand mules, loaded with 
goods for the mines, besides many wagons, often leave this 
city in the course of one day. Besides the aforementioned 
cities, there are a vast number of smaller towns scattered 
over the country, especially in the mining region. These 
last often enjoy but a transient prosperity, being suddenly 
built up, upon the discovery of some rich placer, or quartz 
mine, and as suddenly abandoned upon the failure of the 
“diggings.” The beginning and end of some large towns 
does not occupy a duration of more than a year. In my 
travels, I have seen numerous towns, in which the houses 
are without tenants, and are fast going to ruin, although 
less than three years since the first habitation was erected. 
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The whole population of the mining country is as fluctuat- 
ing and unstable as the waves of the sea. 

CLIMATE. 

There are two seasons — -the wet and the dry. The wet 
season corresponds with the Winter months in the Eastern 
States. Winter can hardly be said to visit this country, ex- 
cept upon the mountains. We seldom witness frost in the 
Sacramento valley. Great quantities of snow sometimes 
falls on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, but even 
in such cases the mercury seldom falls much below the 
freezing point. Autumn, in one sense, may be said to last 
through the year, for by irrigating the land, certain kinds 
of crops may be matured at almost any time you desire. 
The rains continue, in general, but a brief period, though 
an immense quantity of water falls, swelling the streams 
suddenly to a fearful height. The American river, a 
branch of the Sacramento, has been known to rise twenty- 
five feet in twelve hours, and instances have occurred in 
which miners, encamped near the bank, or upon some bar 
or island, have been surrounded and swept to a watery 
grave. Four weeks of stormy weather in a year, I think, 
would be an average for the three Winters I tarried in the 
country. Except during the rains, California enjoys a 
cloudless sky, and an atmosphere of wonderful serenity. 

The rivers all have their sources in the snowy moun- 
tains, and their waters are* consequently of the purest 
quality. I consider the climate as one of the most healthy 
on earth. There seems to be no natural cause of disease in 
the country. Most persons, soon after they arrive here, in- 
crease in heft, and admitting they are temperate, have 
countenances of a more healthful hue. In no other part of 
the world could human beings endure such exposures and 
privations as they do here, without soon meeting with 
sickness or death. 
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Thunder-storms are almost unknown here, and the won- 
derful height to which the timber grows, is sufficient proof 
that violent winds never visit this peaceful clime. But the 
rain sometimes descends in torrents, as though “the win- 
dows of Heaven” were opened; the snows on the moun- 
tains are dissolved, and down rushes a thousand streams ; 
— the great river Sacramento soon rises over its banks, 
turning a large portion of the valley into an inland sea. In 
these deluges, great numbers of cattle, and other animals, 
are annually drowned, and human beings sometimes share 
the same fate. 

California extends to the forty-second degree north 
latitude, and yet, from certain causes, enjoys a climate 
which in many particulars resembles that of countries 
lying within the tropics. But little or no rain falls from 
May until November. 

MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

People in the Northern States cannot easily be made to 
believe that California can be a superior country for agri- 
cultural purposes, seeing there is a continued drouth for 
six months in the year, but let them consider that the New 
England, and Middle States are agricultural districts, al- 
though vegetation is entirely suspended during six months, 
not by drouth, but by means of frost and snow. Crops in 
California can be sown or planted at any time, and if this 
is done in the proper season, they become so far matured 
during the rainy season as to stand in no further need of 
watering. 

There are two very good reasons why crops attain to 
such unusual perfection here, viz : the great fertility of the 
soil in the valleys, and the uniform mildness of the climate. 

HEIGHT OF THE THERMOMETER. 

In the city of San Francisco, the warmest season, or at 
least the most pleasant, is during the Winter months. The 
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same is the fact in reference to the whole of the country 
lying between the coast range and the Pacific. Here the 
northern gales prevail during Summer, and the southern 
during Winter. The reverse is the case in the great Sacra- 
mento valley. 

I have seen the thermometer rise in the shade to one 
hundred and fifteen degrees, Fahrenheit. This was in 
August, 1851, at Rose’s Bar, on the Yuba river. The place 
is at the bottom of a valley, with steep mountains on each 
side. In San Jose valley, and all the southern part of the 
State, the climate will compare with that of southern 
France and Italy. The grape is here cultivated and pro- 
duced in such abundance, that the markets in all the cities 
and towns, in the proper season, are crowded with this 
delicious fruit. Pears of extraordinary size are equally 
abundant. The soil, in all the principal valleys, is of sur- 
passing fertility, and farms, on an immense scale, are 
already under cultivation. The most important agricul- 
tural districts are the valleys of San Jose, Sacramento, 
San Joachin, Nappa, and the level country lying around 
Humboldt Bay. 

GENERAL REMARK. 

Agriculture will ultimately become the great and lead- 
ing interest in California, and if the great Pacific Railway 
is ever constructed, the commerce of Asia, Australia, and 
the Islands, will be deluged upon this shore, in which 
event San Francisco will become the great commercial 
depot of two Continents. 

CENTRAL VALLEY AND THE MINES. 

This valley is four or five hundred miles in length, by 
about fifty miles in average breadth. A part of it consists 
of drowned lands, generally covered with tules, a kind of 
rush, growing thick and very tall. These lands may be 
drained by artificial means, and converted into rice fields 
of great value. The Chinese would be competent to per- 
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form this work, if disposed to do so. The two principal 
rivers run serpentine courses through the valley. A strip 
of oak timber commonly grows along the banks, a mile or 
two in breadth. Over the rest of the plain the timber is 
oak, but very scattering. 

All thes^trees have large round tops, and an abundance 
of leaves. Sacramento City is near the center of the valley, 
in a direction east and west. Ascend a steeple in this place, 
and cast your eyes around, and you will have a prospect of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. To the east you will see 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, stretching north and south 
as far as sight can reach, the summit of the ridge covered 
with vast bodies of snow, white and glimmering in the 
midst of Summer, and appearing like a white cloud of in- 
terminable length, running along the horizon. At the same 
time you can distinctly see the whole western slope, near 
a hundred miles in width, and covered with forests of 
evergreen timber. To the west, the coast range of moun- 
tains is distinctly visible, and looking blue in the distance. 
The vast plain around you, at some points is dotted with 
farms, but generally covered with grass, and sprinkled with 
trees, giving it the appearance of a grand park, or an im- 
mense orchard. 

In picturesque, beautiful, and sublime scenery, no coun- 
try in the world surpasses California. 

WESTERN SLOPE. 

The great western slope of the Sierra Nevada, may very 
properly be divided into three zones, though I am not 
aware that such a division has hitherto been suggested. 

HILLY ZONE. 

Commencing at the eastern limit of the Sacramento 
valley, you ascend, moderately, forty miles. This is the 
first zone, and runs the length of the State. The climate 
is similar to that in the valley, though somewhat colder. It 
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includes nearly all the gold region, is covered with scatter- 
ing trees, pine and oak, of several varieties each, with 
occasionally redwood or cedar, and a large amount of 
splendid shrubbery, particularly the manseneta. This tract 
is covered with grass in Winter and Spring, has a count- 
less number of small valleys, well adapted to gardening, is 
a good grazing country a part of the year, and its surface 
is as varied and delightful as can well be conceived. 
Through this zone, the hills are of moderate height. There 
are many large swells of land, rounding over from north 
to south ; the soil is not stony, though many huge piles of 
loose rocks are here and there dispersed. 

TIMBERED ZONE. 

The second zone I call the timber region, thirty miles 
wide, is studded in general with a thick growth of the 
most gigantic trees. Here the mountains are high, the 
streams run in valleys of immense depth. The timber is 
pine, mountain cedar, and balsam fir ; if any oaks are seen, 
they are low and scrubby. 

FRIGID ZONE. 

The third, is the frigid zone, from ten to twenty miles 
in width, and extends from the timbered zone to the sum- 
mit of the mountains. Here is but little vegetation, and 
Winter holds his dreary reign through the year. The ob- 
jects that here meet the view, are crags and rocks, awful 
precipices and cataracts, and naked peaks, lifting their 
hoary heads on high, overtopping the clouds, and looking 
down upon the storm. 

WHERE THE GOLD IS FOUND. 

The first zone, or mining region, is a most enchanting 
country in appearance. The prevailing rocks are slate and 
quartz, though granite and other primitive formations 
may be found, and in some localities are veins of blue 
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limestone, also a kind of coarse white marble. Through 
this tract, gold is very generally diffused. It is found in 
every possible locality; in the beds of streams, in the banks 
and bars running by the side of the same, in gulches and 
ravines, beneath the surface of small valleys, on benches 
of land, on the sides of hills, on the tops of hills and moun- 
tains, sometimes on the very surface of the earth, and 
sometimes at a great depth below it, and very often in the 
quartz rock, considered by geologists as the prime source 
of all the gold in California. The supposition is, that the 
rocks containing the gold have decayed and changed to 
earth, after which, by means of rains and floods, the de- 
posits have been washed or rolled down the sides of the 
hills, until finally lodged in the various situations in which 
it is at present found. 

The principal part of the gold is obtained upon, or near 
the surface of the “bed rock.” This bed rock is found at 
various depths, from a few inches to several hundred feet. 
At present, few diggings have penetrated deeper than one 
hundred feet, except the tunnels, or horizontal perfora- 
tions into the sides of mountains. 

AMOUNT OF LABOR. 

In the mining regions, the traveler is surprised at every 
step, at the vast amount of labor that seems to have been 
expended in the search for gold, all of which has been 
performed within the short period of four years. It looks 
as though centuries would be requisite to accomplish so 
great an amount of work. Even in 1850, two years after 
the gold was first discovered, you might have traveled hun- 
dreds of miles on the banks of rivers that cross the mining 
region, and you would see on each side of the streams that 
the earth, gravel and rocks, to a considerable width, had 
all been torn up to the depth of about six feet, washed 
clean, and the sand and pebbles thrown into large heaps, 
presenting an appearance remarkably dry and sterile. 

t 
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Nearly every ravine, and they are countless in number, 
and some of them many miles in length, had been worked 
out in the same manner. In addition to all this, innumer- 
able shafts, like wells, had been sunk all over the country, 
and many hills, and even mountains, perforated in all 
directions, and at all points, by shafts running in horizon- 
tal directions, some of these penetrating more than a thou- 
sand feet into the mountain side. 

FLUMING RIVERS. 

The damming and fluming operations for draining the 
beds of rivers for the purpose of obtaining gold, otherwise 
inaccessible, are still greater works of labor and cost. In 
1851, the flumes were constructed of pine planks, nearly 
all of which were cut by hand with whip-saws. This year, 
the total length of all the flumes on the various rivers, 
amounted to more than an hundred miles. The flumes are 
usually from ten to sixteen feet wide, and three feet deep, 
and are tightened with gripes every six feet, and rest upon 
strong timbers running several feet above the original 
level of the stream. Between the planks is corking, to ren- 
der them water tight ; and to further secure them against 
leakage, the bottom is often covered with a lining of cot- 
ton cloth. By means of a dam, the whole current of the 
river is turned into the flume, the descent being rapid, the 
water moves with such velocity that men have been 
drowned in a flume in which the water was less than two 
feet in depth. If a man falls in accidentally, the current 
instantly takes his feet from under him, and it is the next 
thing to an impossibility, without assistance, to recover 
his standing. After the river is turned into the flume, there 
are many deep places in the channel, in which large ponds 
of deep water remain. This must all be discharged, and 
this gigantic work is accomplished by means of a multitude 
of powerful pumps, and these are kept in constant opera- 
tion by means of ponderous under-run water-wheels, 
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placed in the flume and driven by the current. I have often 
been in a position, upon some projecting point of a moun- 
tain, where at a single view, I could see a river thus flumed 
for several miles. The appearance is singular indeed. The 
river seems to be all alive and in motion. Hundreds of 
wheels are rolling, each with its accompanying pumps 
working, and through the entire distance, throngs of men 
of various colors, with blue or red woolen shirts, broad 
brimmed hats, and long Jew beards, digging with picks 
and shovels on each side, or immediately under the rush- 
ing torrent coursing its way over their heads. 

CANALS TO WORK DRY DIGGINGS. 

The other costly works are the canals, dug for the pur- 
pose of conducting water, in some instances, forty miles 
along the mountain side, continually approximating the 
summit of the ridge where the dry diggings are situated, 
and where the water is needed to wash the particles of 
gold from the dirt in which it is found. The fluming and 
canaling operations are performed by organised joint- 
stock companies. 

The steam mills for crushing and grinding the quartz 
rocks, are also works of cost and labor. The hard flint- 
like quartz must be ground to an impalpable powder, when 
by means of quicksilver, the fine particles of gold dust are 
collected and saved. 

MODES OF COLLECTING THE GOLD. 

The process of obtaining gold has already passed 
through many changes. When the mines were first dis- 
covered, the dirt was washed in common tin pans, and 
sometimes in an earthen dish. This method was soon super- 
seded by the rocker, an implement very much like a 
common cradle for infants. At length, “Long Toms” were 
introduced. These are twelve feet long and two feet wide, 
made by nailing three boards together like a trough, the 
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bottom of the lower end consisting of sheet iron perforated 
with holes like a sieve, through which the particles of gold 
fall into a box placed underneath the sieve. A stream of 
water pours into the upper end of the tom, which lies in an 
inclined position, so as to give the water a rapid descent. 
The dirt and gravel is thrown into the tom and stirred 
with a shovel or hoe until washed clean, when the pebbles 
and gravel are shoveled out at the lower end. The tom is 
now mostly abandoned, and a mode adopted called “sluic- 
ing.” By sluicing, a far greater amount of dirt can be 
washed by any given number of hands. A sluice is simply 
a very long trough made of a series of boards, united at 
the ends, and lying inclined like the tom, and having a 
swift stream of water running through its entire length. It 
may be extended at pleasure by adding other joints of 
troughs, and a large company of men can thus work at 
advantage at one of these sluices. Sometimes a sluice is 
nothing but a ditch cut in the ground, and running down 
an inclined plane on the side of a hill. Quicksilver ma- 
chines, an apparatus for washing, were once in high repute, 
but are now mostly given up. Quicksilver is however fre- 
quently used in sluices, for the purpose of gathering the 
finer particles of gold. The amalgam is then retorted, 
evaporating the quicksilver, and leaving the gold in the 
retort. Gold can be separated from quicksilver, by strain- 
ing it through a piece of fine cloth or deer-skin. The dust 
in this case, is still coated with quicksilver, and is of the 
color of that metal until put on a shovel or a piece of sheet 
iron, and heated over the fire to a red heat. This restores 
the gold to its natural hue. 

SIZE OF LUMPS GOLD REGION. 

The value of gold obtained by a day’s work by these 
different modes is so various, that no rule can be given. A 
man may make a fortune in a week, but is more likely to 
come out in debt after months of toil. 
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The particles of gold are of all possible sizes and forms, 
from the fineness of flour to lumps of an hundred pounds. 8 
The largest lump of pure native gold that I have seen, 
weighed thirteen pounds and six ounces, and was found 
near the Middle Fork of the American river. 

The length of the gold region is not yet determined, but 
it is known to extend nearly eight hundred miles, running 
the length of California, and extending into Oregon. 

MINES INEXHAUSTIBLE. 

It is not likely that these mines will be entirely exhausted 
in centuries to come, but the richest placers seem to be 
worked out already, and in a few years, mining will prob- 
ably become a business of secondary importance, and the 
miners, for a general rule, the poorest in the community. 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Arts, will be the leading 
interests in this, as they always must be in all countries. 
When the mines begin to fail, another business of great 
importance will gradually come into notice. California can 
supply ship, and other timber, in quantities sufficient to 
supply the markets of the globe. This timber is in the in- 
terior, upon the mountain slopes, but railways, running 
along the dividing ridges between the rivers, may be con- 
structed, and these will be able to roll this valuable article 
in endless quantities down to the Bay, from whence it may 
be exported, wherever commerce may require. This im- 
portant business has been already commenced in the ad- 
joining Territory. In the fall of 1852, a British man-of- 
war came down from Vancouver's Island, and anchored 
at San Francisco. Her business was to charter twelve mer- 
chant ships to proceed to Oregon, and freight with car- 
goes of masts, and take them to England for the use of the 
Royal Navy. 

8 In November 1854 a nugget weighing one hundred ninety-five 
pounds troy was found in Calaveras County. John S. Hittel, Re- 
sources of California (San Francisco, 1863), p. 55. 
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California Has sources of exhaustless wealth, indepen- 
dent of the gold mines. Her true riches consists not in her 
placers, or quartz rocks, but in her climate and soil, her 
commercial advantages, her rivers of pure water, and last, 
though not least, her forests of pine and cedar. 

The value of gold obtained from the mines annually, 
has, up to this time, constantly increased, but it must be 
understood, that there has been a vast addition to the num- 
bers engaged in the business. The average product of 
labor has in the meantime, greatly diminished, and as a 
natural consequence, as well as proof of the fact, wages 
have fallen. 


PRODUCT OF LABOR LOTTERY. 

If the truth could be known, and an accurate estimate 
be made of every day's work, and of every dollar expended 
in these far-famed mines since their discovery, no doubt 
it would be found that the average product of labor has 
been at least as low as in any other State in the Union 
during the same period. These are facts that the fortunate 
ones, and the speculating and trading men are loth to 
admit; nevertheless, I believe they are true to the letter. 
That thousands have made sudden fortunes in the mines, 
I will not deny; but there are tens of thousands who have 
scarcely realized their expenses as yet, though many of 
them have been in the country two or three years. Many 
miners have less money now, than they possessed when 
they arrived here, and they are neither spendthrifts or 
gamblers, but moral, industrious, persevering men. It has 
become proverbial with miners, that mining is a lottery, a 
game of chance, and we all know that every man does not 
draw a prize who purchases a lottery ticket. I have known 
worthless rowdies go out and strike a fortune in a few 
days ; and I have seen very worthy men about to give up 
in despair, after years of fruitless exertion. In mining, the 
“race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
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strong,” but time and chance have much to do with these 
golden operations. A strange delusion on this subject has 
pervaded the world, but time will soon dispel it. That wise 
and benevolent Power that rules the Universe, never in- 
tended intelligent creatures to rely on games of chance for 
their subsistence, but upon the regular and reliable pur- 
suits of life. All games of chance are of a demoralizing 
tendency, and as mining is something of that nature, the 
result is as might have been anticipated, and as may be 
seen in the dark moral aspect that all parts of California 
present. 

Vice fills the Great Valley, rises above the hills, and sub- 
merges the mountains. But all these things are under the 
control of unlimited Wisdom and Benevolence, and this 
Power may in due time bring peace and order from this 
frightful moral chaos, and cause this “general deluge” of 
iniquity to retire from off a Land blessed by Nature with 
Heaven’s choicest gifts. 
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U NDER this head, I throw together various ob- 
servations, without any attempt at systematic 
arrangement. 

RIVERS BARS ASCENTS MULE ROADS. 

First. — The further you follow the courses of the rivers 
up towards their sources in the Sierra Nevada, you find 
the mountains that rise on each side of the stream the more 
steep and lofty. Through the upper portion even of the 
mining region, the mountains come down on either side of 
the streams at an angle of forty-five or fifty degrees. A 
share of the distance you find a narrow strip of level land 
close to the stream, varying from a few feet to ten or 
fifteen rods in width. A considerable portion of the way, 
there is only room for the river itself. The level places, 
called bars, are a little above low-water mark, and are 
composed of rounded rocks, pebbles, and gravel, and often 
contain rich deposits of the precious dust. In the season 
of mining, great numbers of tents, and crowds of men 
throng these bars. Many miners cook their own board at 
their own tents, but you will generally find at such sta- 
tions one or more large cloth houses, in which liquors are 
retailed. There is also a store of goods and provisions, and 
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a good supply of gambling apparatus, especially the ever 
present cards ; also, indifferent accommodations for fifty 
or an hundred boarders. All the goods and provisions are 
brought down to the bars upon packed mules. The steep 
ascents of the mountain sides rising from the rivers are 
from one to four miles; altogether too steep to ascend 
in a direct course. The mule path, therefore, runs in a zig- 
zag line from the bottom to top of the declivity. When you 
arrive at the summit, the river may sometimes still be seen 
at an immense depth below you, appearing like a small 
rivulet, and looks as though you might toss a stone from 
where you stand down to the stream below. 

SLIDING TIMBER DOWN THE STEEP MOUNTAIN SIDES. 

There is a vast amount of pine logs and other timber 
slid and rolled down these steep mountains, to be used for 
damming and other purposes on the rivers. This operation 
is rare sport. The logs being drawn to the brink of the 
declivity by the aid of teams, are then set rolling, and sel- 
dom stop until they reach the bottom. I have frequently 
observed their progress while descending in this manner, a 
distance of two or three miles. The heavy logs come down 
with accelerated velocity, sometimes raising a cloud of dust 
that for a time conceals them from sight, soon they emerge 
from the cloud and striking a rock at the brink of the prec- 
ipice, give a furious bound without again -touching the 
earth for the distance of a thousand feet. In this impetuous 
style they come down the rough descent leaping, bounding, 
smoking, and crashing, until they reach the bank of the 
river. In 1842, a man having a family, just arrived from 
the States, was killed at a bar on the middle fork of the 
American, by a log that had descended the mountain, and 
by some means had taken an unexpected course. The man 
with his family was in the house, near the river bank, 
when hearing the approaching thunder of the descending 
timber, he ran out at the door and got near a rock at no 
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great distance from the house, when the log with a bound, 
leaped completely over the house, and struck the unfor- 
tunate man, severing the body in two parts. A subscrip- 
tion was immediately raised for the support of the family, 
the liberality of miners being proverbial. 

A mule is a remarkably sure footed animal, but in pack- 
ing their heavy burthens of boxes, casks, and sacks down 
these frightful steeps, have been known to slip, lose their 
balance, and roll down a thousand feet until dashed against 
rocks, and instantly killed. 

LAY OF THE LAND. 

The sides of these steeps are talcose slate rock, bare in 
some places, but generally covered over with a thin coat- 
ing of reddish earth, on which is a very tangled growth of 
small bushes. Arriving at the top of the ascent, you com- 
monly find a tract somewhat level, or rolling, until pro- 
ceeding a few miles, you arrive at the brow of a similar 
descent down to some other stream. Such is the general 
character of the road through all the mining region, in 
traveling in a direction north and south. This elevated 
land is well covered with timber of a suitable size for use. 
Many steam saw-mills are now in operation among these 
splendid groves. The price of boards at the mill, January 
ist, 1853, is one hundred dollars per thousand feet. 

CURIOSITIES IN THE RIVER BEDS. 

I have traveled many miles directly in the beds of 
rivers, at times when the water had all been drained by 
means of flumes and pumps. It is curious to observe the 
beautiful forms into which the rocks have been worn by 
the action of the stream. Rocks, in some instances as 
large as an ordinary house, polished over smooth as glass, 
and furrowed in deep grooves like fluted columns, and 
looking more like a work of art than of nature. I also 
observed on horizontal benches of rock, an hundred feet 
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above the present level of the stream, numerous holes, in 
shape resembling a common dinner pot. — Some were ten 
feet deep, and six feet wide, beautifully polished upon the 
inside, having a few pebbles lying in the bottom, the agent, 
no doubt, in carving out these curious cavities. I noticed 
one immense rock twelve feet in thickness, lying in the bed 
of the stream. The position of this rock had evidently been 
changed from a perpendicular to a horizontal one. In it 
was one of those pot-like cavities, penetrating in a horizon- 
tal direction, the mouth being down stream, and the bot- 
tom worn completely through. 

PETRIFACTIONS. 

Among natural curiosities in this part of the world, 
must be mentioned teeth and bones of unprecedented size, 
that belonged to some extinct race of animals. 1 These have 
been discovered by miners in deep excavations. There is 
an abundance of petrifactions, especially of timber. I have 
seen whole trees completely changed to the hardest kinds 
of flint or quartz, yet retaining their original shape, exhib- 
iting the grain of the wood, and texture of the bark. They 
were species of trees now growing in the vicinity. This 
petrified timber has been found fifty, and even an hundred 
feet below the surface, and covered with strata of rocks. 

Numerous petrifactions are found in tunneling those 
vast deposits of debris, which are considered as slides from 
the mountains. These slides now annually occur during 
the rainy season. A great mass of earth and rocks upon 
some mountain side, gives suddenly away, and sweeping 
everything in its course, slides or rolls with a tremendous 
crash into the valley below. During the rains of 1852-3, a 
slide on an immense scale occurred a few miles above Dow- 
nieville on the Yuba river. The mass rolled into the chan- 
nel, damming the stream to such a height, that for a time 
it was thought that the river! would take a new direction. I 

1 This discovery of fossils is earlier than most others recorded. 
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have not yet learned the result. A number of miners did 
but barely escape being buried under the falling mountain. 

ANCIENT ARMS DUG UP. 

On Feather river, I witnessed the disinterment of a 
quantity of ancient Indian warlike instruments. They were 
fifteen feet below the surface of the solid earth. They were 
made of flint and another hard species of rock. Several 
were double edged blades, eighteen inches long, and two in 
width, with a shank for the purpose of inserting it in the 
end of a pike-pole. Others were in the form of a polished 
rod, as round as though turned in a lathe, one end sharp- 
ened to a point, and near the other a round hole about the 
size of a pipe-stem. This implement was about the length 
of the former, and of the size of a man’s finger. The pur- 
pose for which they were made, is not so easily deter- 
mined. 


THE TABLE MOUNTAINS. 

I have examined two mountains in California, that are 
regarded as curiosities. They are called Table-Mountains , 2 
and are one hundred and fifty miles apart, one being in the 
vicinity of Sonora, the other on the west side of Feather 
river, fifty miles from its junction with the Sacramento. 
This last, rises immediately at the eastern limit of the 
Sacramento valley. Its height is about two thousand feet, 
is flat on the summit like a table. From the summit down- 
wards one hundred feet, there is a perpendicular precipice, 
and from thence to the bottom, an inclined plane. The size 
of the table is twenty or thirty square miles, and covered 
with crumbled stone resembling a Macadamised road. The 
other is quite similar in size and appearance. This last, I 
did not ascend, but did so in reference to the former, and 
from its summit, had an extensive and splendid prospect 

2 There are a number of table mountain formations in California. 
George Pinkley, American Museum of Natural History. 
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of Sacramento plain, the Butte mountains, the eastern and 
western ranges, and other objects of interest. 

CURIOUS POSITIONS OF SLATE ROCKS. 

In the mining region, slate, as before observed, is the 
prevailing rock. The strata never lies in a horizontal direc- 
tion, but sets up edge-wise, not quite perpendicular, but 
somewhat slanting. The mountains being composed of this 
species of slate, have an unusual appearance to one not 
familiar with such formations. On the high lands, lying 
between the river, consisting of gentle swells, are large 
tracts studded thickly over with thin slabs of slate project- 
ing from the surface five or six feet, and two or three in 
width, and seen at a short distance, bear a striking re- 
semblance to a grave yard, where thousands of monuments 
appear in a leaning attitude. 

HILLS OF ROTTEN PEBBLES. 

In the mining country, I noticed many hills of curious 
formation. They consisted of an immense mass of rounded 
pebbles, now wholly or partially decomposed. Though 
originally composed of the hardest kind of rock, their 
appearance at present is as though crushed together by 
their weight, something like a heap of rotten apples or 
potatoes, yet retaining in a good degree their primitive 
shapes. Some of these decayed pebble hills have been rich 
in gold dust. The whole entire State is an interesting field 
for Geological research, but my limits will permit but a 
bare hint in relation to this subject. On the sides and tops 
of lofty mountains, are many water-worn rocks, and heaps 
of rounded pebbles, though I am not aware that marine 
productions have ever been noticed. We therefore arrive, 
in view of these facts, at the following conclusions : 

GEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 

1st. These mountains were upheaved from the ocean 
previous to the existence of organised beings in the waters. 
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2nd. That against the sides, and over the summits of 
the hills, the waves of old ocean must have rolled and 
dashed for an inconceivable number of ages. 

3rd. After the mountains arose from the bosom of the 
“great deep,” their surfaces were continually acted upon 
by the elements, decomposing their solid materials, chang- 
ing them to dust, which, according to the kind of rock 
from which derived, assumed the form of clay, marl, 
sand, &c. 

4th. The rains falling on the lands thus elevated, gave 
rise to the streams and rivers, and these have worn out 
for themselves the channels and the entire valleys through 
which they now pursue their courses. The great Sacra- 
mento valley consists of alluvial deposits, brought down 
by the floods from the mountains that run upon each side 
of it. 

VOLCANIC APPEARANCES. 

There is not much external appearance of volcanic agency 
in California, but we often find in the “diggings,” a hard 
kind of cement, appearing as though it had been melted, 
often containing gold ; also, a kind of cinder, or what is 
here termed burnt rock. These, and such like specimens, 
are thought by some, to amount to proof of volcanic 
action. I shall give no opinion in reference to the subject, 
further than this : I regard all the countries on the globe 
as having been originally upheaved, by the cooling of the 
heated mass, volcanic agency, or the force of internal fire, 
and if this be so, we should not be surprised to find in any 
part of the world, appearances denoting the action of fire. 
These operations may be still progressing, and as the land 
is gradually, though imperceptibly elevated, the ocean is 
retiring to deeper channels, or narrower limits. This 
hypothesis will enable us to account for innumerable facts, 
incapable of explanation upon any other principle. 

All the present races of plants and animals on our globe, 
are evidently nothing more than improved * editions of 
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species, and orders of being that existed in former periods 
of our world. Organic life on this earth, commenced with 
imperfect specimens, both vegetable and animal, these have 
ever been improving as the crust of the globe has become 
better prepared for the development of organised exis- 
tence. These operations of nature may appear slow and 
tedious to us, but they are nevertheless sure of accom- 
plishing the desired result. The God of Nature has ever 
aimed at perfecting his own work. 

CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS OF DIGGER INDIANS. 

The Digger Indians, the natives of California, are to be 
ranked among the least intelligent of the human race. For 
them to appear naked or clothed, seems to be a matter of 
perfect indifference, though at present the squaws gener- 
ally wear a very dirty calico dress. Fishing, and the chase, 
is their dependence for animal food. Their breadstuff con- 
sists of the fruit of the nut-bearing pine, and acorns. You 
will see this fruit stored around their villages in circular 
cribs, formed by driving stakes in the ground, which are 
interwoven with small willows. They are four or five feet 
in diameter, and eight or ten in height. These receptacles 
are filled with nuts, and covered with grass, or leaves. The 
squaws pulverize this fruit in rude stone mortars, after 
which it is cooked in a kind of paste, or pudding. These 
Indians now visit the numerous slaughter-yards belong- 
ing to the whites, and beg the entrails, and other offal, 
which they carry off on their backs and devour without 
much cooking or dressing. 

I have passed through many of their villages. They 
make an appearance precisely like a number of common 
coal-pits for manufacturing charcoal, having a small vent 
or opening on one side for a door. These burrows are con- 
structed by building, in the first place, a log pen, in pyra- 
midical form; this is overspread with grass and brush, and 
the whole covered with a considerable thickness of earth. 
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These are their dwelling-houses, and their construction 
displays less mechanical genius than the habitations of the 
beaver, or even the muskrat. Every few months they as- 
semble in great numbers for a dance, or festival. These 
seem to be of two kinds, one being of a religious nature, 
and the other convivial. At the former, they offer sacri- 
fices to the Being of their dread or adoration, by burning 
up in a large fire all their best clothing and most valuable 
trinkets, and other effects. They will dig gold, and pur- 
chase shawls, handkerchiefs, belts, beads, hats and caps, 
but on these occasions, throw them all, without regret, into 
the fire. This may possibly be done for the benefit of their 
deceased relations. The chief performance at the other 
festival, consists in a most dull and uninteresting dance. I 
attended, as a spectator, one of these, near Salmon Falls, 
on the South Fork of the American river, in 1842 [1852] . 
About five hundred of the natives had collected. They had 
constructed a yard or pen, eight rods in diameter, and sur- 
rounded it with a high brush fence, except one open space 
for an entrance. From time to time, thirty or forty Indi- 
ans, but no squaws, would gather in the center of the arena, 
all huddled close together without order, and exercise 
themselves for an hour or two, by standing in one place 
with their bodies leaning forward, and arms stiff, with 
elbows bent, and in this attitude merely stepping first with 
one foot and then with the other, something like soldiers 
learning to mark time. They were mostly naked, but their 
heads were ornamented with strings of beads, and the 
quills of large birds. The dancers, or rather steppers, were 
the younger men, while a concourse of the aged, to- 
gether with the squaws and children, stood around gazing 
upon this, to us, most senseless and stupid entertainment, 
less intellectual in its character than the gambols of quad- 
rupeds. The music consisted of a continued hissing through 
the teeth by one of the steppers, or rather between two 
pieces of wide grass blades, or flags, held between the lips. 
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The Diggers either burn the bodies of the dead, or else 
draw the corpse up and fasten it in the top of a tree. They 
mourn for their deceased relatives, by daubing their faces 
and necks with tar, and filling their heavy heads of hair 
with the same material. — When the tar wears off, the 
mourning ends. Around their coal-pit villages, you will 
see a crowd of naked Indians sunning themselves in pleas- 
ant weather, while the squaws are busy in preparing 
acorns, &c., for future use. I have never seen a Digger 
who seemed to have made much proficiency in learning to 
speak English, though I am told they generally have some 
slight acquaintance with the Mexican language . 3 

MORALS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Morality in California is at the lowest possible stand- 
ard, though a few respectable persons may be found. In 
no part of the world does vice of every species stalk abroad 
with so unblushing a front. Thieves, robbers, and gam- 
blers, infest every place, so that no man who has money 
is safe, unless he keeps constantly on his guard. Your 
pockets will be rifled in open daylight, while walking the 
street, or standing in a store. If the thief should chance 
to be detected and brought to trial, if he has gold in plenty, 
he generally escapes justice through bribery, or some 
quibble of the law. The civil authority seems to be pow- 
erless in defending the property or lives of honest citizens. 
Murders are so common that they scarce elicit a passing 
remark, being of daily occurrence. This fearful state of 
society we might naturally expect to find in a country 
situated like this, where gold is the only object of pursuit, 
and where there is scarcely any fixed population at all. All 
are on the move, changing and shifting from one location 
to another. Nothing seems to be thought of or mentioned, 
except some scheme to make money. No conversation upon 

3 There were many in California with customs similar to these. 
H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of North America (San Francisco, 
1874), Vol. I, pp. 362 ff. ; Stuart, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 64-5. 
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any moral or intellectual subject is broached. The whole 
community, high and low, learned and unlearned, rich and 
poor, are engaged in one perfect scramble for gold. This 
one motive absorbs and swallows up every and all other 
considerations. There are but few here who intend to make 
this country their permanent residence, hence they feel no 
interest in its moral and intellectual progress. — Packs of 
cards are kept in nearly every house, tent, and cabin, and 
are generally in use either for amusement or gambling. 
Checkers and chess are seldom played, these games requir- 
ing the player to exercise some little thought and reflection. 
Mental labor of every kind is altogether avoided, and 
looked upon with contempt by the great mass of Califor- 
nians. Tippling and profane swearing are all but univer- 
sal. A residence here at present, is a pilgrimage in a strange 
land, a banishment from good society, a living death, and 
a punishment of the worst kind, and the time spent here 
ought to be considered as a blank period in existence, and 
accordingly struck from the record of one's days. 

In most places, the mob-law has hitherto been the gov- 
erning power, and hundreds and thousands of supposed 
criminals have been scourged or hung, independent of the 
civil authority, and often in defiance of the same. The 
mob has frequently taken men by force out of the hands 
of the officers of justice, and hung them “until dead," in 
spite of threatenings and remonstrances. We must how- 
ever, confess, that the mob has for a general rule executed 
justice, though this has been done in a violent, summary 
and lawless manner. 

PREACHERS AND RELIGION. 

There are many preachers in California; some of these 
follow preaching, and others do not preach at all at 
present. There are also meeting-houses in the cities and 
principal towns. Comparatively, but few visit these edifices. 
Ministers who are settled, however, are well paid for their 
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services, and the general belief is that these gentlemen, as 
well as others, came to California impelled by the one grand 
motive, viz: to make their “piles.” Not a few, it is said, 
who professed to preach the Gospel at home, have since 
their arrival here, concluded to follow one Apostolic ex- 
ample, in becoming all things to all men, and are now 
actively engaged at the roulette-table, or in dealing monte . 4 

BULL AND BEAR FIGHTS. 

One kind of brutal sport is here extensively practised, 
viz: bull and bear fighting. A spacious amphitheater is 
constructed, where two or three thousand persons can be 
seated out of danger from the ferocious animals. A wild 
Spanish bull, and a grisly bear, are now tied together by 
a rope and chain twenty feet in length. The animals, even 
in this situation, would decline a contest if left to them- 
selves. Two Spaniards, with spears and darts, at length 
force them into the conflict, whifch soon proves a terrific 
struggle for life. The bear keeps up an incessant and loud 
growling, while the enraged bull roars with fury and tears 
the ground in his wrath. The bear at length seizes the 
bulbs leg in the grasp of his iron jaws. The bull now bawls 
mournfully with excessive pain, but soon gaining “reso- 
lution from despair” and rage, he plunges his powerful 
horns into the sides of his grisly antagonist, whom with 
repeated close charging he hooks across the arena. Thus 
the mighty combatants continue the war, alternately acting 
upon the offensive and defensive, until one of the parties 
gasps in death, or surrenders at discretion. In the mean- 
time, flags are waved, brazen trumpets are sounded, and 
the whole immense concourse rend the air with their 
reiterated shouts. What exquisite pleasure it must afford 
a multitude of men and women to look on and see these 

4 Stuart, op. cit., pp. 68, 69, described the fall of Brother Briar, 
whom he had known and feared in Iowa, to the job of faro dealer. 
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poor animals thus compelled to mangle and murder each 
other ! 

I was once passing by an exhibition of this kind, at 
Sacramento City, and although at some distance from the 
amphitheater, could hear the bear crushing the bones of his 
antagonist. 

SPLENDOR OF GAMBLING SALOONS. 

The most sumptuous and costly edifices in California, 
are the Gambling Saloons in the Cities. In these are kept 
fine bands of instrumental and vocal music. The vast halls 
are illuminated with a profusion of globe lights arranged 
in clusters — ladies sit at the tables to deal the cards — a 
splendid bar is kept — food is free for all who choose to 
partake at certain hours, and indeed, they have every con- 
trivance that ingenuity can devise, to fascinate the crowd, 
and entice the unwary to their ruin. Thousands rush to 
these lordly slaughter-houses, and generally come out 
beggars. 

GREAT NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

Notwithstanding all the evils that exist in this country, 
yet California is by nature one of the most favored realms 
on earth, and one in which are concentrated the greatest 
variety of advantages. The evils complained of are artifi- 
cial, and have arisen from the reckless depravity of the 
mixed multitude who have congregated here from every 
clime. The moral aspect of the country will improve. Many 
respectable families have already fixed permanent resi- 
dences here, especially in the agricultural districts. The 
unstable floating population, will give place to more per- 
manent settlers. Then will schools and other social insti- 
tutions arise and flourish. Improvements, public and pri- 
vate of every kind, will move forward with a rapidity 
unexampled, and an energy irresistible. California will 
then become an earthly paradise, rivaling in beauty Eden’s 
primitive garden. Green fields will stretch over the broad 
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plains, and through the countless fertile valleys among the 
mountains, and herdsmen tend their flocks upon a “thou- 
sand hills/ 5 Imagination can scarcely mount up to the 
future prosperity and greatness of this favored land. 

QUESTION ANSWERED. 

If gold is so universally diffused through the mining 
country, and if the soil in the valleys is so fertile, and pro- 
duce sells at so high a price, — -why cannot every man who 
is prudent and industrious, soon acquire wealth in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Answer. — Although gold is quite generally diffused, yet 
there are comparatively but few places sufficiently rich to 
pay the expense of obtaining it. Whether the miner is 
earning anything or not, his expenses are always going on, 
and five hundred dollars per year, is a moderate bill for 
a miner's board and expenses. A majority do not earn 
much to exceed that amount, and thousands even fall 
short of it, and in consequence are getting deeper in debt. 
I believe that one-half of the miners would return to their 
homes, if they had money to pay their passages. 

As to farming, it requires some capital to make even 
a small beginning. Claims on good lands are high. A small 
outfit for a farmer would stand something as follows : 


Claim on forty acres of land, $400 

Yoke of Oxen, 300 

One Cow, 200 

Plow, Drag, Chains, and other tools, 100 

One Sow, 100 

Twenty-five dunghill Fowls, 100 

Seed, 200 


Total, $1,400 


To fence this field, might cost as much as all the fore- 
going bill, amounting in all, to nearly three thousand dol- 
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lars. Such a capital would enable a man to commence farm- 
ing upon a small scale. But how shall a man begin without 
capital at all? 

In the mines it seems to be equally difficult to commence 
business to advantage without $ome capital. Without 
means to purchase stock, one cannot become a partner in 
any of the large Damming, Tunneling, Quartz-mining, or 
Water Companies. The only chance is at individual enter- 
prise. By this mode, there are two ways in which to pro- 
ceed. First, To work on wages for others. Secondly, To 
find diggings for one’s self. Wages are high, but employ- 
ment fluctuating. A man frequently engages to labor for 
another at five dollars per day. Before the end of the 
week, the mine fails, and all the hands are discharged. 
What was earned here, must all be paid for board, before 
employment can again be found. Hence there is no cer- 
tainty of acquiring capital by working for wages. The 
miner must then either find diggings of his own, or else 
purchase a claim supposed to be good, of some other per- 
son. A claim cannot be purchased for a sum much short 
of five hundred dollars, that holds out a tolerably fair 
prospect of yielding a return of five dollars for each day’s 
labor. But when this amount of money has been paid, the 
claim in a majority of cases, proves to be good for noth- 
ing. Perhaps a deception had been practised by the seller. 
Gold dust has frequently been by men’s hands, privately 
mixed with the earth, and then washed out while some 
person was present, by which means the claim obtains a 
high reputation for riches, and sells accordingly. This 
process the miners call “salting a claim.” If the miner 
searches for diggings of his own, he may strike a fortune 
the first day, or he may toil faithfully for months and 
years, and all his labor prove totally unavailing. 

The foregoing facts are a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion, — why every man cannot gain wealth in California. 
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CAPRICIOUSNESS OF FORTUNE. 

Fortune often dispenses her favors in the gold mines 
with a capricious hand. The experienced miner will some- 
times toil in vain for years, while the new-comer, just 
arrived and entirely ignorant of the trade, makes his for- 
tune in a few days. An anecdote, illustrating this fact, has 
been told to me for a truth. The circumstance is affirmed to 
have taken place in the Southern mines: 

Two small companies were mining on claims that lay 
adjoining each other. They had worked here a long time, 
neither party ever having made anything more than low 
wages. But having nothing better to set themselves about, 
concluded to work the ground entirely out, acting upon 
the principle that a “certainty” is better than an uncer- 
tainty. They had commenced at the outside lines, and as 
they drew near each other, could not agree as to the precise 
point where the division line dividing their claims should 
be drawn. A yankee, just arrived from “down East/' and 
in search of “diggings," stopped a few minutes to make 
some enquiries of these two companies, an individual 
belonging to one of which proposed that the stranger 
should run the division line, he being of course disinter- 
ested. The stranger said if such was their wish, he would 
freely do the job. They told him to take a rope, and be- 
ginning at the outside corners, measure off a certain num- 
ber of feet towards the center. This was soon accomplished, 
when it was found that a little stripe of four or five feet 
wide remained. This, the two companies gave to the yankee 
to pay him for his trouble in making the measurement. 
He commenced immediately on his little claim, and in 
two weeks took out nine thousand dollars, and started for 
home, while the original proprietors continued their re- 
searches up to the lines, but found nothing more favorable 
than before. 
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SCIENTIFIC MINING. 

Editors and others talk much on the wonderful results 
which they anticipate from the introduction of what they 
style “Scientific Mining” ; but what has science to do with 
a game that depends on chance ? Science is completely baf- 
fled in “prospecting” for gold. The deposits are found in 
situations where science would never think of searching. 
For a general rule, as far as scientific mining has been at- 
tempted in California, the result has been a great expendi- 
ture of money to little or no profit. Such has been the fate 
of nine-tenths of all the damming, tunneling, and quartz- 
mining operations. “Go it blind,” is a cant phrase of Cali- 
fornia gamblers, and this is precisely the way in which the 
gold hunter must commence business. He must go it blind ; 
that is, must go as chance directs, for there seems to be no 
other way in which to proceed. 

THE TRUTH HARD TO ASCERTAIN. 

I have heard much fault found with California editors 
for publishing such wonderful accounts of the richness 
of the mines, and the splendid fortunes that have been so 
suddenly acquired. However, I have no doubt of the literal 
truth of most of these stories. X have myself witnessed 
things as extraordinary as anything they relate. The edi- 
tors have indeed told the truth, but they have not told “the 
whole truth.” They tell us of the thousands who have made 
fortunes ; all this is correct, but they have not mentioned 
the tens of thousands who have scarcely made their living. 
— Although the newspapers have in general told the truth, 
yet by these very accounts, the public is wofully deceived, 
and it will be still more so, should it come to the conclusion 
that a trip to the mines is a sure road to wealth, because 
crowds are returning with pockets full of money, and ship- 
loads of gold are weekly landed on our shores. Those who 
return, are in general the fortunate “few,” and the ship- 
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loads of dust have been scraped together by the sweat and 
toil of countless thousands. 

EXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS. 

4 

All, and every other class of men except miners, are in- 
terested in keeping up the gold mania, so that crowds of 
adventurers will be constantly arriving. The following 
classes are particularly interested, namely, — Shippers, 
Steamship Companies, Steamboat owners, Editors, Mer- 
chants, Grocery and Hotel keepers, Actors, Jugglers, Fid- 
dlers, Gamblers, Thieves and Robbers, Teamsters, Butch- 
ers, Drovers, and even Gardeners and Farmers. Such 
being the facts, you will see the great difficulty in discrimi- 
nating the whole “truth” in reference to the far famed 
“El Dorado.” The miners do not desire any addition to 
their numbers, but are glad to have as many leave as pos- 
sible, and even talk strongly of expelling by force of arms, 
a part of the population from the mines, viz : the foreign- 
ers, commencing with the Chinese, as being the most 
numerous, as well as the class most easily managed. But 
to expel the foreigners, would in my opinion be unjust as 
well as impolitic, and contrary to the spirit of our Consti- 
tution, and the genius of American liberty. Let our coun- 
try continue to be, as it ever has been, an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations. Then will the stars and stripes be 
a beacon light, to guide the world to freedom. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

As far as the general and national wealth of our own 
country is concerned, it is of but very little importance who 
digs the gold. The precious metals when taken from the 
earth, soon go into the channels of commerce, and are paid 
out for products in the markets of the world. That nation 
will therefore obtain the most money, that has the greatest 
amount and variety of products, and the most extensive 
commerce. Spain once held nearly all the gold and silver 
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mines known on the globe, for a period of three hundred 
years. But the precious metals only passed through Spanish 
hands, and were paid out for products, in England, France 
and Germany. These countries became rich, while Spain 
sunk in poverty and weakness. 

An untrammeled commerce will do more towards en- 
riching our country, than would a dozen Californias, dug 
only by the hands of American citizens. If, as has been 
suggested, the average product of labor is lower in Cali- 
fornia than it ranges in any other State in the Union, then 
certainly gold mining is an unprofitable investment of 
labor and capital, and cannot enrich the mass of those who 
engage in the business. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER. 

The average width of the river, is about one-fourth of 
a mile, though at its entrance into the Bay it expands 
to more than a mile in breadth. Several splendid and swift 
running steamboats pass daily between the two principal 
cities, the distance being one hundred and thirty miles. 

The stream runs a very serpentine course through the 
vast plain consisting of rich alluvial soil. The shores are 
generally covered with heavy oak timber for some distance 
back, but occasionally there are openings, or prairies, imme- 
diately on the bank, along which gardens and fields are 
scattered at different distances from each other. The ap- 
pearance of the various crops, is a sufficient proof of the 
richness of the soil. Forty miles below Sacramento City, 
the river divides into two channels of nearly equal size, 
and passes on each side of an island fifteen or twenty miles 
in length. The boats pass through the western channel. 
Arriving at the mouth of the river, we pass through a suc- 
cession of bays, three in number, connecting with' each 
other by straits, or narrows. That nearest the ocean, is 
called the Bay of San Francisco. In passing through these 
bays in a pleasant day, no prospect can be more delightful 
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than that which may be seen from the deck of the steamer. 
We have a very distinct view of the coast range of moun- 
tains, being near their bases. To the south, Mount Diablo 
lifts its lofty head against the clear blue sky, while to the 
south-west an amphitheater of green hills rise behind each 
other. Around the margin of the Bay, are dispersed many 
fine farms and country-seats, displaying a degree of rural 
elegance which we should scarce expect to find in so new a 
country. 

Passing by the city and port of Benicia, and Vallejo , 5 the 
State Capital, an hour or two running brings us within 
sight of a vast crowd of shipping, lying in front of San 
Francisco. Great numbers ride at their anchors far out in 
the Bay. Here are to be seen the huge ocean steamers, while 
the constant arrival or departure of boats is announced by 
the loud whistling of steam along the wharves. 

BAY AND CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Bay of San Francisco is sprinkled with small 
islands, rising very regularly from the water in the form of 
a turtle’s back. They are destitute of vegetation, but look 
as though covered with guano, being the resort of innu- 
merable gulls and other aquatic birds. 

San Francisco is built at the foot of a number of sand 
hills, covered with a tangled growth of low shrubbery. 
These hills stretch far away to the south and west. Among 
them are many small valleys, which are improved as gar- 
dens, of extraordinary richness and beauty. In this city 
are many fine buildings, either of brick or stone, such as 
theaters, churches, hotels, &c. A considerable share of the 

6 Vallejo was laid out by M. J. Vallejo, who offered the State a 
large tract of land and $370,000 in cash if the Legislature would make 
the place the capital. The offer was accepted but not acted upon and 
Sacramento became the capital. Benicia was twice named the capital 
but the Legislatures would not stay. Hittell, op. cit , pp. 41 1, 416; Ban- 
croft, History of California (.San Francisco, 1880), Vol. V, pp. 670-4; 
Vol. VI, pp. 472-5. 
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city, at present, stands on artificial ground, (if it can be 
called ground,) built out into the Bay, and stretching two 
miles, or so, along the shore. The streets are built on piles 
driven in the mud, and supporting square timbers, which 
are covered with planks, like a continuous bridge, about 
ten feet higher than the surface of the water. The tide rolls 
beneath the town. When wind and tide unite their 
forces, the waves rush against the piles, causing whole 
streets to quiver like “a reed shaken by the wind.” 

This place is already one of the greatest ports of entry 
within the wide limits of our Republic. 
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California Intelligence. — J. M. Horner, and his Farm. — Conflagration 
of Sacramento City. — Hydropathy — Dr. Bourne’s Lecture. — Burning 
of the Steamship Independence. — Lassoing. — Steamboat Accident. — 
Col. E. D. Baker. — Capt. C. K. Garrison. 

CALIFORNIA INTELLIGENCE. 

M ARCH 25th, 1853. — Arrived in San Francisco, 
and put up at the Commercial Hotel, to wait for 
a steamer to sail for San Juan del Sud. There are 
about an hundred boarders at the house, who, like myself, 
have started for home. The Commercial stands on Pacific 
Wharf. The boarders are from all parts of California. I 
have conversed with a great many of them, and their re- 
ports from all parts of the mining country are extremely 
discouraging. They affirm that miners have not, upon an 
average, made their board during the past Winter. This 
goes to confirm what I have before stated as the result of 
my own observation. 

Some gentlemen among our boarders had been up to the 
head of Feather River. From these I learned some further 
particulars in relation to what is usually termed the Burn- 
ing Mountain, 1 and other curiosities around the sources 
of that long and turbulent stream, which takes its rise in 
the Sierra Nevada, and is a branch of the Sacramento, fall- 
ing into that river one hundred and twenty miles from its 
mouth. The Burning Mountain is not a volcano, but a 
heated mass of rocks and earth. Near the base are many 
perpendicular holes, into which if you drop a stick of tim- 
ber, it will soon be ejected, with such force as to send it 
into the air to the height of an hundred feet. There are 

1 This was the Lassens Peak country. Since then the hot springs 
have greatly cooled. George Pinkley, American Museum of Natural 
History. 
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also many fountains of boiling-hot water, which, like the 
great Geysers, near Mount Hecla, in Iceland, periodically 
throw jets of water to the height of twenty feet, with a 
noise that can be heard at the distance of three or four 
miles. Not far from the foot of the mountain is a lake, or 
pond, of four or five acres ; the water in it is hot, and con- 
tinually boils like a chaldron in a heated arch. A brook of 
very cold water runs into this boiling lake. 

In the vicinity, is the Sand Mountain, 2 the base being 
about five miles by three, and as steep as sand can be made 
to lie. The whole mountain seems to consist of dry sand. 
There is no appearance of vegetation upon any part of it. 
A man cannot ascend its sides. 

In the same neighborhood is a fine valley, forty miles 
long, and ten wide, covered with timothy and clover grass, 
like an eastern meadow. This region is far from settle- 
ments, but droves of cattle have recently been sent there 
for the purpose of grazing. There are many similar val- 
leys among the ranges of the Sierra Nevada. 

April 3d. — Not succeeding in getting a passage by the 
steamer that sailed on the 1st instant, I wait until the 15 th 
instant, and in the meantime have concluded to take a short 
tour to the agricultural district in the valley of San Jose, 
fifty miles distant from this city. 

April 4th. — Embarked on board a small steamboat, 
for Union City. We ran about forty miles on the Bay, and 
then entered a creek, which we ascended seven miles. The 
stream is difficult to navigate, on account of being so 
crooked. In the seven miles, we ran towards every point of 
the compass, winding our way through level, sandy land, 
covered with native clover. The prospect from the deck of 
the boat is delightful. On one side are the flashing waters of 
the Bay. Around us, a vast level lawn, dotted here and there 
with country-houses, painted white, while in the back- 

2 This probably refers to a cinder cone, several of which are in the 
neighborhood. 
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ground rises an amphitheater of hills of the most vivid 
green, forming a semi-circle around the Bay. Union City 
is a small place at the head of navigation on the creek. Here 
I landed, and walked seven miles up the valley. Each way 
from the road, are continuous fields of grain, or potatoes, 
and other crops, growing with rank luxuriance. In this 
valley are produced those vegetables, of unusual size, with 
which the markets of the country are supplied, and which 
have been exhibited as specimens at the Agricultural State 
Fair. 

J. M. HORNER, AND HIS FARM. 

April 5th. — Sunday. — Passing a schoolhouse, I per- 
ceived a gathering for a meeting, and went in. It proved 
to be a Mormon meeting, a few of that sect having located 
in this neighborhood. At the close of the exercises, was 
introduced to John M. Horner, 3 a Mormon, and one of 
the greatest farmers in the State. This gentleman seems to 
possess a very respectable character and disposition, and 
is a remarkable instance of the sudden acquisition of 
wealth. He settled in this valley a little previous to the gold 
discovery, and has made his property by agricultural pur- 
suits. He now owns seventeen thousand acres of the finest 
land on earth, the value of which can hardly be estimated. 
He has at present four thousand acres in crops, six hun- 
dred of which are wheat, which here generally yields nearly 
eighty bushels per acre. The rest of his ground is occupied 
with barley, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, onions, and other 
vegetables. He owns the steamboat on which I came up to 
Union City, besides a line of stages running in the valley. 
The steamboat is principally employed in carrying Mr. 
Horner's produce to San Francisco. Around his fields, he 
has constructed twenty or more miles of iron and wire 
fencing. At this gentleman’s invitation, I stopped four 
days at his hospitable mansion. Had he been aware of my 
opposition to Mormonism, I might not have been so freely 
8 A brief account of Horner is in Bancroft, California , Vol. VI, p. 9. 
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entertained. But perhaps this would have made no differ- 
ence with him. I think, however, he is not very dogmatic, 
and as to the doctrines or practices of the sect to which he 
belongs, says nothing. He is now but thirty-three years 
old, and has a wife and three small children. In the wide 
world there are few who have been as fortunate as this 
man, in the acquisition of wealth, and fewer still the num- 
ber of those who are as liberal as he is in the use they 
make of it. He has many laborers in his employ, by which 
hundreds live — or upon his bounty. Mr. Horner’s house 
stands near the center of the valley, which is ten or fifteen 
miles wide. A lovely brook runs near the building, and falls 
into a small lake nearly a mile distant. Upon and around 
this sheet of water, swarm endless numbers of wild geese 
and ducks. When startled by the crack of the hunter’s 
rifle, they rise in dense clouds and fill the surrounding at- 
mosphere with the clack of their clamorous voices. Hun- 
dreds are killed daily, and sent to the city markets, all of 
them being as fat as any epicure would desire. In a state 
of nature, this valley is covered with clover, and the low 
mountains on each side of it with oats. The landscape is 
diversified with a profusion of flowers, exhibiting rare 
forms of beauty, as well as the most brilliant coloring. Mr. 
Horner has already a large tract covered with orcharding 
and vineyards. He is also erecting a flouring-mill, pro- 
pelled by steam, and having nine sets of burrs. A railroad 
is in contemplation, running the entire length of this valley 
to Monterey. This is a spot where Heaven has scattered 
blessings with a profuse hand. An eternal verdure reigns, 
and in reference to vegetables, Autumn may be said to last 
through the year. Winter might, with propriety, be here 
struck from the catalogue of the seasons. This valley is 
about an hundred miles in length, and extends from the 
Bay to near Monterey, on the sea coast. 
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CONFLAGRATION OF SACRAMENTO CITY. 

April 8th. — Returned, by stage and steamboat, to the 
city, and found it crowded with the same busy and idle 
multitude. A strange fatality has attended all the cities in 
California. Most of them have been laid in ashes by fire, 
once at least. This place has suffered three general con- 
flagrations, during the past four years. Sacramento was 
totally destroyed by fire, on the night of the second of No- 
vember, 1852. 1 happened to be in that place at the time of 
the fire. It was a sublime and terrific spectacle. For the 
sake of those who have never witnessed such a scene, I will 
attempt a brief description: 

The polls of the Presidential election closed at sunset, 
and the dread cry of Fire! began to resound at eleven 
o’clock, the same evening. I had just retired to rest, at the 
National Hotel, one mile from the spot where the fire 
broke out. On hearing the startling cry, myself and all the 
boarders rushed into the street and saw an immense flame, 
mingled with very black smoke, rising from the most 
crowded part of the city, and near the river. At the engine- 
house the fire-bell was ringing with violence. An innu- 
merable multitude already filled the streets. Women, lead- 
ing their children, were hurrying along the sidewalks, and 
fleeing before the advancing fire, which in a few moments 
became an ocean of flame, before whose angry surges 
whole squares of the most splendid edifices vanished like 
the baseless fabric of a vision. Thousands of men were 
running with backloads of their most valuable effects. 
Carts and vehicles of every kind were soon in rapid mo- 
tion, driving furiously with loud rattling wheels, and 
loaded with every species of light merchandise. No at- 
tempt could be made to save provisions, groceries, or any 
heavy article. These all sank in promiscuous destruction. 
It was an appalling as well as stirring scene. There was 
a mighty uproar of mingled sounds. There was a constant 
crash of falling walls, mingled with incessant explosions 
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of gunpowder, as the fire reached the canisters in the 
stores, and the conflagration of vast magazines of alcohol, 
sending up a peculiar and dismal illumination. At the 
same time, the loud voices of a countless host, accom- 
panied the steady roar of this volcanic tempest. The wind 
blew with extreme violence. Large masses of blazing com- 
bustibles were taken up by flaming tornadoes and carried 
to a distance, setting new fires and urging forward the 
work of ruin. The fire companies were prompt to act, but 
their efforts were powerless. Hook and ladder companies 
rent houses into fragments, but all in vain. Buildings were 
blown up with barrels of powder, to arrest the progress of 
the flames. Every exertion proved entirely unavailing. The 
fiery deluge rolled on, as though nothing opposed its 
course, and in three hours this fine city lay in heaps of 
smoking embers. Several lives were lost, and the property 
consumed amounted in value to ten millions of dollars. 
The ground swept by the fire, and which was mostly 
covered with buildings, was about one mile in length, by 
half that in breadth/ 

Since the fire, the city has been twice swept with floods. 
But strange as it may appear, the city is rebuilt, and flour- 
ishing. Neither fire nor flood can arrest the progress of a 
California town. Such is the supernatural spirit of enter- 
prise inspired by gold. 

HYDROPATHY DR. BOURNE’S LECTURE. 

April ioth. — At four o’clock, P.M., a report arrived 
that the steamship S. S. Lewis had grounded outside the 
“Heads/’ fifteen miles from the city. She had four hun- 
dred passengers from San Juan del Sud. 

In the evening I attended a lecture in Armory Hall, 
given by Dr. Bourne, a Hydropathist, or Cold Water Phy- 
sician. He was an eloquent speaker, and was repeatedly 
cheered by the audience. I, of course, approved of his doc- 

4 Bancroft, op . cit., p. 457, wrote that the loss was $5,000,000. 
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trine, having myself used but little medicine besides water, 
for the past thirty years. — Water, diet, air, and exercise, 
constitute the chief part of my Materia Medica, and if 
every apothecary shop on the globe, together with their 
contents, had been in the midst of the Sacramento fire, it 
would have been no particular loss to me. I have had some 
sickness, as well as others, but I do not resort to drugs, 
mineral or vegetable, but to prescriptions drawn from my 
“Materia Medica.” If we would cure our diseases, we must 
follow Nature, and obey her instructions. The beasts of 
the field do this, and therefore take the safest course. When 
a brute is sick, he abstains from food until nature requires 
it, and will not swallow drugs of any kind, unless com- 
pelled by absolute force. Let us study physic in the great 
Book of Nature, rather than pore over the pages of those 
ponderous volumes, beneath the weight of which the 
shelves of some medical libraries groan. 

BURNING OF THE STEAMSHIP INDEPENDENCE. 

April nth. — The passengers of the S. S. Lewis ar- 
rived in town all safe, and reported the vessel a total loss. 
The steamer Goliah went from this harbor, for the relief 
of the passengers and crew. 

Several California steamships have been lost on this 
coast within a few months, viz : — the Independence, the 
S. S. Lewis, &c. The wreck of the Independence 5 was a 
frightful calamity. She belonged to the Vanderbilt line, 
and was run upon the rocks near Margaretta Island, which 
is in the Pacific Ocean, one hundred and fifty miles west 
of Cape St. Lucas. The ship took fire soon after striking 
the rocks, leaving the passengers in a most appalling situ- 
ation. One hundred and fifty men, women and children, 

5 The Independence and the Lewis belonged to the so-called Van- 
derbilt line, a subsidiary of the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Company, organized to build a canal across Nicaragua. Ban- 
croft, California, Vol. VI, p. 141 1 Elisha S. Capron, History of Cali- 
fornia (Boston, 1854), P- 320. 
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were either burnt to death, or drowned. Some succeeded in 
swimming forty rods through a tremendous surf, to the 
shore. Others floated on fragments of the ship. The rest 
had to make the hard choice between leaping into the sea 
and drowning, and remaining on the ship, and perishing 
in the flames. Most of them chose the former, and plung- 
ing into the waves, sunk to rise no more. The wife and 
child of Mr. Ayers, were two of the passengers on board 
the Independence. Mr. Ayers is the keeper of the Commer- 
cial Hotel, where I now stop. Many of the surviving pas- 
sengers have been here, and in my presence have told the 
bereaved husband the facts in relation to the fate of his 
wife and child. A rope, fastened to the bulwarks, hung 
down by the side of the ship. They saw Mrs. Ayers de- 
scending to the water on this rope, and calling in vain for 
assistance. With her child in her arms, she clung a long 
time to the rope. At length the fire approached, her clothing 
was in a blaze, the rope burnt off, and she and her infant 
dropped into the raging flood, and were seen no more. 

The passengers charge much blame to the account of 
the officers, or a part of them, for, after having safely 
landed from the boat, they did not return to attempt to 
save the passengers, because the sea was rough, and the 
undertaking would have been attended with some danger. 
Some incidents are affirmed to have taken place, that seem 
too black to put on paper. While the water was covered 
with hundreds of struggling, drowning wretches, and 
others, crowded upon one end of the burning ship stood 
dreading to take the fatal plunge, their piercing cries were 
heard above the roaring of the sea. During this affecting 
and terrific scene, scores of dead bodies were thrown on 
shore by the waves. The pockets of the dead were instantly 
searched, and rifled by those who had themselves but just 
escaped a watery grave. The body of a woman was thrown 
upon the sand. Two men immediately stepped up, each 
claiming her as his wife, and seemed determined to take 
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possession of her gold ornaments, and money. But while 
these were quarreling for the plunder over the corpse, the 
real partner of the deceased lady appeared, and proved, by 
the testimony of the passengers, the priority of his claim. 
But the tragedy cannot be told in words, and acts were 
performed quite too horrible to be related in these pages. 

lassoing. 

April 1 2 th. — Took a walk, a few miles back towards a 
beautiful villa called “The Mission.” On the way, saw 
a Mexican lassoing a wild ox, intended for the slaughter. 
The animal was caught by the rope, and captured without 
difficulty. 

The dexterity with which a Mexican will throw the 
lasso, is quite surprising. These men alone are capable of 
capturing or driving the wild cattle and horses. The va- 
quero, (as these herdsmen are called,) being mounted on 
a swift courser, pursues the flying herd, swinging in his 
hand the fatal lasso, which is a rope twenty or thirty feet 
in length, having a slip-noose at one end. If the vaquero 
can get within fifteen or twenty feet of an animal, he 
throws the lasso, and seldom misses his aim. The affrighted 
creature finds his horns, neck, or feet, as the case may be, 
encircled by the rope. The horseman now changes his 
course, giving spur to his horse ; the sudden jerk generally 
throws the captive animal sprawling on the ground, from 
which position he quickly rises snorting, bellowing, rear- 
ing and plunging, in a most furious manner. But his 
desperate efforts to regain his liberty, are all in vain. He 
soon exhausts himself by his ineffectual struggles. He is 
a slave for life, and must now submit to wear the yoke of 
bondage. 

Bears, deer, elk and antelope are frequently taken in the 
same manner. And it is said that some of the Mexicans 
will lasso wild geese and ducks, and even birds upon the 
wing. But these last exploits I have never witnessed. Mex- 
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ican robbers use this rope with terrible effect upon trav- 
elers, many of whom, since my residence in California, 
have been in this way dragged from the road into some 
adjacent wood, murdered and robbed. 

STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT. 

At six o’clock, P. M., this day, the news reached here 
of another steamboat disaster. The packet, Jenny Lind, 
burst her boiler at noon, on her way from here to Alviso, 
forty miles up the Bay. The passengers were eight ladies, 
and one hundred and fifty men. Thirty are dead, and forty 
scalded, and some in their fright leaped overboard and 
were drowned. All the ladies were instantly killed. The 
head of the boiler was burst out precisely in the direction 
of the dining saloon, just as the company had seated them- 
selves at the table. These catastrophes follow each other 
in such quick succession, that the public are struck with 
consternation. 

April 13th. — I have just been down to the steamboat 
Union, which arrived during the night, with the killed and 
wounded, and the surviving passengers and crew of the 
Jenny Lind. The deck and floor of the cabin were covered 
with the dead and dying, a melancholy spectacle. This 
calamity is considered as purely accidental; I hear no 
blame attached to the officers. If steam cannot be used 
with greater safety, it is time for caloric, or some other 
motive power, to be put in requisition. 

COLONEL E. D. BAKER. 

I called on Colonel E. D. Baker, 6 a gentleman whose 
kindness to myself will not be forgotten while life and 
memory endure. Colonel Baker is one whom the people of 
my own Prairie State of Illinois have delighted to honor, 

6 Colonel E. D. Baker, later United States Senator from Oregon. 
The Dictionary of American Biography gives a sketch of his life. 
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and by whom he has twice been elected to that exalted sta- 
tion, a seat in the Congress of the United States. He was 
also one of the heroes of Cerro Gordo, and Mexico, and 
commanded the fourth Regiment of Illinois volunteers. 
The Colonel's character is a full confirmation of the 
adage, viz: — “The brave are always generous." Multi- 
tudes can testify, from experience, to the liberality of 
Colonel Baker. He is also a lawyer, whose eloquence at the 
Bar is not surpassed. He and his amiable family reside at 
present in a beautiful cottage, standing upon an eminence 
in the rear of the city, above the dust and smoke of the 
bustling town, and overlooking the picturesque Bay of 
San Francisco. Long may they live, and enjoy that felicity 
they so richly merit. 

CAPTAIN C. K. GARRISON. 

I am also under immense obligations of gratitude to 
Captain C. K. Garrison, chief agent of the Nicaragua line 
of ocean steamers . 7 His urbanity of manners, talent, and 
enterprise, are well known to the tens of thousands who 
have been wafted in safety along the pathless deep, in the 
splendid floating palaces whose movements he directs. May 
glory, peace and prosperity attend his earthly career. 

7 The Pacific branch of the Vanderbilt line. 
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EMBARKATION FOR HOME. 

A PRIL 16th. — At four o’clock, p.m., I went on board 
the steamship Brother Jonathan, 1 bound for San 
JL JL Juan del Sud, in Central America. The number of 
passengers on board was five hundred and sixty-four. The 
main and promenade decks were crowded with this host of 
returning Californians, while thousands on thousands 
thronged the Pacific Wharf to witness our departure. The 
steam had been generating for two hours, hawsers were 
now unfastened and taken in, the ponderous wheels began 
to roll, and the stately ship shot into the Bay, amidst the 
shouts of the passengers, responsive to the cheers of the 
thousands on the shore. After moving a short distance, the 
steamer gave her farewell salute from a piece of brass 
artillery. We now stood off into the Bay, passing through a 
crowd of ships lying at anchor. We now expected to pro- 
ceed immediately to sea, but in this were disappointed. The 
steamer moved majestically around a large circle in the 
Bay, and came to anchor opposite the west end of the city, 
where we lay until the next morning, waiting for her 

1 The Brother Jonathan was the largest and best steamship of the 
Pacific service of the Vanderbilt line. Capron, op. cit pp. 305-33, con- 
tains an account of a trip from San Juan to San Francisco in this 
ship in May 1853, a month after Langworthy sailed from San Fran- 
cisco. 
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papers to be sent out from the shore. About sunset, the 
sky began to lower, and soon dark masses of clouds rolled 
up from the ocean. A storm of rain commenced, which con- 
tinued through the night, accompanied by a gale of wind. 
But our ship remained at rest, being firmly held by a heavy 
anchor with a chain cable. This being the first voyage, in 
reference to most of us, we were glad that our ship lay by, 
greatly preferring a good harbor, to being tossed on the 
wide ocean in a dark and stormy night. 

ENTRANCE OF THE BAY. 

April 17th. — At break of day, several small boats came 
out from the shore, the papers from the Custom-House 
arrived, the steam was raised, the anchor weighed, the pilot 
on board, and about sunrise we moved down the Bay, and 
soon found ourselves passing through the Narrows which 
connect the Bay with the Pacific Ocean. The entrance to 
the harbor is grand and beautiful. On the left hand is an 
amphitheater of hills, covered with verdure ; on the right, 
are six green promontories, or points of land projecting 
from higher ground on that side. Around the entrance are 
numerous small islands, or rocks, lifting their moss-grown 
heads above the water, and beat by the eternal surges of an 
ocean ten thousand miles wide. 

San Francisco harbor is one of the finest in the world, 
being entirely land-locked by surrounding hills and moun- 
tains, and of sufficient capacity to give shelter to all the 
fleets of the globe. 

Immediately upon passing the Narrows, we found the 
sea in considerable commotion, having been raised in heavy 
swells by the wind during the past night. The ship began 
to plunge in such a manner that fresh-water sailors, like 
myself, found it quite difficult to maintain our standing. 
The passengers began to be seized with sea-sickness, and in 
a few hours, hundreds were down, and the noise of vomit- 
ing resounded from all parts of the vessel. This seemed to 
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be making a bad commencement to our voyage. As to 
myself, I was not much affected with this sickness. I had 
eaten sparingly for two days, and I now took to my berth, 
where I remained a large portion of the time for the next 
twenty-four hours. Passing the Narrows, and over the bar 
without striking, the pilot was dismissed, and returned in 
his own boat. We were now beyond all the headlands, and 
Islands, in the main ocean, whitened with foam, the ship 
being alternately lifted upon the summit of the swells, and 
then plunged into the valleys between them. To witness 
the sublime movements of the ocean waves, was to me a 
novel and interesting spectacle. The day wore slowly away, 
and the sun at length sunk in a wide world of waters. The 
swells rather increased in size as night set in, and there 
was no abatement of sickness among the passengers. Dur- 
ing the day the sea has several times broken over the bow, 
pouring a large body of water upon the main forward 
deck, and drenching a number of the steerage passengers. 
There was not the least apprehension of danger, and as to 
myself, I only slept the sounder, being rocked by the 
billows. 

FINE WEATHER. 

April 1 8th. — The swells begin to subside, the sickness 
to abate, and the ship plows her way through the waves, 
leaving behind a lengthy wake of white foam mingled with 
the deep green of the sea. We saw two whales at the dis- 
tance of a mile, spouting and plunging among the waves. 
We also passed several shoals of porpoises. Their motions 
are peculiar ; perpetually rising and falling, appearing and 
disappearing at short intervals. At sunset, we are thirty 
miles from the coast, but birds are skimming the water 
around us. The weather is delightful, and in the evening, 
an unclouded moon pours her floods of silver light upon 
the vast expanse of the dancing, sparkling waters. Hun- 
dreds of gentlemen and ladies are walking the promenade 
deck, enjoying the splendid scenery of a moonlight night 
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at sea. The passengers are becoming more lively, as the sea 
becomes more c^lm. At sunset, land is still visible at a 
great distance, and apparently but just rising from out the 
watery plain. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SHIP. 

April 19th. — A fog in the morning, which clears away 
about ten o'clock, and the weather is pleasant as could be 
desired. The sails are set, and there is a light breeze just 
sufficient to fill the sails, which steadies the motion of 
the ship, and adds a mere trifle to her velocity. The Brother 
Jonathan is fifteen hundred tons burthen, two hundred and 
forty feet in length, and has a single low-pressure engine 
of four hundred horse-power. She has berths for five hun- 
dred passengers. The saloon is below the main deck, to- 
wards the stern, and is about eighty feet in length by 
twenty feet in width, surrounded by staterooms having 
doors of pannel work, ornamented with gildings. When 
fully illuminated in the evening with all its glittering orna- 
ments, it might fairly vie in splendor with the drawing- 
room of an imperial palace. In this sumptuous apartment, 
tables are set, at which the cabin passengers take their 
meals. The viands are of corresponding richness and 
variety. The floor is covered with oil-cloth carpeting of 
bright and variegated colors. The seats consist of chairs 
and settees with crimson cushions. Instead of the uncom- 
fortable mode of voyaging in former times, the traveler 
can now sit, read, or write at his ease, living in a parlor, at 
the same time moving along the pathless deep at the rate of 
from two to three hundred miles per day. For these accom- 
modations, we are indebted to the towering genius of a 
Fulton. To keep up the supply of fresh meat, we have on 
board eight or ten beef cattle, a number of swine, besides 
a small lot of sheep. These are slaughtered when needed. 
We have a plenty of potatoes, both sweet and of the com- 
mon kind. Onions, lettuce, &c., fresh as if just brought 
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from the garden. Fish, fresh and salt, crabs and lobsters, 
fresh veal and mutton preserved in cans, geese and ducks, 
and other fowls kept in ice, and dried fruits and nuts are 
on the table at every meal. The improved diet on board 
of modern ships, has banished all fear of the terrible 
scurvy, which in former years used to make such havoc 
among those who ventured to take long voyages. Thus, as 
the arts and sciences are cultivated, the happiness of man- 
kind is advanced. 

April 20th. — The sea is almost as smooth as a millpond, 
and the ship, with steam, aided by a little wind, glides along 
with a steady, rapid motion. We have entirely lost sight of 
the land, and the sun rises from the water and sets in the 
same. We have now gained a distance of seven hundred 
miles from San Francisco, and are off the coast of Old 
California, in Mexico. 

April 2 1 st. — The sun rises clear, and the coast of Old 
California is visible. By the aid of a spy-glass, I could dis- 
cern the summits of three mountains of considerable ele- 
vation, standing a little back of the coast. I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of paying a well merited compliment 
to Captain Baldwin, and the officers of this ship. Captain 
Baldwin is an officer in the United States Navy, a skillful 
navigator, and one who administers the government of the 
ship in a manner perfectly systematic, whilst his urbanity 
of manners gives entire satisfaction, both to the crew and 
all the passengers. It is unnecessary to particularise, for all 
the officers are vigilant in the performance of their various 
and responsible duties. In this ship there is one omission 
that I regret ; there is no daily bulletin posted by the cap- 
tain, giving our latitude and longitude, so that we cannot 
tell where we are, unless by enquiring of the captain. 

KILLING TIME. 

Various expedients are resorted to by the passengers to 
“kill time,” and “while away” the monotony of the hours. 
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Many, before leaving San Francisco, provided themselves 
with packages of newspapers, and tales. With these they 
amuse themselves a part of the day. Others, by puffing 
segars, contrive to send off several hours each day in clouds 
of smoke. Others, again, assemble round the bar, and in- 
dulge in a glass of cider, beer, wine, or brandy, cooled with 
a lump of ice. Here and there you see crowds collected, dis- 
cussing grave political questions with considerable zeal, and 
some talent. The points most frequently debated in these 
juntos, are free trade and abolitionism. But if you take a 
look after supper into the grand saloon, you would soon be 
convinced that the company assembled there, consisted of 
those who had been in California. You might there see 
scores of well dressed gentlemen and ladies seated at two 
long tables, and by listening a moment might hear certain 
expressions, which, however, are mere technical terms, and 
much better understood in California than in any other 
country; such for instance as “euchre,” “right and left 
bower,” and now and then, “high, low, jack, and the 
game.” This jargon, although a very barbarous dialect, 
would enable you to “guess” the nature and importance of 
the business going on. All this of course is mere amuse- 
ment, and I know not of any gambling in the saloon, 
though I think there is enough of it done in the steerage. 

The evening is fine. Light and fleecy clouds are moving 
along, through which the Queen of Night shows her mild 
and cheerful countenance. There is something of a sea 
running, but as the ship plows the waves at right angles, 
there is but little rolling or plunging. 

EATING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ajpril 22nd. — There was a fog during the latter part of 
the night, which lifted itself from the sea about sunrise, 
and we obtained a faint and indistinct view of the land, 
but lost sight of it an hour or two afterwards. I suppose 
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we are a little north of Cape St. Lucas, the southern ex- 
tremity of Old California. The weather is very clear, the 
wind brisk and fair, and the steamer plows the waves in 
magnificent style. 

The first and second cabin passengers, are furnished 
with “meal tickets/’ The first are white, and the second 
green. Those having the white tickets, eat at the first table 
during one day, whilst those having the green, take prece- 
dence the next. Thus the order of eating is alternately 
changed. The second cabin passengers fare as well as those 
belonging to the first, but are not like them, provided with 
state-rooms. That is all the distinction, but the difference 
in price is seventy-five dollars. Eating is the main business 
on board of a steamship, and to pass away time, it is cus- 
tomary to sit long at the table. 

LATITUDE — SIZE OF OUR GLOBE. 

By enquiry of the Captain, I learned that our place at 
noon is directly under the tropic of Cancer, in twenty- 
three degrees thirty minutes North latitude, eighty miles 
in a westerly course from Cape St. Lucas. The weather is 
becoming very warm, and the sea very smooth. A little 
after sunset, the full moon arose. The wind ceased and 
there was a perfect calm. The air felt like the softest breath 
of Summer, and a more delightful evening I never wit- 
nessed, either on land or water. I observe that the North 
Star is nightly sinking towards the level of the sea. In the 
meantime, the sun and moon have attained a higher eleva- 
tion in the heavens, and when in their meridian, are almost 
directly over our heads. This we have daily and nightly 
proofs before us of the rotundity of our earth. We have 
tangible evidence also, that our world is a body of diminu- 
tive size. By counting the degrees of latitude and longitude 
between us and San Francisco, I find we have in six days 
travelled a twenty-third part of the distance around our 
globe. The foregoing facts are known theoretically by 
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every person having a smattering of geography and as- 
tronomy, but their truth is more fully realised when thus 
reduced to practice, and confirmed by ocular demonstra- 
tion. 

buckley's serenaders. 

I find that we have on board the ship a band of eight 
or ten musicians, styled “Buckley's New Orleans Ser- 
enaders." They have various instruments, which they ac- 
company with their voices. Their performance consists of 
negro melodies and songs. Their imitations are perfect, 
and their exhibitions have attracted great crowds in all 
parts of California. I suppose they have made their “piles" 
and are now returning home. They have already given us 
one volunteer concert, and we expect they will entertain us 
with another. 

April 23d. — Saturday. — The weather is pleasant, and 
still grows warmer. We are now passing across the Gulf 
of California, towards the Coast of Mexico, distant in the 
direction we are proceeding, four hundred miles. At noon, 
our latitude is twenty degrees forty-two minutes North, 
and we are about one hundred and fifty miles from land 
in any direction. 

AN EVENING LECTURE. 

From the time we embarked, until we crossed the tropic 
of Cancer, the weather was rather cool, but here the tem- 
perature seemed to change suddenly, and we found our- 
selves in a warm current of air, and we began to feel the 
climate of the torrid zone. The sails are now all furled, 
and we proceed by the aid of steam alone. The moon being 
near the full, the sea smooth, the company in high spirits, 
and by request of passengers, I gave a lecture on Astron- 
omy to a great crowd assembled on the promenade deck. 
The subject seemed to be suited to the occasion. Around us 
was the sublime spectacle of a boundless ocean, our canopy 
was the star-paved vault of heaven, and the pale, yet lovely 
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Queen of Night in peerless majesty, presided over the 
scene. It was but natural under such circumstances, to ex- 
tend our thoughts to that host of innumerable worlds, 
which were the only objects visible, except the little bark 
upon which we are floating along the bottomless abyss. 

PREACHING BY A BISHOP. 

April 24th. — Sunday. — This morning, I for the first 
time saw numerous flying fish flitting from the summit of 
one wave to another. The wind freshens, the sails are again 
set, and we rush through the briny flood with great 
velocity. 

Bishop Ames, 2 of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
preached at half-past ten o’clock in the morning. He gave 
an eloquent discourse upon the general effect produced in 
the world by the introduction of Christianity, such as 
ameliorating the miseries of war, diffusing a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, liberalising the civil governments 
of the world, &c. I think, however, the Bishop gave credit 
to the Protestant Reformation for some improvements, the 
honor of which more properly belongs to the invention of 
the mariner’s Compass, the art of Printing, and the dis- 
covery of the true solar system, and the motion and figure 
of the Earth. When Christianity was introduced through- 
out the Roman Empire, and established by authority of 
the emperor Constantine, then what little moral and intel- 
lectual light there was in the world was extinguished, the 
dark ages came on, and ignorance and superstition, like a 
black impenetrable cloud, overspread all the Christian 
world. But when the art of printing and the compass were 
invented, and Copernicus proclaimed the true system of 
astronomy, the shadows began to break away. Had it not 
been for these inventions and discoveries, the nations 
would have remained in ignorance, notwithstanding the 

2 Bishop Edward R. Ames, “the first Methodist bishop to visit the 
Pacific coast.” Dictionary of American Biography. 
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reformations of Luther and Calvin ; and the thrones of all 
despots might, for what we can see, have stood as firm as 
ever; and indeed, they stand even now in Protestant as 
well as in Greek and Catholic countries. 

A ship under full sail going North, is in sight at noon, 
the first we have seen upon this voyage. During the last 
twenty-four hours, we have moved two hundred and 
eighty-five English miles. 

THE COAST OF MEXICO IN SIGHT. 

April 25th. — The high mountainous coast of Mexico is 
in very plain sight, and distant only ten or fifteen miles. 
We can see a great extent of country. It appears like a vast 
amphitheater, the most distant range towering high in the 
heavens. 


OCEAN INSECTS LECTURE WHALES. 

The weather is like August in the States, and during the 
last night, scores of passengers deserted their berths below, 
and slept upon their blankets in the open air upon the prom- 
enade deck. There is scarcely a ripple upon the water. Look- 
ing over the bulwarks this morning, we perceived the sea 
crowded with countless millions of creatures of a light 
color, resembling worms three or four inches in length, 
and of the size of a man's finger, having large heads, some- 
what after the fashion of wrigglers in stagnant fresh 
water. I think these animals are called squids. The ship 
plowed through this living mass for several miles. These 
creatures are the food of whales, and the places of their 
resort are termed by the sailors, “the whale's pastures." 

I gave another lecture in the evening upon Sacred His- 
tory. We had a large number of singers, whose melodious 
strains awoke the echoes of the still and listening deep. 
This ocean seems as far as our experience goes, quite 
worthy of its name “Pacific," that is, peaceful. Poets sing 
of the restless “billows," but here at present they seem to 
slumber in profound tranquillity. Our ship is kept in a state 
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perfectly neat and clean. Every morning the carpeted rooms 
are all swept, after which the pump is set in motion, and 
floods of water poured over the decks, which are then 
scrubbed and swabbed. Thus, care is taken to preserve 
health on board. Numerous flying fish are flitting about us. 
They appear to be about twelve inches in length, and make 
use of their large fins for wings. Two whales showed them- 
selves. One came quite near, and exhibited his huge length 
as he shot across the ship’s foaming path, about eighty 
rods astern. 


MEETING TWO STEAMSHIPS. 

Latitude seventeen degrees sixteen minutes North. Quite 
an excitement on board at three o’clock p.m., and the 
passengers are all on deck with glasses and eyes looking 
ahead at a splendid Steamship, the Cortes, which is rapidly 
nearing us in majestic style. The white foam dashes from 
her prow. When within half a mile, our wheels were 
stopped, and as the Cortes came abreast of us, we ran up 
our colors and saluted them with a discharge of artillery. 
They returned the compliment, and also stopped their 
wheels. A boat was sent to her from our ship to exchange 
letters and newspapers. There seemed to be an immense 
multitude of people on board of the Cortes . 3 Some judged 
the number at one thousand, bound to the gold region. They 
will soon learn that “all is not gold that shines,” and that 
distance lent an enchantment to the scene, which a nearer 
view will dissipate. In a few minutes, both ships were under 
way again, and we soon lost sight of the beautiful Cortes, 
she appearing to sink beneath the unruffled surface of the 
sea. We were at this time eight or ten miles from the moun- 
tainous coast. An hour after this, and another ship hove in 
sight. She was soon abreast of us, and passed without 
stopping. She proved to be the Steamship Panama 4 from 

s The Cortes was of the Vanderbilt line. 

4 The Panama was of the Pacific Mail Steamship line. 
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Panama. Her decks were covered with a dense throng of 
gold seekers. We raised our ensign and saluted with a gun, 
and the passengers on both ships saluted each other with 
loud and reiterated cheers. These incidents served to en- 
liven us a little, and break for the moment the dull mo- 
notony of the voyage. 

VOLCANOES IN ERUPTION LECTURE. 

We are now so near the coast, that we can see with the 
naked eye the rock-bound shore, and the precipices on the 
sides of the mountains. The land scenery along here is truly 
sublime. Successive chains of mountains rise behind each 
other, presenting a great number of sharp peaks and con- 
ical summits, their forms denoting their volcanic character. 
After dark, the lurid fires of volcanoes were seen gleaming 
through the dusky atmosphere. 

I tried to do my part towards entertaining the passen- 
gers, and in the evening gave a lecture upon the scenery of 
Salt Lake Valley, and an exposition of Mormonism. 

SKIPJACK FISH ACAPULCO. 

April 26th. — We had great sport this morning in look- 
ing at an immense shoal of Skipjack fish. 5 The water 
seemed alive with them for the space of a square league. 
They appeared to be two or three feet in length, and were 
perpetually leaping entirely out of the water. Hundreds 
were in the air at a time. Some were so active, and came up 
with such an impetus, as to shoot up to the height of eight 
or ten feet above the surface, when turning a graceful 
curve, would plunge in again. At ten in the morning, 
neared the coast, and perceived numerous small islands 
stretching along the shore. North latitude at noon, fifteen 
degrees twenty minutes, and West longitude ninety-seven 
degrees twenty-eight minutes. 

5 This “skipjack” was probably the California bonito, common in 
these waters. J. T. Nichols, American Museum of Natural History. 
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We have passed Acapulco, and I regret that our ship did 
not touch at that old Spanish city. It is said to be a very 
interesting place. The harbor is entered by a deep and nar- 
row channel, which expands into a large circular bay, sur- 
rounded by mountains. Here we might have seen the 
orange groves and other fruit-bearing trees of the torrid 
zone. In the regions around Acapulco are numerous vol- 
canoes, and the place has sometimes been desolated by 
earthquakes. A few years since there happened a tremen- 
dous earthquake, the effects of which are still visible on 
all sides. Such was the violence of the shock, and the com- 
motion of the sea, that ships were thrown entirely out of 
the water, and now lie rotting far up the sides of the hills. 

LUMINOUS WATER LECTURE. 

The moon rises late this evening, which enables me for 
the first time, to observe a phenomenon generally seen at 
sea. The foaming tide occasioned by the wheels and wake 
of the ship, seemed perfectly illuminated by means of what 
appeared like coals of fire, or sparkling diamonds. These 
fiery appearances are doubtless of a phosphorescent nature. 

This evening we can see the dark red fires of a volcano. 
I gave another lecture, the subject being the Comets, and 
the planet Saturn, with his satellites and rings. 

WONDERS OF STEAM FIXED STARS. 

April 27th. — At break of day, a long black cloud hung 
over the gulf of Tehuantepec, which we are now crossing. 
There were frequent gleams of lightning which seemed to 
lift up the lower margin of the cloud, giving a distinct 
view of a broad expanse of the ocean. By the mighty power 
of steam, we are able almost to outstrip the speed of the 
storm. A shower threatened to fall on us this morning, 
which would doubtless have occurred, had not the ship, 
while the cloud was slowly rising, moved many miles 
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ahead, by which means, we seemed to pass by the southern 
end of the shower. No land in sight. 

North latitude at noon, fourteen degrees, sixteen min- 
utes. The sun is now directly overhead, and pours his ver- 
tical beams upon us with great power. The sea water is 
very warm, so also is the fresh water kept in large iron 
tanks on board the ship. Cabin passengers are allowed ice 
water to drink, an accommodation in which those in the 
steerage do not participate. Many whales are plunging 
around, and playing their mighty gambols. 

I gave a lecture in the evening upon the subject of the 
fixed stars and nebular system, demonstrating by analogical 
reasoning, the very probable fact, that there is a grand 
center of motion and gravity to the material universe; this 
center consisting of a vast body of matter, superior in heft 
to the millions of suns, and hundreds of millions of worlds, 
which compose Jehovah’s Empire, of which this mighty 
center is the Capital. 

CENTRAL AMERICA VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS. 

April 28th. — We have crossed the gulf of Tehuante- 
pec three hundred miles broad, and at sunrise are within 
twenty or thirty miles of Central America. It presents the 
most splendid piece of mountain scenery we have witnessed 
upon this voyage. To the north-east, we have a distinct 
view of sixteen immense volcanic summits, lifting their 
pointed summits high above the clouds, all of them being 
as to shape, beautiful and regular cones. They are volca- 
noes, or of volcanic origin, but not at present in a state of 
eruption. North latitude, thirteen degrees twenty-two 
minutes. Lost sight of land in the afternoon. 

APPEARANCE OF THE COAST — RAINBOW. 

April 29th. — A brisk breeze, the sails are all set, and we 
plunge through the waves with a regular and steady mo- 
tion. At sunrise, a long line of the coast of Central Amer- 
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ica hove in sight, and I counted twenty volcanic peaks at 
a single observation. The passengers are in high spirits, as 
we expect to reach our port in the course of the day. We 
have had an unusually pleasant voyage, but a trifling 
amount of sickness, and but one serious accident has oc- 
curred; a man was badly hurt by falling down the forward 
cabin stairs. 


ARRIVAL AT PORT. 

The breeze freshens and the sea is covered with foam, 
but the swells are short and do not much impede the motion 
of the ship. The log has just been thrown, and our velocity 
is eleven English miles per hour. At twelve o’clock at noon, 
we are abreast of two immense volcanic mountains which 
seem to rise from an elevated plain or table land, as level 
as a planed board. Further south, no mountains are visible, 
and the coast looks low and flat. A little further on in the 
same direction, the country for twenty miles or so, rises 
into a high smooth swell, rounding over from North to 
South. At the southern terminus of this swell, is a large 
volcanic mountain, the summit of which is flattened. 

This forenoon, a sea turtle swam past near the ship. The 
weather is intensely hot, and the beams of a vertical sun 
are reflected from the deck covered with oilcloth like blasts 
from the mouth of a furnace. It would scarce be supportable 
were it not for the strong breeze. We passed through 
another shoal of porpoises. They appear to be a fish six or 
eight feet in length, and are perpetually leaping from the 
water. When they appear, as on this occasion, in vast num- 
bers, their gambols are quite amusing. 

This afternoon we move sixty or seventy miles along the 
coast, so near to it that the groves appear very distinctly. 
It is a timbered country, and we see no signs of inhabitants. 
There seems to be a range of hills not far from the shore, 
while far back in the interior, we see the summits of three 
volcanoes with peaks concealed by clouds of smoke. The 
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shore itself consists of perpendicular rocks, against which 
the surf rolls with great violence. While viewing these in- 
teresting objects, as if to add to the sublimity of the scene, 
a resplendent rainbow suddenly spanned the heavens over, 
the ends resting on the foaming water, while our ship was 
moving directly towards the center of the arch. It was a 
triumphal arch, greatly surpassing in brilliancy and gran- 
deur, the proudest that mortal hands have ever erected in 
honor of conquerors or kings. For the first time, we now 
see the land directly ahead. This is a clear indication that 
we are near the end of the voyage. All the passengers are 
hurrying to and fro, picking up their goods, and arranging 
their baggage preparatory to landing. 

The passengers have tendered a vote of thanks to Cap- 
tain Baldwin and the officers and crew of the Brother Jona- 
than, for the polite attention they have paid to our wants, 
and the consummate skill they have evinced in managing 
all the concerns of the ship. 

The sun is about one hour high, — the town is in sight, 
and the bustle on board is rapidly increasing. About sunset 
we entered the harbor, passing near a United States war- 
ship lying at anchor. The wheels stopped, and soon we 
heard the heavy plunge of the anchor, and we were safely 
moored within eighty rods of the town. I cast my eyes 
about to take a hasty glance at the surrounding prospect. 
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Town and Bay of San Juan Del Sud. — Landing — Procession to Virgin’s 
Bay. — Lake and Volcanoes. — Embarkation — Mountain on Fire. — Scen- 
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nomenon. — Thieving on Board — Black-fish. — Storm off Cape Hatteras. 
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York Harbor. 

TOWN AND BAY OF SAN JUAN DEL SUD. 

T HE bay of San Juan Del Sud, is a circular inden- 
tation of the coast, a mile or two in diameter. Two 
points of land form the entrance, consisting of 
perpendicular rocks an hundred feet or more in height. 
Their bases have been worn by the dashing of the .waves 
into a variety of curious forms. Around the shore is a 
wide beach of sand, a few rods back of which rises a circu- 
lar chain of hills of a rough and ragged appearance, and 
entirely covered over with a tangled growth of bushes, 
shrubs, and trees, peculiar to a tropical climate. The town 
consists of a dozen framed houses, tenanted by Americans 
or Europeans, and many dwellings of the natives con- 
structed of small poles, and thatched with leaves. The place 
is of little consequence except as a landing for the steam- 
ships of this line. A crowd of natives stood on the beach, 
and fifteen or twenty small boats immediately put off for 
the purpose of taking passengers from the ship to the 
shore. The boatmen were clamorous to obtain a large num- 
ber, as the Steamship Company allows them one dollar for 
each passenger they may take. Hundreds were soon on 
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terra firma, but many staid on board during the night, 
among whom was myself. 

LANDING PROCESSION TO VIRGIN’S BAY. 

April 30th. — At break of day, a discharge of artillery 
broke our slumbers, when going out upon deck, I saw a 
fleet of boats coming out to the ship to take off the remain- 
ing passengers. I got into a boat with seventeen others. 
We run aground six or eight rods from the shore. Many 
took passage from the boat to the beach upon the naked 
backs of the tawny natives, but this “shanks horse” convey- 
ance did not suit my fancy, and myself and several others 
stripped off our shoes and stockings, and leaped into the 
water, wading to the shore and cooling our burning feet. 
Before sunrise, an immense number of mules with pack- 
saddles and rope halters, began to pour in from the sur- 
rounding country. A thousand or so of these animals were 
soon on the ground, from which each passenger selected 
one on which to ride twelve miles to Virgin Bay, on Lake 
Nicaragua. The Steamship Company pay for the use of 
these mules. Our cavalcade began to move forward about 
eight o’clock in the morning, forming an irregular proces- 
sion several miles in length. We travelled on the route of 
the Macadamised road now in a process of construction. 
Upon this road, hundreds of natives are employed in dig- 
ging or transporting stone. The natives were used as beasts 
of burden, and the stone was carried by them upon hand- 
barrows, consisting of two poles united by a bullock’s hide. 
Along the sides of the road were groups of native women, 
boys, and girls, soliciting our custom in purchasing 
brandy, lemonade, and various kinds of tropical fruits. 
The whole distance is a wilderness, except one small patch 
cleared and planted to sugar-cane, at this time about six 
feet high. The forest consists of banyan, cocoanut, wild 
orange, and various other trees peculiar to this climate, 
and a great variety of wild plants which most of us had 
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never had an opportunity of seeing before. Many trees 
were thickly covered over with the brightest yellow flow- 
ers, and some of the plants were of the most singular 
beauty. The road is hilly, but the hills are not high. A share 
of the distance we follow up the course of a small river, and 
then descend an inclined plane, to the lake. The weather 
was intensely hot, but a strong gale was blowing that made 
the heat supportable. It is now the dry season in Central 
America. I arrived at the shore of the lake at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, having the good fortune to get started near 
the head of the column. On the shore is the town of Virgin 
Bay, containing two or three hundred people, natives and 
Americans. The white men are either keepers of taverns, 
groceries and stores, or else in the service of the Steamship 
Company. The town stands upon the inclined plane gently 
descending towards the water. 

LAKE AND VOLCANOES. 

Lake Nicaragua is forty-five miles wide, and one hun- 
dred and forty in length. Around the town is a dense 
growth of banyan and other timber. There is a large island 
in the lake opposite to the town, upon which are two im- 
mense volcanic mountains. Their summits were hid in 
clouds of smoke, which I was told is always the case. The 
name of the northern mountain is Omeopateo. 

EMBARKATION MOUNTAIN ON FIRE. 

The steamboat destined to transport us across the lake, 
lies about half a mile from the shore, and a boat crowded 
with our passengers is frequently going out to her from 
the wharf. At Virgin Bay, tropical fruits are cheap and 
abundant, and fresh from the garden and forest, consisting 
principally of cocoanuts, oranges, lemons, pineapples, 
bananas, &c. These were sold by Central American women 
and girls, who officiated at several long tables spread' in the 
open air. The banyan is one of the most common of the 
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forest trees around the lake. Shoots from the limbs grow 
downwards, and at length root in the ground, and in time 
become large trunks. Thus the tree continually extends 
itself on all sides. This tree, instead of the oak, might well 
be crowned the monarch of the woods. 

The Nicaragua dyeing-wood is produced around this 
lake, and all plants grow with a vigor never witnessed in a 
Northern climate. The boat in which we pass from the 
shore to the steamer, is a large iron life-boat, having air- 
tight receptacles to keep it from sinking should it fill with 
water. The wind blew with violence, and the swells rolled 
tremendously when I went out to the steamer at sunset. 
There was as many in the lifeboat as could stand, and a 
sheet of water went over us at every surge. I, for one, was 
wet as a drowned rat. No injury was done, however, and a 
drenching with water in this hot weather was quite re- 
freshing. The water in the lake is very pure, but warm, 
and if cooled with ice, no water would be better to drink. 
We all got safely on board, and the steamer weighed 
anchor at ten o’clock. On this boat we have a perfect jam, 
and scarcely room to stand or move. We passed along the 
coast of the island on which arise the two volcanic moun- 
tains. The southern one in the night we discovered, was in 
a state of eruption, pouring forth a torrent of liquid fire. 
The lava seemed to proceed from an opening five hundred 
feet below the summit of the cone, and following the course 
of a ravine, had run about half the distance from where it 
broke out to the base of the mountain. I was informed that 
no person had ever been at the top of either of these vol- 
canoes. Their height is much greater than Vesuvius, and 
nearer that of Mount yEtna in the Island of Sicily, but I do 
not know their altitude, but judge of the same only from 
appearance. 
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SCENERY OF THE LAKE AND RIVER. 

May ist. — At break of day I awoke, having slept very 
well, although I lay on the open deck, and men were travel- 
ing over me through the night ; but they were careful where 
they placed their footsteps. Upon looking out, I saw the 
broad lake around me. The wind had gone down, and the 
surface of the water was smooth as the face of a mirror. 
Numerous islands were in sight, covered with the most 
beautiful trees of banyan, and of the palm kind. Around 
their borders were narrow belts of grass and low shrub- 
bery, and the whole scene was picturesque and lovely 
beyond the power of description, and might well be mis- 
taken for the Hesperian Isles, or some fairy lands. At 
eight o’clock in the morning, we anchored in front of San 
Carlos. It is a native town of forty or fifty large huts or 
houses thatched with leaves. We stop here to report at the 
Custom-House. Standing upon the shore at this place is a 
flagstaff, from which waves the colors of Central Amer- 
ica. The device on this flag is quite appropriate, being the 
map of a large globe in the center of the banner. We 
moved on again at nine o’clock, and soon entered the San 
Juan river, the outlet of the lake. We are now to follow 
this stream downward until it discharges itself into the 
Caribbean Sea. The river is about eighty rods in width. 
The banks are low, and the adjacent lands flat and covered 
with the thickest possible growth of trees, shrubs and 
plants. The majestic banyan towers high above all the 
others. On all sides the woods resound with the chattering 
of birds. Parrots, and the most splendid parrakeets abound, 
and are hopping from branch to branch, while monkeys 
and other creatures of the ape tribe, seem to be the lords 
of the grove, whose diversified fruits, growing in wild 
luxuriance, furnish them with their proper food in unfail- 
ing abundance. The river is full of alligators and lizards. 
Various kinds of amphibious reptiles fill the air with their 
loud croakings, greeting our ears with the most uncouth 
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as well as novel sounds. Several alligators swam past us 
near the boat. A shower of bullets greeted their appear- 
ance, when they were glad to hide themselves beneath the 
waves. The river is low, and the boat on which we have 
crossed the lake, runs too deep to go down more than half 
the distance from San Carlos to the Castillo Rapids. We 
have met a small steamboat which has taken on board half 
the passengers, the rest wait to go the second load, among 
whom is myself. Our boat being fastened to a tree, we 
have leisure to look around and survey the wild and ro- 
mantic scene. Near at hand are several small islands, con- 
taining several acres each. In their center, are groves of 
banyans and other lofty trees, while around their margins 
are canes, plantain, and palmetto trees, with leaves two or 
three feet wide, and eight or ten in length. All along the 
river, upon each side, is a dense, dark, and unbroken for- 
est, whilst the spaces from the ground to the tops of the 
trees, are filled with immense creeping vines and climbing 
plants, the names of which are entirely unknown to me. 
These solitudes are tenanted by vast numbers of birds, 
many of which display the most resplendent plumage. Here 
is also the native abode of the tiger-leopard, and other 
ferocious beasts. The woods are so thick and tangled, as to 
render them almost impenetrable by man. I went on shore 
at this place, and followed a foot path back some distance 
from the river, and was more and more surprised at every 
step, at the rank luxuriance and variety of the vegetable 
productions. There is a tree having leaves resembling those 
of Indian corn, but twice the length and width. I am told 
it is a species of plantain. They are amazingly tall. One 
that is six inches in diameter, growing to the length of 
nearly an hundred feet. The trunk is of a deep green, and 
smooth as though varnished. It has no limbs, but leaves 
only, and these are arranged in two perpendicular rows on 
opposite sides. They never stand erfect, being so slender, 
their weight bends them into the form of a rainbow, the 
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top resting on the ground, or lodged against some other 
tree. 

Our boat returned at four o’clock, and the residue of us 
embarked and moved down to Castillo, a small town at the 
head of the Castillo Rapids, arriving after sunset. Here 
is an old Spanish fort, built two or three centuries since, 
and was once of great strength, but is now fast falling into 
ruins. There is a small garrison of Central American sol- 
diers stationed here. The Fort, or Castle, covers about 
three acres, the walls are fifty feet high, and the whole is 
a succession of arches, and was probably bomb proof. It 
stands on an artificial hill, nearly a hundred feet high, and 
was constructed for the purpose of defending the entrance 
to Lake Nicaragua. At these rapids, the river rolls and 
tumbles for half a mile, and there is a hand rail-road upon 
which to transport the baggage by the falls. 

DESCENDING THE RIVER. 

May 2nd. — At the foot of the rapids we were put on 
board four small, light running steamboats. At six o’clock 
in the morning, we moved down the river, which here 
appears to be sixty rods in width, and having a considerable 
current. We find the same tangled growth on both sides of 
the stream, and no appearance of the works of man. The 
croaking of reptiles and the music of birds fill the air with 
a contrariety of sounds. At nine o’clock we took our leave 
of these steamboats, and going on shore, walked a mile and 
a half down the river, in a path running near the shore, 
thus getting by another heavy rapid in the stream. At the 
foot of the falls, we found another and much larger steam- 
boat with steam already up, waiting to receive us on board. 
In walking along the border of the forest this morning, we 
could hear constant exclamations of wonder. Some new 
and gigantic plant was discovered every moment, and the 
vast size and height of the trees, particularly the banyan, 
with its thousand pillars, filled the minds of our travelers 
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with profound astonishment. It was the most gorgeous 
display of Nature’s wealth, that many of us had ever be- 
held. Here in the midst of this vast wilderness, we were 
surprised to find a white man and his wife living and keep- 
ing a grocery. They kept for sale, besides tropical fruits, 
liquors, pies, fried cakes, ham, good American cheese, and 
also hot coffee. They received a large amount of money as 
our little army passed along. Their tavern-house was 
merely a shed, without siding, and thatched with leaves. 
All the building necessary in this country, is something to 
keep out rain in the wet season. In erecting habitations, the 
point to be aimed at is not warmth, but coolness. 

At noon, the baggage has all arrived, having been 
brought down the rapids in small boats, and being now 
all on board, we move on again down the river. The scen- 
ery of the banks similar to what has been noticed before. 
Alligators lazily float around us, or with wide, yawning 
mouths, lay sunning themselves on the sand banks, while 
the forest presents many shades of the liveliest verdure 
ever seen. Here are no dead or dry trees and stalks to mar 
the picture. In the vegetable kingdom, all seems life and 
animation, and the whole region is an ocean of ever-living 
green, and undying beauty. The pencils of all the landscape 
painters of antiquity could never give a true representation 
of the scenes along this noble river. Neither can the imag- 
ination of the poet conceive of its sublime beauties. At 
seven o’clock in the evening we arrived at an island which 
is owned and improved by a planter and his family from 
the State of Mississippi. The whole island, of sixteen 
acres, is improved as a garden, for the production of trop- 
ical fruits and vegetables. The enormous growth of sugar 
cane, banana, orange trees, &c., sufficiently attest the 
extreme fertility of the soil. Sugar might be produced in 
Central America in sufficient quantities to supply the mar- 
kets of the globe. Let the Anglo-saxon race take hold of 
this country in earnest, and it will soon become the center 
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of wealth and commerce, as it is now the geographical 
center of the great American Continent. Some few Amer- 
ican planters have already sugar plantations here, and we 
learn that their profits are great. Our boat made fast to 
this island, and lay by, as it is unsafe to run upon the river 
in the night, by reason of the shoals and sand-bars. 

ADVENTURES ON A SAND-BAR. 

May 3rd. — Moved on our way, making slow progress, 
the water being low, but giving us a better opportunity to 
admire the scenery around, which in magnificence seems 
rather to increase as we proceed. We passed a steamboat 
crowded with passengers. They are on their way up the 
river, and were fast upon a sand-bar. These people are 
from the States, and came on the ships destined to trans- 
port us there. A tiger in a thicket saluted us with his strong 
voice, resembling no other sound I have ever heard. Liz- 
ards and alligators becoming more numerous, and their 
appearance gives employment to a number of sportsmen 
on board. Whenever one of these creatures is announced 
at a proper distance, a shower of balls from a battery of 
revolvers quickly induces him to plunge out of sight. We 
saw an alligator sunning on a bank, that we judged was 
fifteen or twenty feet in length. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 

In the course of the day, we have met several small 
fleets of sailboats, bound to the lake with merchandise, to 
be distributed in the interior. They were manned with 
natives nearly as dark as Indians, and naked, except a 
narrow strip of cloth around the middle. 

I have omitted to mention, that since we landed, we 
have had a guard with us of Central American troops. 
There is an officer, and about a dozen privates. They are 
armed with muskets, but are barefooted, and wear but 
little clothing, and make a most singular appearance for 
regular soldiers. If the Mexican armies consisted of such 
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men, it is by no means surprising that they could not stand 
the charge of our brave troops. I should suppose that one 
good soldier would “chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight.” This guard was to protect the treasure, 
and was considered as responsible for its safety. When- 
ever we changed boats, the guard personally carried the 
sacks of gold dust. 

GREYTOWN AND THE BAY. 

At one o’clock, P.M., we arrived at Greytown and 
landed. It stands upon the shore of a bay, not far from the 
mouth of the river, the water in which is fresh. There is 
a smooth, level green, half a mile in breadth, around the 
head of the bay, and upon this stands the town, consisting 
of about one hundred houses. Some few of the buildings 
are very good, but the majority of them are thatched with 
leaves. Here are quite a number of hotels, groceries, and 
stores, some of which are kept by whites, and others by 
blacks and mulattos. This place is put, by treaty, under the 
protection of England and the United States , 1 and is the 
rendezvous of the Atlantic steamers of the Nicaragua line. 

EMBARK FOR NEW YORK. 

The steamship Prometheus, for New York, lies in the 
bay, two miles in front of the town. Near her lies the 
steamship Daniel Webster , 2 bound for New Orleans. Some 
of the passengers will go on board the latter vessel, but a 
great majority intend to land at New York. 

The little town is thronged, and every business place 
crowded. The weather is intensely hot; some of the com- 
pany are bathing in the waters of the beautiful bay, and 
others, in groups, are lying on the green grass, beneath 
the shade of the finest trees anywhere to be found. These 
trees dot the green, and are interspersed among the build- 

1 The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

2 The Prometheus and Webster were in the Atlantic service of the 
Vanderbilt line. 
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ings. A man was buried here this afternoon, who had been 
killed by accident on board the Prometheus, just before 
she arrived at this port. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the two steamers fired 
their signal guns, for all passengers to repair on board 
without delay. Instantly there was a tremendous rush for 
the small boats. Eight or ten of these were soon in requi- 
sition. Such was the eagerness to get on board, for fear of 
being left, that the moment a boat came to the wharf, it 
was immediately filled so as to sink it within a few inches 
of the water’s edge. All were required to sit perfectly still, 
and in quiet order we moved two miles across the bay to 
the steamer, near which lay a United States man-of-war, 
(the Cyane,) s who sent up from her decks a rocket, which 
rose to an unusual height. The splendid meteor was hailed 
with loud cheers from the numerous persons in the small 
boats. The water was perfectly calm, reflecting the stars 
as from another sky. Had the sea been rough, I think 
serious accidents would have occurred. In the course of 
the night, all got safely on board. 

May 4th. — Just before sunrise, the ship weighed her 
anchor and moved down the bay, and soon passed the 
headlands, and in the course of six hours entirely lost 
sight of the continent. We are now upon that division of 
water called the Caribbean Sea, which is now at a dead 
calm, and the ship moves with steady and rapid motion. 
We begin to feel at home, being in the waters connected 
with the Atlantic, and on our own side of the continent. 
We passed two small islands, ten miles to the right. They 
were well timbered, but I know not whether they are in- 
habited. 

May 5th. — Within the tropics, the days and nights never 
vary in length, only from eleven to thirteen hours. The 
nights are so long, and the weather so warm, that I for one 

3 The Cyane attracted attention in 1854 by the wanton bombardment 
and destruction of Greytown. 
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cannot lie in my berth through the night. After retiring 
to rest, I twice arose and sat up an hour at each time. 
Constellations and stars are visible here, never seen in a 
northern country, A light breeze had sprung up from the 
north-east, which raised the sea in gentle undulations. The 
waning moon arose, displaying its crescent, casting a dim 
light upon the placid scene. A short time before six, the 
flaming luminary of day emerged from the ocean, render- 
ing visible immense tracts of water, but no land in any 
direction. I perceive that the Daniel Webster is following 
in our wake, and appears to be about ten miles distant. 

Since we have been embarked on the Atlantic side, I 
have seen no whales, or fish of any kind, nor any aquatic 
birds. All seems a barren, wide waste of water. On board 
this ship are no cattle, hogs or sheep, the only creature in 
the vessel, that seems destined to the slaughter, is a sea- 
turtle. He lies on his back, by the side of the gangway, 
with his forepaws pinioned, in which position he has no 
power to turn himself over. The turtle is five feet in 
length, by about half that in breadth, and nearly eighteen 
inches in thickness, and will perhaps weigh three or four 
hundred pounds. — When we arrive at New York, this 
poor captive will be slain to please the epicurean tastes of 
the aristocracy of the Empire City. The turtle is said to be 
the most delicious meat ever tasted. The other live stock 
consists of many parrots, and several monkeys, purchased 
by various persons in Central America. The purchasers 
are taking them to the States, to be presented as pets to 
their wives, daughters, or sweethearts. The human-like 
chattering of the birds, and the still more human actions of 
the monkeys, helps a little to amuse the passengers, in the 
absence of more sentimental diversions. These birds have 
not yet studied English, and are said to speak only the 
Spanish language. 

The monkey tribes certainly have a striking personal 
resemblance to human beings, but the resemblance is still 
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stronger in their natural instincts. I have often been 
amused in observing the natural motions and dispositions 
of these creatures. It is quite curious to see the female hold 
her young in her arms to nurse, punish it for biting her, or 
for disobedience, and all their motions in eating. In short* 
they seem to belong not surely to the human species, but 
they form the connecting link between the race of man and 
the tribes of quadrupeds. 

I am not of the opinion of Lord Monboddo , 4 that 
monkeys are the progenitors of the human race. But still 
there is every reason to conclude that human beings sprung 
from tribes far less perfect than the present race. But no 
written history of such an origin, can of course exist, for 
the race must have advanced to a high degree of improve- 
ment before written language could have been invented ; 
until then, no records could be kept, or monuments in- 
scribed. The human race may have sprung from several 
different sources, and may have had their several origins 
at different periods. That the human race had a common 
origin, does not seem to agree even with the Mosaic account 
of creation, and the statement given of the early history 
of man. One race seems to be styled by the sacred historian, 
the “Sons of God / 5 in distinction from the “Daughters of 
Men / 5 and from the manner in which the subject is men- 
tioned, it would appear that there was something wrong 
or forbidden in this amalgamation. 

MIXED CHARACTER OF THE PASSENGERS, 

Latitude, at noon, fifteen degrees thirty-six minutes 
North; West longitude, eighty-two degrees. The sun is 
still directly overhead at noon, but having a fresh breeze 

4 James Burnett Lord Monboddo (1714-1799), a Scotch lawyer, 
judge, philosopher, and classical scholar. He became interested in 
evolution and suggested many ideas that were later championed by 
Darwin. W, Forbes Gray, “A Forerunner of Darwinism,” in Fort- 
nightly Review , Vol. CXXV, pp. 1 12-122 (New York, 1929), de- 
scribed his theories. There is a brief sketch of him in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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from the north-east, the weather is much cooler than any 
we have experienced since crossing the tropic on the Pacific 
side. On hoard this ship there seems to be the most perfect 
system in all the arrangements. Without such order, it 
would be impossible to get along with such a mixed multi- 
tude. The steamer is a kind of floating city. Here may be 
found the rich and the poor, the high in office and the 
simple citizen. We have learned doctors, lawyers, and 
civilians. We have also many landsmen, and some sea- 
faring men, self-conceited in an extreme degree, and yet 
profoundly ignorant of every scientific subject, yet never- 
theless are so learned in their own estimation, that they 
can acquire no new information. A passenger, who had 
been a sea-captain, and had followed the sea for many 
years, affirmed in the most positive manner, that the tropic 
we had crossed, was that which is called the equinoctial 
line ; whereas, we had been no further south than about 
twelve degrees north latitude. But such, of all men, are 
most positive in their opinions, having, as they affirm, 
gained their immense stock of knowledge by practice and 
long experience, and not from books. 

Notwithstanding the variety of tastes, opinions, and 
dispositions, to be met with in this army of strangers, here 
huddled together, yet all is peace, and I have witnessed no 
quarreling since I embarked. This state of things is much 
owing to the manner in which the government of the ship 
is administered. Each one is made to know his place, and 
no infringement on another's right is for a moment toler- 
ated. A bulletin is posted each day at noon, stating our 
latitude and longitude, and distance run during the preced- 
ing twenty-four hours. This afternoon, saw numbers of 
flying-fish, and two very pretty birds, which the passen- 
gers affirmed were swallows. They perched on the chains, 
occasionally leaving the ship and flying off a considerable 
distance, and would then return and perch themselves side 
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by side on the chains. They favored us with their company 
until nearly sundown. 

NIGHT REFLECTIONS FIGHT OF BULLIES. 

May 6th. — I got up several times during the past night, 
for the purpose of enjoying the cool breeze, and the pros- 
pect of a cloudless horizon. The stars sparkled with pecu- 
liar brilliancy. The decks were covered with unconscious 
sleepers, whilst I alone, seated upon a bench upon the upper 
deck, feasted my eyes upon the glorious works of Nature's 
God. I also thought upon the wonderful genius and inven- 
tive powers of man, as displayed in the construction of this 
ship, with its powerful machinery. In such things, I could 
realize the triumphs that mind has already gained over 
matter, and could look forward and anticipate still greater 
victories to be gained in time to come. Man will yet subject 
the elements to his control, and be able to ride the wild 
billows of the ocean, not in the least jostled or alarmed at 
the raging of the winds, or violence of the tempest. And 
the time will come, when such awful accidents as the 
bursting of boilers, and conflagration of ships, will no 
more be named, except on the page of history. The burning 
of twenty or more tons of anthracite coal on board the ship 
every twenty-four hours, produces a volcanp in constant 
eruption, and in the night a pale blue flame rises nearly 
twenty feet above the top of the smoke-pipe. The Webster 
is still in sight, and maintains her former distance. 

The reign of profound peace has at length been broken. 
A fight has taken place, with fists and fingernails, between 
two gamblers who were playing cards in the steerage. The 
battle burst suddenly in the midst of a dense crowd of 
passengers, myself being one of the number. One of the 
belligerents being knocked down by his antagonist, and 
having his face badly bruised, and covered with -blood, 
cried for quarter. His assailant suffered him to rise, 
whereupon the conquered warrior renewed the fight, by 
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drawing a revolver and attempting to fire, regardless of 
the lives of the surrounding crowd. A bystander snatched 
the weapon out of his hand, and fired off the six charges 
over the side of the ship. The multitude, not knowing at 
the time the direction in which this incessant storm of bul- 
lets was sent, made a hasty and disorderly retreat towards 
the stern of the vessel, taking refuge in the small rooms 
and passages that line the sides of the gangway. Order was 
soon restored, but I afterwards saw the fallen and blood- 
stained hero swaggering about the ship in search of his 
victorious antagonist, and determined on renewing the 
fight. The passengers would have been quite pleased to see 
both the belligerents put in irons, and there kept until our 
arrival at New York. North latitude nineteen degrees 
thirty-one minutes. West longitude eighty-three degrees 
forty-five minutes. 

Distance run during the last day, two hundred and 
ninety-two English miles. We are impatient to catch a 
breath from the invigorating gales of the north. No land 
in sight, and indeed the first we expect to see is the west 
end of the Island of Cuba. 

May 7th. — I arose about two o’clock last night, and by 
starlight could distinctly see the land, distant four or five 
miles. It was the west end of Cuba. We ran along the coast 
about twenty miles ; the country appeared level, but not 
very low. At three o’clock, we passed the splendid revolv- 
ing light on Cape San Antonio. We are now in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and at sunrise had lost sight of land. 

A DREAM APPEARANCE OF LAND. 

What a jargon of circumstances constitute a dream. 
During the latter part of the night, lying under one thin 
blanket on the open deck, the wind blew fresh and some- 
what cool. Our ship was rolling a little, and proceeding at 
a rapid rate of motion. I slept, but of course not soundly. 
A person never dreams in sleep perfectly sound. I dreamed 
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of being on board of a steamship on the ocean, and that 
they kept driving the fires and raising the steam higher 
and higher, until she attained the most fearful velocity, 
sometimes just skimming the water, and then again not 
touching the surface at all, but like a flying-fish leaping 
from wave to wave. At length the sea seemed to narrow 
down to a straight channel, like a broad canal ; up this we 
passed, with velocity continually accelerated, until arriving 
at the head of this long bay, we run the ship out upon dry 
land, which seemed to be no obstruction at all to naviga- 
tion, but on we went, up steep hills and high mountains 
covered with snow and ice, and frozen rocks, the last 
descent being the steep side of a mountain, about three 
miles, down which the stately ship rushed with lightning 
speed, until arriving at the bottom, it plunged again into 
the ocean with a tremendous splash. I in the meantime be- 
ing obliged to sit directly on the bow, I expected to be 
driven to the bottom ; but, contrary to all probabilities, the 
ship shot off upon the smooth glassy surface of the main, 
as easily as though we had not taken this rough passage 
through the interior of the country, and in this manner had 
crossed an isthmus between two oceans. When I awoke, I 
was happy to find I had been sailing on fancy’s airy ship. 
Such are the wild vagaries of a dream, but wild as they 
are, many people place great dependence upon them, and 
are greatly troubled when they happen to have one which, 
according to their standard of interpretation, is of unpro- 
pitious augury. Some even date their religious convictions 
and conversions, to some dream. Superstition, it would 
seem, is not entirely unknown, even in this enlightened 
nineteenth century. 

At eight o’clock, came once more in sight of the coast 
of the island, from which we are distant fifteen miles. The 
country looks level towards the sea, but rises into high 
mountain ranges in the interior. I perceive no summits 
that appear to have had a volcanic origin. About ten 
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o’clock, entered the Gulf Stream ; the current here is but 
trifling. We have lost sight of the Webster, she having 
shifted her course for New Orleans. We are this afternoon 
running sufficiently near to shore to give us a very distinct 
view of the adjacent country. Our own observation con- 
firms the statements of former travelers, in relation to the 
beauty and fertility of the Island of Cuba, the queen of the 
Antilles. Sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, &c., are the most 
important productions. The island is of sufficient size to 
form a powerful State, being seven hundred miles in 
length. The inhabitants are of Spanish descent, but there 
are vast numbers of African slaves. Travelers inform us 
that no part of the world presents so great a variety of 
beautiful landscapes. I do not doubt this statement, its 
truth being proved by every observation taken from the 
ship. I can discover plains of wide extent, partially sur- 
rounded with mountains, of forms peculiar to themselves. 
Many summits round-over like the bottom of a bowl, and 
others of considerable elevation appear to be perpendicular 
on one side. There are some mountains that stand de- 
tached from others, and rise from the center of broad and 
fertile plains. I counted one hundred and sixty summits of 
hills and mountains, at a single observation. Back from the 
shore, for ten or fifteen miles, the land is level, or rolling; 
it then begins to rise into elevated lands. 

LOPEZ AND FILIBUSTERS HAVANA. 

At four o’clock, afternoon, came near a small port and 
town, celebrated as the spot where Lopez with his “Fili- 
busters ” 5 landed, for the purpose of revolutionizing Cuba. 
Near this town lay a Spanish frigate. She displayed her 
colors, and we returned the compliment. We are now so 
near, that we can see numerous country houses and many 
sugar plantations. Each of these looks like a small town of 
white buildings, and each has its church and spire rising 

5 Lopez undertook this expedition for the freeing of Cuba in 1851. 
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above groves of oranges. Several large ships in sight with 
canvas spread, apparently from Havana, and bound for 
New Orleans. A ship under full sail, is an interesting ob- 
ject. Her motion is peculiarly graceful as she moves along, 
bowing her lofty head at every swell. At seven o’clock in 
the evening, came in sight of the large revolving light that 
stands on the Castle at the entrance of the harbor at 
Havana. At nine o’clock we were abreast of the light- 
house, and not far distant from Havana, that great em- 
porium of commerce, but being in the night, could see 
nothing more of it than a multitude of lights in the city. 
Had it been day-time, I could have seen a vast crowd of 
shipping in the harbor, and the frowning batteries of the 
Moro Castle, bristling with cannon, or glistening with 
groves of bayonets. The city lies around the head of a bay, 
and is a place of immense commerce, and a town of as 
great importance as any one in the dominions of the Queen 
of Spain. 

SLEEPING ROOM NEPTUNE^ RIDE WRECKERS. 

May 8th. — Sunday. — We have had a strong gale during 
the latter part of the night. I slept as usual in the open air 
on the upper deck, fifty feet in rear of the smoke-pipe, and 
near the oscillating beams of the engine. No sleeping apart- 
ment is more congenial to my taste. The curtain is the 
cerulean arch of heaven, ornamented with a thousand re- 
splendent suns; for a candle . I have the immense blue 
flame issuing from the top of the pipe, and am lulled to 
rest by the heaving of the ship and the roar of the ocean. 

There having been a strong and increasing gale through 
the night, the sea-god is abroad this morning, his foaming 
steeds shaking the spray from their curling manes. Old 
Ocean heaves beneath the wheels of his chariot, while our 
ponderous ship with all her living cargo, is tossing up and 
down as though it weighed but a feather. The wind how- 
ever is fair, the sails are spread, and aided by the current 
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of the Gulf stream, we plow the waves in magnificent 
style. At ten o’clock in the morning, passed Florida reef, a 
station for the Wreckers. Several of their vessels were 
anchored here, also a ship that had been partially wrecked. 
The business of these wreckers is to save the crews and 
cargoes of vessels in distress, great numbers of which are 
annually lost upon the shoals and rocks, so abundant in 
these seas. The Wreckers are entitled to a certain per cent, 
of the value of all the property they are instrumental in 
saving. This allowance is called “salvage.” The business 
is lucrative, although dangerous, and the hardy Wreckers 
will put to sea in the midst of darkness and tempest, but 
have often been accused of practising deceptions in certain 
cases, by decoying ships, and causing them to run upon 
the shoals, and then going to their relief. There is a reef of 
rocks extending two hundred miles along the coast of 
Florida. It is a long narrow island, rising but a few feet 
above the water. Between it and the continent, runs a 
sound, about twelve miles in width. We run parallel to this 
low and dangerous coast, and ten miles distant. At noon 
we passed a light-house which stands on a submarine rock, 
a mile or two in front of Florida reef. 

LIGHTHOUSE ON FLORIDA REEF. 

The building is of an ingenious construction, and 
stands on a circular row of heavy iron pillars, twenty feet 
or so above the surface of the water. The pillars are of 
great strength, so as to be able to withstand the violence 
of the waves in storms which roll under the edifice. We 
have just passed the tropic, and are again upon the north 
side of it. Our latitude at noon being twenty-three degrees 
fifty-four minutes. Distance, during the past forty-eight 
hours, five hundred and seventy-six English miles. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE GULF STREAM. 

May 9th. — We are moving rapidly, having a fair wind, 
and being aided by the Gulf Stream, the rate of which is 
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here three miles an hour. When a strong north-east wind 
blows, the stream will sometimes run at the rate of six 
miles per hour, especially where it passes between Cape 
Sable and the Island of Cuba. 

We have many arguments among the passengers as to 
the cause of the Gulf Stream and other sea currents that 
course their way through the ocean like rivers. I will state 
my opinion which may or may not be philosophically cor- 
rect. I think the cause of the Gulf Stream is the diurnal 
motion of the Earth, instead of the trade winds, as has 
been so often suggested. The Earth rolls round daily from 
west to east. Pour water on a grindstone, and turn it 
slowly from west to east, and the water upon it, will move 
moderately from east to west, or in an opposite direction. 
Now, put a dam across the current and the water will 
accumulate or heap up against it, until its specific gravity 
will permit it to rise no higher. A current will then of 
course proceed from the pond in a direction according to 
circumstances. The Western Continent owing to the great 
indentation of the coast between North and South Amer- 
ica, forms a proper dam, against which the waters rush and 
accumulate until the Gulf Stream forces itself out at the 
straits of Florida, which gauges the width of the current, 
and gives it such an impetus as to send it a vast distance 
through the ocean, the impulse being kept up by continual 
accumulations of water in the Gulf. This is my present 
theory on this subject. 

During the past night, we have passed the straits between 
Florida and Cuba, but without seeing land on either side. 

AN ECONOMIST. 

Latitude twenty-seven degrees fifty-two minutes. Dis- 
tance run, three hundred and seventy-two English miles, 
I learn that some of our passengers have made large sums 
of money in California. One man, it is said, has eighty 
thousand dollars on board, and he is so economical, that 
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he takes a steerage passage, feeling quite too poor to par- 
take of the comforts of the cabin. The acquisition of wealth 
has the effect upon some men, to make them more penu- 
rious if possible, than they were before. 

RESULT OF GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

There has been much division among the passengers as 
to the late wonderful discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia, and the consequent increase of the circulating 
medium. I find myself obliged to differ from the opinions 
of most of them, who seem to think that money cannot 
become less valuable, whatever amount is put in circula- 
tion. One gentleman was very positive that money would 
be worth precisely as much as it now is, if every man who 
has gone to the mines, returns in a year with each a mil- 
lion dollars. It seems very clear to me, however, that should 
such an amount be realised, that the precious metals would 
scarce be worth transporting from one place to another, 
and must of course cease to be used as a circulating medium. 
The difficulty in understanding that money decreases in 
value as the amount in circulation increases, is the follow- 
ing consideration : A dollar will always be a dollar to the 
end of time. This is self-evident; hence, those who do not 
investigate the subject deeply, cannot comprehend how 
money can decrease in value. A ten dollar piece will 
doubtless continue to pass for ten dollars, but should the 
time ever come when ten dollars will purchase no more of 
the soil, labor, and average products of the world, than 
can be bought for one dollar at the present time, then money 
will have lost nine-tenths of its present value. Money is 
nothing more than one of the articles of the world’s com- 
merce, and is governed by the same laws of trade, as any 
other commodity. One law of trade is this : The price of any 
article depends on supply and demand. When, for instance, 
the supply of wheat is so great as to exceed the demand, 
being an excess over and above the wants of community, 
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the demand for the article decreases, and the price is nec- 
essarily reduced. The same is the fact in reference to 
money. A celebrated author, whose works were published 
more than fifty years ago, calculates that money had lost 
three-fourths of its value during the three hundred pre- 
vious years, in consequence of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, and we may of course anticipate a further decline in 
the value of money, in consequence of the late discoveries 
of gold. But all such changes are produced gradually, and 
hence are not productive of evil consequences. — Another 
law of trade is this : The comparative value of an article 
depends on the amount of labor necessary to produce it. 
For example : The average price through the world of a 
bushel of wheat, is an amount of money called a dollar. If 
it were possible to ascertain the truth, it would doubtless 
be found, that since money has been used by man, it has 
taken the same amount of labor upon an average, to obtain 
a dollar from the mines, as it has to raise a bushel of 
wheat. This circumstance alone has determined the com- 
parative value of the two articles. The inference, from the 
foregoing premises follows : If the time ever arrives when 
ten dollars upon an average can be produced from the 
mines with as little labor as it requires to raise a bushel 
of wheat, then at that time, a bushel of wheat will sell for 
ten dollars. 

Thus it will be seen that money, like every other article 
of trade, decreases in value in the ratio of the decrease of 
the amount of labor necessary to produce it. By the aid of 
the foregoing theory, we are able to predict with certainty 
what will be the result of the late wonderful gold discover- 
ies in California and Australia. The value of money will 
be reduced, or that which amounts to the same thing, the 
prices of other articles will advance. 

During the day, passed Charleston, South Carolina, but 
far out of sight of the land. The sun sets behind a cloud. 
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THUNDER-STORM PHENOMENON. 

May 10th. — At ten o’clock, last evening, a black cloud 
hung over the sea, stretching along the western horizon. It 
soon began to emit sharp flashes of lightning, and to bellow 
with distant thunder. In the meantime, clouds arose on 
every side. The winds began to whistle through the rig- 
ging. The hardy sailors ran up the tall shrouds, manned 
the yards, and firmly lashed all the sails. The storm-king 
was abroad in his wrath, mustering his airy forces for a 
general war of the elements. The battle-ground seemed 
to be directly over our heads, where the opposing armies 
met and “joined their fierce encounter in mid-air.” Peals 
of Heaven’s artillery incessantly rolled. An hundred light- 
nings seemed to burst at once from every quarter. “Blaze 
crowded on blaze in rapid succession,” rendering visible 
a vast expanse of the foaming water, giving it the appear- 
ance of a sea of liquid fire. The storm continued till near 
morning, but the ship, propelled by her powerful ma- 
chinery, continued her course, plowing her way through 
darkness, rain and tempest, and making very good prog- 
ress. At break of day, a vista opened in the west, disclosing 
a small space of the clear blue sky, but overhead and all 
around was darkness still, the clouds appearing as if 
rolled and twisted in a thousand coils. Innumerable chains 
of lightning were still darting along the cloud, covering the 
whole dark canopy with lines of crinkling fire. It was not 
one of those storms from which much danger is appre- 
hended by mariners, but some of the passengers were much 
frightened, one lady in particular, who came near dying 
through fear. 

Since penning the foregoing description of the shower, I 
learn from the officers of the ship, who were on watch 
during the night, that in the fiercest part of the storm, a 
phenomenon, called a composant , 6 was seen by them. Its 
appearance is that of a ball of fire, emitting a pale light. It 

6 Properly “corposant,” such as St. Elmo's fire. 
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rested for some time on the brass ball at the top of the 
mainmast. The first mate informed me that he had often 
seen such fire-balls at the tops of all the masts, and at the 
ends of every yard. The phenomenon of the composants is 
sometimes seen on land. A farmer of high respectability, 
informed me that when he lived in Massachusetts, some 
thirty years ago, he was one night returning from a grist- 
mill. A storm came on, attended by thunder and lightning. 
He was with an ox-team, and far from any house. Sud- 
denly he saw lights attached to the tips of his cattle's 
horns. Soon after, similar lights were by him observed on 
the ends of all his wagon stakes, and even one gleaming 
from the end of his whipstalk. He confessed that he was 
some alarmed, having never heard of anything of the kind 
before, and not being able to assign in his own mind any 
philosophic cause for the phenomenon. They are, probably, 
either of an electric or phosphorescent nature. 

To witness even an ordinary thunderstorm, would have 
been to me a rare sight, having seen nothing of the kind for 
nearly three years. Such occurrences seldom happen in 
California. 

The ship Prometheus is two hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and eighteen hundred tons burthen, carpenter's 
measure. She is considered a safe conveyance, having en- 
countered many a storm, passing unharmed through the 
fiery trial. She has two masts, standing about one hun- 
dred feet apart, between which are the smoke-pipe, and 
the oscillating beams of the engine, which is of five hun- 
dred horse-power. She carries five lifeboats, but ought, I 
think, to carry many more — enough, at all events, to take 
all the passengers, in case of a wreck. If the ill-fated Inde- 
pendence had been supplied with a sufficient number of 
boats, no lives would have been lost. I cannot learn that 
this requisition of the law is ever complied with. As to the 
internal arrangements of the vessel, it is sufficient to ob- 
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serve, that they are substantially the same as those on board 
the Brother Jonathan. 

THIEVING ON BOARD BLACK-FISH. 

As we approximate New York, thieves become more 
active. Several thefts were committed during the past 
night. One man had one hundred and eighty-five dollars 
taken from under his head while he slept, and another had 
his haversack cut open, and a gold specimen, reyolver, and 
bowie-knife stolen. There are troops of such villains in 
California, and scores of them travel backward and for- 
ward on the steamships, for the sole purpose of plunder. 
In such a crowd, it is next to impossible to find stolen prop- 
erty, and money cannot be identified. Hence, these vile 
wretches escape detection. If they could be found, they 
might be dealt with according to the rules laid down in the 
code of Judge Lynch. Latitude, thirty-three degrees 
twenty-nine minutes. Distance, three hundred and thirty 
English miles. 

The companies owning the steamships, understand 
human nature. They know that man soon forgets his past 
pains, when he obtains present ease. So, as we approach the 
terminus of our voyage, there is less complaint of poor 
living among the steerage passengers. It seems to be the 
policy to have these passengers leave the ship with a fa- 
vorable impression on their minds, remembering nothing 
but the luxurious fare which constituted a few of their 
last meals on board. A steamship company, after all, like 
a bank, or any trading company, is a “soulless institution,” 
and goes for making the largest possible amount of money, 
by legal means. It seems to be a matter of policy to keep 
the steerage passengers poor, and feed those in the cabin 
with all the luxuries that can be obtained. Who would give 
three hundred dollars for a cabin passage, if he could fare 
as well in eatables in the steerage for one hundred and fifty 
dollars? This poor living in the steerage, induces many a 
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close-fisted fellow, much against his bump of acquisitive- 
ness, to take passage in the cabin. 

We have got along thus far, with as much comfort as 
we could reasonably expect, and we ought not to “find 
fault with a bridge that carries us safe over.” The weather 
being delightful, many small birds have been about the 
ship, and one resembling a wren, alighted on the railing, 
and was caught by a gentleman. The bird seemed to be 
perfectly domesticated. These birds are proofs that land 
exists somewhere, as was the fact in reference to the dove 
sent out as a pioneer from Noah's Ark. All the fish we 
have seen this side the Isthmus, are a few flying-fish, and 
a shoal of black-fish. The last are of great size, and move 
leisurely along, and every few seconds display above water 
several feet of the length of their broad backs. 

STORM OFF CAPE HATTERAS. 

May i ith. — At ten o'clock, last evening, we passed Cape 
Hatteras, but not sufficiently near to see the light-house. 
The sailors say this promontory is never passed without 
encountering a gale, or a storm of some sort. They told 
us we might expect a tossing when passing this Cape. 

At sundown, last evening, the sky was clear, and we had 
about made up our minds that these evil predictions would 
not be realised in the present instance. But at eight o'clock, 
a narrow cloud began to show itself in the west, which soon 
began to gleam with flashes of lightning, and at ten 
o'clock, about the time we were abreast of the Cape, a 
shower came on, the rain poured down in torrents, while 
the lightning and thunder were incessant. It then ceased for 
two hours, after which we had another shower, somewhat 
more violent than the first. These circumstances went to 
confirm what the seafaring men had stated in reference to 
the dreaded Cape Hatteras, There was but little wind, 
however, and after both showers had passed, the sea was 
remarkably smooth. Soon after this, the wind shifted to 
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the north, and we found ourselves in a different climate 
from any I had seen for years. Yesterday we were trying 
to screen ourselves from the sun's rays, by taking shelter 
under the awning. To-day we are shivering with cold, 
and crowding around the smoke-pipe to gain a little 
warmth. 


A COMPOSANT SEEN. 

During the night, we turned out of the Gulf Stream, in 
which the water is several degrees warmer than in the sea 
adjoining. At ten o'clock in the morning, we are off Nor- 
folk, Virginia. We are near the end of our voyage, and are 
in hopes of taking dinner in New York to-morrow. 

From the officers on watch, I learn that a composant 
was seen last night, during one of the showers, not as 
before, at the top of the mast, but six or eight feet below 
it. From the motions of these meteors, the seamen say 
they can predict the progress of the storm. If the com- 
posant rises, they have no fear ; if it descends, the tempest 
will still increase in violence. 

arrangements of the ship. 

The great sea-turtle still lies by the side of the gang- 
way. He seems to be a character the least troublesome of 
any on board. He eats no food at all, and loses neither heft 
or strength. When some reckless wight gives him a kick 
in the chops, as they often do, he only shuts his large bright 
eyes, but gives no other sign of disapprobation. If all 
were of his disposition, revolvers would soon be out of 
fashion. 

The government of such a ship as this, has, like the gen- 
eral government of a nation, several departments, each of 
which has a chief, and an office room for the transaction 
of business. A person belonging to one department, has 
nothing to do with the person or business of an individual 
belonging to any other. The Captain is the executive officer, 
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and all the departments are subject to his control and 
supervision. There is the executive department, consisting 
of the captain and his two mates ; the treasury or purser's 
department; the sailing-master's department; the com- 
missary, or steward's department; the engineer's depart- 
ment, &c. 

I perceive that all the departments to-day are engaged 
in putting the ship in prime order, so as to enter the harbor 
of New York in a becoming style. Tarred ropes are made 
to shine, various parts of the ship are painted anew, furni- 
ture is cleaned, the sails are clewed up in a snug and neat 
manner, and the whole vessel looks as trim as a courser 
fitted for a race. 

ENTRANCE OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 

May 1 2th. — I arose at break of day, and going out upon 
deck, saw a dark line of the coast of New Jersey, about 
sixty miles from New York. We were running parallel 
to the shore, and distant from it three or four miles. Nu- 
merous vessels in sight on all sides. At sunrise, objects on 
the shore became very distinct. The coast is level and no 
hills visible in the back country, but the whole landscape is 
dotted over with fine villages, farms, and country houses. 
A more calm and delightful morning is never seen in this 
latitude. During the past night, I do not learn that any 
thing extraordinary took place on board, except that a 
large number of a certain class of passengers had a bac- 
chanalian revel on the forward deck, but my berth being 
in the second cabin, was so far astern, that I heard nothing 
of this grand exhibition of rowdyism until I heard of it 
this morning. 

The sun is now half an hour high. We are only a mile 
from the Jersey shore. The prospect is rich and beautiful. 
There are a great number of buildings in sight, seven of 
which were of such great size and splendor, as to attract 
notice and occasion remark. At six o'clock we are passing 
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the Highlands, standing on ground one hundred feet or 
so higher than the water. Here are two lighthouses. At 
seven o’clock we are abreast of Sandy Hook, about thirty- 
six miles from the City. Sandy Hook is a low, long, and 
narrow point of land projecting two or three miles into the 
sea. Around it are several lighthouses. 

Staten Island is now seen distinctly ahead, and in very 
plain sight. No prospect in grandeur can surpass the ap- 
proach by sea, to the city of New York. It will vie with the 
prospect of Constantinople as seen from the Hellespont, or 
Naples from its celebrated Bay. 

Steamboats, sailing vessels, and small craft innumerable, 
now meet the view on all sides. Passing Sandy Hook, the 
west end of Long Island is four or five miles to the right, 
the Jersey shore on our left, and Staten Island in front. 
Eight or ten fine cities or towns are now seen on the sur- 
rounding shores. Vessels of all descriptions thicken at 
every step, and seem almost to cover the surrounding 
waters. Beacons and buoys are placed upon the shoals, and 
every precaution seems to be taken to ensure the safety of 
vessels entering the port, by night or by day. 

It is now eight o’clock in the morning, and we catch a 
distant glimpse of the City of New York, with its bound- 
less forest of masts, steeples and towers. All the passengers 
are now upon the upper deck, gazing with rapture upon 
the bewildering and enchanting prospect around. No de- 
scription can do justice to the scene. There is a perfect 
wilderness of beauty. As we near the delightful shores, we 
can see an hundred level lawns dressed in robes of vivid 
green, interspersed with groves of natural as well as orna- 
mental trees. Innumerable residences are in sight, which 
for beauty of design and size, would do honor to the no- 
bility of any country. These are indeed tenanted, not by 
titled nobility, but by the sovereign people who are the 
lords of the soil. At half past eight we are passing the Nar- 
rows between Staten and Long Islands. The channel is 
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a mile or so broad, on either side of which are frowning 
batteries, in an admirable position to chastise any hostile 
intruder. We are now close to Quarantine, a large city on 
Staten Island, where ships from foreign ports are ex- 
amined by the health officer. Quarantine extends two or 
three miles along the shore, and for some distance back. A 
chain of woody hills rise back of the town. There are 
numerous openings through the groves, displaying the 
fronts of retired country residences. Dispersed around the 
city are a profusion of fruit and ornamental trees now in 
full bloom. Our ship has stopped her wheels forty rods 
from the front of the town. Several small boats are coming 
out, and one of them bearing a flag, on board of which is 
the Health Officer. We have hoisted two beautiful banners 
at our mizzen. The Health Officer has detained us one 
minute only, and we are again under way towards the city, 
distant nine miles. There are several lighthouses at Quar- 
antine, standing far out in the water. We are now rapidly 
nearing the Empire City. Indeed, cities of imperial size 
nearly surround us. New York in front, Quarantine in the 
rear, Brooklyn and Williamsburgh on the right, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, and Newark on the left. The dwellings of 
a million people are within the reach of the naked eye. The 
sight is wearied in gazing at so vast, so varied a picture, 
and the mind is bewildered and lost in attempting to grasp 
and comprehend at once so boundless a scene. We pass 
between two small green islands, upon which are forts, 
displaying the glorious stars and stripes. At nine o’clock 
we are only a mile from Castle Garden and the Battery, 
and have an extensive view of the immense crowd of ships 
in the North and East rivers, as well as the harbor of 
Brooklyn. A moment after this, and our ship thundered 
her salutation to New York, and in two minutes more we 
were safely moored at the Battery, that splendid and 
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extensive promenade, shaded with beautiful trees, and 
intersected with flagged and gravelled walks, the spot 
where countless throngs have been wont to assemble to 
cheer those illustrious individuals characterised as the 
Nation’s Guests. 
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CITY- OF NEW YORK. 

M AY 13th. — This city stands on an island, the 
ancient Indian name of which is Manhattan. 
The island is about fifteen miles in length from 
north to south, and of irregular width, averaging about 
two miles. The city stands upon the southern end of the 
island, of which it now covers about one third. Here are 
about six hundred thousand human beings congregated 
within a small space. There are two bridges connecting the 
island with the continent, viz ; Hserlem on the East side, 
and King's Bridge at the north end. This last is memorable 
as the one across which Washington retreated when the 
British army moved up from New York to attack him in 
his encampment. From present indications, the city will 
cover the whole island within a century, and will then be 
the commercial metropolis of the globe, throwing London 
and Paris entirely into the shade. New York, like all great 
cities, abounds in costly and superb structures. It would 
be tedious to give their bare names. The Astor House, and 
St. Nicholas Hotel, are buildings of immense size, and 
their interior decorations eclipse the splendors of oriental 
magnificence. Trinity Church is a massive structure, and 
has about it an air of solemn grandeur. The Crystal Pal- 
ace with its glorious dome and numerous tall minarets, has 
an appearance peculiarly light and airy. It looks like some 
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creation of the poet’s fancy. The Park is the most grand, 
picturesque and beautiful promenade ground that can be 
well conceived. It is a large open space in the midst of the 
crowded city, being fenced with an ornamental iron railing. 
It is studded with beautiful trees, and intersected with fine 
flagstone walks. At one end of the Park is a splendid foun- 
tain in a large vase, carved from granite, and supplied with 
water from the Croton works. At the other end stands that 
vast marble edifice, the City Hall with its lofty tower, upon 
the top of which, stands the marble statue of the Goddess of 
Justice, holding in her hands the sword and the scales. The 
whole ground is a velvet lawn of the most vivid green, 
whilst around the Park on every side the view is arrested 
by the fronts of the lofty buildings. Here thousands on 
thousands resort, and in the evening strains of soft music 
float along the air, reminding one of the arcadian groves, 
or the elysian fields of the poets. Of all the structures 
which I visited in this vast city, none appeared more worthy 
of attention than the immense reservoir of the Croton 
water-works. It stands near the Crystal Palace, towards 
the upper end of the city. The form of the reservoir is 
square. I do not know its size, but would judge it to be as 
large as a ten-acre lot. The walls are fifty feet high, con- 
structed of massive blocks of hewn granite. They are 
twenty or thirty feet in thickness, and laid in cement, ren- 
dering them perfectly water-tight. The walls slope down 
upon the inside like a basin, and when I was there, was 
about two-thirds full of water. It was an elevated artificial 
lake, on which a ship of the line might be floated. Flights 
of stairs led to the top of the wall, which is about twenty 
feet in width, with a strong iron railing on each side. Here 
may be seen crowds of people promenading upon the top 
of the lofty wall, from which we have a very fine prospect 
of the Crystal Palace, and a large portion of the city and 
harbor. This reservoir is a structure of immense strength, 
and seems capable of enduring to the end of time. 
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BALCH AND CHAPIN. 

May 13th. — During the day, I made several calls; one 
upon the Rev. W. S. Balch, 1 who had recently returned 
from an interesting tour through Europe, Egypt, &c. I 
also called on the Rev. E. H. Chapin, 2 whose fame as an 
eloquent lecturer and preacher, is known throughout the 
nation. I had a curiosity to see the man whose name had 
been so long familiar. He has a powerful physical organ- 
ization, as well as gigantic intellect. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

I had the curiosity to visit the office of the New York 
Tribune, an immense establishment. The editors are a 
facetious set of fellows, and style themselves the “Phi- 
losophers.” With one of them I had some conversation 
upon a point in political economy, and soon discovered one 
particular in their theory to which I could not subscribe. 
He thought a protective tariff necessary, and that there is 
no use in exporting anything at all ; that the best policy for 
our country would be to have neither imports nor exports, 
and produce only what we want for our own consumption. 
This seemed to me a strange doctrine for philosophers 
to advocate. But the philosopher was consistent with him- 
self, and honest in admitting the legitimate result of his 
theory. My theory of trade teaches, that commercial ex- 
changes between nations are for the advantage of both 
parties, and are also a necessity, fixed in the nature of 
things. One country produces an article which others can- 
not. Sugar and cotton, for instance, can only be produced 
in mild or warm climates. Nations living in the frozen 
regions of the North need these articles. It is for their 

1 The Rev. W. S. Balch was pastor of the Bleecker Street Univer- 
salist Church. 

2 The Rev. E. H. Chapin, pastor of the Fourth Universalist Church, 
now the Church of the Divine Paternity, was a voluminous writer and 
one of the founders of the Chapin Home for indigent men and women. 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
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advantage to purchase, and equally so for the producer to 
sell, God has spread out the ocean as the highway for the 
accommodation of the world, and to facilitate exchanges 
between different countries. Any attempt therefore to 
interrupt exchanges, or obstruct the highway, by duties on 
importations, ought, it seems to me, to be regarded as a 
warfare against the laws of Nature’s God, and opposition 
to the benevolent intentions of that All-wise Providence 
that has so ordered, that nations as well as individuals are 
mutually dependent upon each other for a large portion 
of their enjoyments. The circumstance that led to the con- 
versation on this subject, was the fact that the editor 
opened my Manuscript Journal, and read in it the para- 
graph headed, “Protective Tariff,” which the reader will 
find on the ninetieth page of this work. 

May 14th. — It is the custom of most men on arriving 
by sea from California, to go in the first instance to a 
barber’s shop to get relieved from some useless appen- 
dages about the face and head, and then by visiting the 
hatting and clothing establishments, we soon are so com- 
pletely metamorphosed, that we should with difficulty be 
recognized by a California acquaintance. Having passed 
through this ordeal, I resume my journey towards home, 
situated on the fertile banks of the Mississippi. 

SCENES ON THE HUDSON. 

Near sunset, I took passage for Albany, on board the 
steamboat Hendrick Hudson. This boat I am told is three 
hundred feet in length. The saloon is finished and fur- 
nished in a style of regal splendor. Being propelled by the 
most powerful machinery, the vessel moves up the river at 
an astonishing rate of motion. Twenty miles or so north 
of New York, upon the east side of the river, may be seen 
a vast number of retired country residences embosomed 
in groves of native trees. Here dwell the princely mer- 
chants of the Empire City. The railroad running along the 
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eastern bank of the Hudson river, enables trading men to 
be daily in their stores, and each night with their families, 
although dwelling fifty miles or more in the interior. 
Thirty miles or so up the river, we pass an edifice stand- 
ing near the bank of the Hudson, upon a beautiful green, 
dotted with trees and surrounded by groves. The building 
is constructed of polished Sing Sing marble, after the 
model of the old European castles of the feudal lords of 
the middle ages. At one end is a massive tower, rising con- 
siderably above the roof of the edifice. It was built and is 
owned by the great American tragedian, Edwin Forrest. 3 
The readers of antique romance, in looking at this build- 
ing, are reminded of enchanted castles, and knights in 
armor, serenading their mistresses by moonlight beneath 
the lofty gothic windows. 

The evening was dark and starless, and we therefore had 
not the satisfaction of viewing the sublime scenery of the 
highlands or mountains among which the river winds its 
dubious way. A profusion of lights are occasionally seen 
gleaming from cities, towns, and villages, along the shore. 
A lengthy train running upon the Hudson railroad shot 
past us like some fiery meteor, and its earthquake roar 
soon died away in the distance. Before sunrise we landed 
at Albany, the capital of the Empire State. Distance, one 
hundred and fifty miles. 


ALBANY. 

May 15th. — Stayed in Albany during the day, and at- 
tended service at Mr. Thayer’s meeting-house. 4 Here the 
sound of “church going” bells from all parts of the city, 
make solemn music. How different from scenes I have wit- 
nessed in the interior of North America, where eternal 
solitude reigns except when disturbed by the yells of 

8 Edwin Forrest, the “first great American-born actor.” ibid. 

4 The Rev. A. A. Thayer became pastor of the Universalist con- 
gregation at Albany in 1852. Joel Munsell, Annals of Albany (Albany, 
1871), Vol. IV, p. 360. 
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beasts of prey, or of men more fierce and wild. Albany is 
the third city in population in the Empire State, and a point 
where numerous railroads center ; also the terminus of the 
great Erie Canal. 


A RIDE IN THE CARS. 

May 1 6th. — At seven o’clock in the morning, stepped 
into the cars for Buffalo, and on we went enveloped in 
clouds of steam and smoke. Cities and towns were passed 
in quick succession. We get only a hasty glance at the 
country through which we pass, like a hurried examina- 
tion of a map. Passing through Schenectady, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, &c., all of them cities of imperial size, we 
arrived at Buffalo at about ten in the evening. The dis- 
tance is three hundred and fifty miles. The time, fifteen 
hours. Ours was the mail train, and we made sixty-seven 
full stops during the time, remaining in one place thirty 
minutes, and in another place fifteen minutes. But the 
railroad is certainly a sublime style of traveling. Our ap- 
proach is announced by a roar resembling that of a tempest 
of hail, accompanied by a tornado. A flame of fire goes 
before us, and we are curtained around with clouds of 
smoke and steam. Mortals have become daring and arro- 
gant; they send the lightnings as news-boys to do their 
errands; they mount the car of Jupiter the Thunderer, 
snatch the reins from the hand of the “cloud-compelling 
god,” and drive his fiery coursers through the world. 
What achievements will these audacious mortals next at- 
tempt. Distance, three hundred and fifty miles. 

LAKE ERIE NIAGARA FALLS. 

May 1 7th. — Late in the day, took passage on board the 
steamboat Northern Indiana, for Toledo, Ohio. — This boat 
is about the same size as the Hendrick Hudson, and is of 
equal splendor. We were out through the night, which was 
dark, but the weather calm. Lake Erie is the most shallow 
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of all the great lakes, being only two hundred feet deep. 
The bottom of course is several hundred feet above the 
surface of the ocean. If, as is generally believed, the Falls 
of Niagara shall ultimately wear the rock through to Buf- 
falo, the lake will then be drained, leaving a vast level 
prairie country covered with rich alluvial deposit, with a 
river running through the center. This phenomenon will 
be most likely to be brought about by a slow and gradual 
process. If, however, this should take place suddenly, a 
sweeping deluge will submerge all the region around Lake 
Ontario, producing a crash like the breaking up of the 
foundations of the earth. It is known that the rock at the 
cataract is constantly wearing away. If it proceeds but an 
inch in a thousand years, time will carry it through to the 
lake, and drain that immense inland sea to the bottom. 
Since the present organization of the globe, the Falls have 
worn seven miles back into the rock. Twenty-five miles 
still remain, so the present generation need not be so much 
alarmed as to move away from the lands threatened with 
this tremendous inundation. In the afternoon landed at 
Toledo, and called on Dr. J. Clark, an old acquaintance. 

Distance, three hundred miles. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STATES. 

May 1 8th. — Stepped into a car upon the Southern 
Michigan Railroad for Chicago. Eight hours sufficed to 
carry us from the State of Ohio to Illinois, passing through 
the whole breadth of Michigan, and a part of the State of 
Indiana ; the distance about two hundred and fifty miles. 

Each State in this great confederacy seems to have some 
physical characteristic to distinglish it from all the others. 
Ohio is remarkable for its heavy growth of timber, and its 
fertile soil. Michigan is a peninsula, surrounded on three 
sides by great lakes, and the interior filled with small 
ponds. The lands towards the south covered with scatter- 
ing oak trees, of very uniform, though small size, while in 
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the northern part of the State, are vast forests of pine, 
sugar-maple, and other northern timber. The soil well 
adapted to the production of wheat and other English 
grain. 

Indiana is, in general, heavily timbered, but there are 
occasionally small but exceedingly fertile prairies. 

Illinois is emphatically the “Prairie State.” The whole 
is virtually but one grand prairie, dotted all over with 
groves, like clusters of islands in a green ocean. The 
groves are of every possible variety as to size and form. 
The prevailing timber is oak, of several varieties, with a 
great amount of hickory and walnut. There are no groves 
of pine, or other evergreen timber. 

Arrived in the city of Chicago, at about four o’clock, 
afternoon, where I tarried through the ensuing night. 

Distance, two hundred and fifty miles. 

RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 

May 19th. — Took the cars for Rockford, on the Galena 
and Chicago Union Rail Road. 5 Chicago stands upon the 
south-western shore of Lake Michigan. In the time of the 
war of 1812, there was nothing here but a frontier fort, to 
keep the Indians in check. Now, behold a city of seventy 
thousand inhabitants. Railroads from almost every point 
of the compass, find a terminus here. The place seems des- 
tined very soon to become the great commercial emporium 
of the West. The harbor is crowded with shipping, and 
the whistling of steam constantly greets the ear. 

The site of the city is but a few feet above the level of 
the lake, and this low ground extends back of the city a 
distance of twelve miles, and much of the land in this 
tract, in a state of nature, is covered with water. As the 
streets extend back, this marshy ground is drained. Ulti- 

5 This road as far as Elgin became a part of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul system. Beyond Elgin it was incorporated into the 
Chicago and Northwestern. 
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mately the whole will be converted into building-lots, and 
gardens of extraordinary fertility. 

Forty miles west of Chicago, we cross Fox River, at 
Elgin, a fine manufacturing village of two or three thou- 
sand inhabitants. No stream is superior to Fox river, for 
hydraulic purposes. It runs upon a rock bottom, composed 
of strata of blue limestone. The descent of the water is 
such as to admit of a mill-dam almost every mile, for a 
great distance upwards from its mouth. 

Between Elgin and Belvidere, we met with a railroad 
accident, though not a very serious one. Three cows and 
a yearling heifer, stood upon the track as our train ap- 
proached Marengo. We were, at the time, upon a long 
embankment, from ten to twenty feet high. The engineer 
saw the cattle, and raised a loud whistling to scare them 
away, at the same time the motion of the train was slack- 
ened by the brakes. The engineer says the cattle stepped 
from the track, and he gave the signal to move on. Un- 
fortunately, the cattle rushed again upon the track, and 
were by this time so near, that the train could not be 
stopped. The cow-catcher tumbled the three cows down 
the embankment, twenty feet or so, landing them in a 
mud-hole. The cows got again upon their feet,, and I 
saw them in a woful plight, covered with mire, and stand- 
ing by the fence. In the meantime, the yearling was knocked 
down, the locomotive, wood and baggage cars, passed 
over the body of the animal, but the two next cars, being 
second-class passenger cars, had each a wheel thrown off 
the rail, by which time the train was stopped by the brakes. 
No person was injured. The passengers got out, and in 
the course of half an hour succeeded in getting the cars 
back again upon the track, and the train went on at a 
prodigious rate of motion, for the purpose of making up 
for lost time. 

We passed through Belvidere, a beautiful town of four 
or five thousand inhabitants, standing on a fine prairie, near 
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a grove. We were soon in Rockford, a village in size simi- 
lar to the last, and standing upon both sides of the Rock 
river. This place is the present terminus of the road. Here 
is a splendid railroad bridge across Rock river, constructed 
of stone. 

Distance, eighty miles. 

THE PRAIRIES. 

May 20th. — The word ''prairie/' simply signifies a 
meadow ; and all such tracts in a state of nature are cov- 
ered with native grasses of different varieties. These nat- 
ural pastures are as good as those that have been culti- 
vated, and the "prairie hay” is but little, if any, inferior 
to timothy and clover. Many persons who have never 
travelled in the Mississippi Valley, conceive that a prairie 
is a tract of land perfectly level, and covered with a rank 
growth of tall grass. This impression has doubtless been 
made, by reading the common school geographies now 
used and taught to children in every part of the country. In 
those books I find a prairie described as before stated. It 
it time that such a false impression be removed. I will 
admit, that near the banks of some large rivers, tracts of 
low, wet land, may be found, producing rank and tall 
grass. But not one acre of prairie in a hundred is of this 
character. 

The prairie country is by no means a dead level, but is 
beautifully diversified with hills, and swells of land, of 
different elevations, similar to countries that are naturally 
covered with forests. The grass upon them is rather short, 
and not generally as tall as timothy and clover. The prairie 
looks some like an old meadow, that has been improved for 
so great a length of time that the grass is somewhat "thin,” 
being crowded out by various weeds and flowering plants 
that have sprung up. In the western country, rivers have 
wide bottoms, or intervals. These are somewhat level. But 
a small part even of these is covered with the tall grass, and 
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when that is found to be the case, it is only upon the low 
and sunken spots. The inhabitants and farms are prin- 
cipally to be found upon the high, rolling prairie. 

There are numerous springs of good water, and the 
streams have a rapid descent, and have, in general, pebbled 
or rocky beds. The soil on the high prairie is very fertile, 
having originated from the decomposition of successive 
generations of grass. The vegetable mold, of a dark color, 
is commonly about two feet in depth. Underneath this lies 
a thick stratum of clay. Not the least appearance of stone 
is to be seen upon the high prairie. Yet the whole country 
is based upon strata of horizontal rocks, and building-stone 
is found in the sides of ravines, and the banks and bluffs 
of rivers, and can generally be found in all parts of the 
prairie country. 

The Mississippi Valley is the only real agricultural 
portion of North America, upon the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains. If our fathers had landed here, instead of at 
Plymouth Rock, New England might have been a wilder- 
ness to this day. 

PHILOSOPHY OF PRAIRIES. 

There is no appearance, or even probability, that these 
prairies were ever cultivated, or ever had timber growing 
upon them. Upon digging, we find no appearance of the 
roots of trees, either decayed or sound. The surface of 
the land is perfectly smooth. If trees had ever grown here, 
or had the land ever been cultivated, the surface would 
not have been left thus even. To what philosophic cause 
can the prairies be attributed? I will frankly express my 
opinion on this, as I always do on every subject. I think 
the waves of Old Ocean once rolled over this part of the 
world. During that long period, the general surface of the 
land was formed when covered with water. When the 
waters retired, grass and vegetation sprung up, and has 
ever since maintained the ascendancy over timber. Since 
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that time, timber has taken root along the water-courses, 
and has been gradually making encroachments upon the 
prairies. I regard the grassy prairies as more ancient than 
the groves. 

The horizontal strata of limestone rocks upon which 
the country rests, is full of petrifactions of marine shells. 
This very season, a large petrified fish has been found im- 
bedded in a strata of rock in this State. This specimen was 
discovered on high land, by the workmen in excavating for 
the railroad. How came fishes and shells imbedded in the 
rocks, thus far in the interior of the continent, unless the 
Sea God once held dominion here ? Geological science alone 
enables us to understand anything at all in relation to these 
and such like mysteries of nature. 

LOST ROCKS, OR BOULDERS. 

In various parts of the prairie country are large rocks, 
called boulders, lying upon the very surface of the ground. 
These boulders are of a species of rock, entirely different 
from any others found in the country. By some process in 
nature, they must have been transported here from some 
distant region. Their native country was, perhaps, the 
Ozark Mountains, in Missouri, or they might have come 
from the base of the Rocky Mountains. But how came 
they here ? By what means did these heavy rocks travel a 
thousand miles ? Answer : — An ocean once extended from 
here to the Rocky Mountains. These rocks were frozen into 
huge cakes of ice. The tides broke the ice loose from the 
shore. The strong westerly winds of winter drove the ice 
before it, until they grounded in the localities where they 
are now found. Such is my opinion on this subject. If any 
one can suggest a more rational hypothesis, I am agreed. 
These boulders are termed by the inhabitants, “lost rocks.” 

AN ERRONEOUS IMPRESSION. 

In the Eastern States, a prejudice exists against the 
country lying in the Mississippi Valley, in consequence 
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of the numerous extensive tracts entirely destitute of tim- 
ber. Some of the prairies in Illinois are of sufficient size 
for a number of counties, in which but little or no timber 
can be seen. The question is often asked, can such dis- 
tricts ever be settled and improved ? I reply in the affirma- 
tive. These prairies can and will be all settled, at no very 
distant period. The Grand Prairie is even now pervaded by 
the great Illinois Central Railway. Flourishing towns are 
starting up as if by magic, at short distances along the 
entire length of the line. Timber for fuel, fencing and 
building, is by this means conveyed to every locality where 
it is required. 

On the large prairies the soil is peculiarly fertile, and 
the expense of fuel and fencing bears no proportion to the 
cost of clearing heavily timbered land of its natural growth. 
Wood is at present used for fuel, in all parts of the State, 
but in some localities the price is as high as three or four 
dollars per cord. If wood, for fuel, should ever fail, coal 
will supply the deficiency, and of this article the State con- 
tains vast and inexhaustible strata. 

MODES OF FENCING. 

Most farms in Illinois, are at present enclosed by rail 
fences. Many, however, use boards for that purpose, and 
a few lots are fenced with split or sawed pickets, or 
palings, and some few farms are enclosed with wire 
fencing. Some of the best improved and fenced farms in 
the State, are situated six or eight miles from any growing 
timber. 


VIEW FROM THE CAR WINDOWS. 

Farmers have discovered one considerable advantage in 
having their land far from the groves. In such places their 
crops are never disturbed by crows, blackbirds, or squirrels. 
Hedges, of Osage orange, are now coming into use, and 
from appearances will in a few years supersede all other 
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modes of fencing in the prairie country. In three or four 
years, it forms a barrier impenetrable by horses, cattle, 
sheep, or swine. Farmers who settle on the prairie, far 
from timber, soon have their buildings surrounded by 
artificial groves of the most splendid locusts, or orchards 
of apples and peaches. 

No prospect can be more rich and beautiful, than that 
which may be seen from the windows of the cars, as you 
roll through oceans of verdure, dotted over as far as your 
sight can reach, with rural dwellings, embowered among 
ornamental trees, and surrounded by rich fields, blooming 
orchards, and flowery gardens. Such is the appearance of 
Northern Illinois, even now, and it is scarcely a score of 
years since the wolf, and timid deer, were the undisputed 
possessors of the whole region. How will this country 
appear when a century shall have rolled away ? 

BREAKING PRAIRIE. 

Those who have never visited the prairie country, have 
heard the alarming fact stated, that the turf is so strong, 
that five or six yoke of oxen are required to turn over the 
green-sward. I admit that such teams are frequently used 
in breaking prairie. In this case however, the plows are 
of huge size, and cut a furrow from twenty-four to thirty 
inches wide. With an ordinary plow, cutting a furrow 
twelve inches in width, I have seen prairie broken up with 
the aid of one span of horses. The motive in having so 
heavy a plow, propelled by a team of such strength, is to 
break a greater number of acres in a day. For example : — 
A man with a light plow and team will break one acre in a 
day, whereas, with a heavy plow and strong team, a man 
can in a day break three acres. The large breaking plows 
are guided in their proper course by means of two wheels 
running upon an axletree, and firmly fastened to the for- 
ward end of the beam. Being furnished with this apparatus, 
a driver of the team is all that is required, the plow runs 
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alone without any person to hold it. The surface of the 
ground being naturally smooth, furrows lie even, like 
planks jointed and laid in a floor. The edges of the plow- 
share are always kept sharp and keen, by means of fre- 
quent applications of a file which the driver always carries 
with him for that purpose. When a field is broken up and 
fenced, it may then be considered as being in the highest 
state of cultivation. Indeed it is in a better state of im- 
provement, and more perfectly fitted for a crop, than is 
generally found to be the case in fields once covered with 
timber, after fifty years of cultivation. The turf being all 
completely turned over, is soon decomposed and reduced to 
a fine, dark, rich mould, admirably adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, barley, oats, indian corn, potatoes, and all 
kinds of garden vegetables. Such are a few of the advan- 
tages of a prairie country in an agricultural point of view. 

COMPARATIVE AMOUNT OF LABOR. 

Those best qualified to judge, are of opinion that it 
requires a similar amount of labor to cultivate one acre of 
land in the Northern States, that it does three acres in the 
prairie regions of the West. The western farmer has a 
decided advantage over the eastern, although his produce 
may sell at prices one-third lower. But the advantage will 
still be greater when railroads and other facilities of com- 
munication shall equalise prices in all parts of the Union. 
This state of things is rapidly approximating. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley possesses advantages in the construction 
of railroads much superior to any other large division of 
the United States. The great Father of Waters and its 
innumerable branches, furnishes an extent of inland nav- 
igation unprecedented on our globe, amounting to twenty 
thousand miles. 

RIDE IN A HACKNEY COACH. 

May 22d. — After having been detained one day at 
Rockford, I have at length procured a passage on board 
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a hackney coach for Freeport, twenty-eight miles further 
towards home, “sweet home,” from which I have been so 
long absent. The whole distance is prairie, except two or 
three miles through a piece of timber, called Twelve Mile 
Grove. Near this place we cross the grading of the Galena 
and Chicago railroad. I learn that the road will be com- 
pleted to Freeport by the first of September next, and 
through to Galena within a year from that time. This will 
be the opening of a great thoroughfare into the heart of 
the lead region, as well as to all the country lying upon the 
upper Mississippi. Two or three miles to the north of the 
road which runs from Rockford to Freeport, there is an 
immense body of timber running along the banks of the 
Pickatonica river, which, passing by Freeport, discharges 
its waters into Rock river a short distance above Rockford. 
In passing over the prairies in a common carriage, the 
traveler is surprised at the smoothness and perfection of 
the road, which has never been improved by human hands. 
The wheels never jolt or grind over rocks, but roll on as 
silently as they would upon the most highly finished turn- 
pike. If it were not for the obstruction of rivers, a traveler 
might lay his course by the compass, and travel through 
the entire length and breadth of the State of Illinois, pay- 
ing no attention at all to the roads. Such would have been 
the fact, while the country was in a state of nature. At 
present, however, he would find his course frequently in- 
terrupted by enclosed fields, towns, and cities. 

We arrived at Freeport about sunset, and took lodgings 
for the night. This village contains three or four thousand 
inhabitants, has five or six beautiful churches, a court- 
house, and other county buildings. The place is new. The 
dwelling-houses are either of brick, or else of wood, and 
painted white, and the town has the appearance of great 
wealth and business. The impulse given to trade by the 
approach of the iron horse, is already visible. The nu- 
merous high and common schools in the place, are tangible 
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proofs of the enterprise and intelligence of the citizens. 
Distance, twenty-eight miles. 

THE LAST day's JOURNEY. 

May 23d. — The day has at length arrived, so long de- 
sired, in which my long and wearisome journey is to 
come to a termination. A hackney-coach is my convey- 
ance, and we roll along through small groves of timber, 
and anon over the green rolling prairies, dotted here and 
there with the rural dwellings of the farmers. Sixteen 
miles bring us to a splendid body of timber, called Cherry 
Grove. It is like a verdant island in the midst of an ocean 
of green. It is surrounded with fine farms, on which are 
dwellings displaying the wealth as well as the taste of the 
inhabitants. But the circumstance which makes this grove 
so peculiarly interesting to me, is the fact that it is situ- 
ated within the county of Carroll, and only ten miles from 
my own humble dwelling. Passing the grove, and moving 
down a gentle descent for five or six miles, the town of 
Mount Carroll hove in sight, and soon we alighted in the 
street, where I was truly happy in recognising the familiar 
faces of friends and acquaintances. Time had made some 
slight changes in their looks. As to the town, it had more 
than doubled its size during my absence. It is a flourishing 
little village, of about eight hundred inhabitants, contain- 
ing a court-house, of stone, three churches, a flourishing 
academy, common schools, &c. It is expected that the 
Chicago and Mississippi Air-Line Rail Road 0 will be soon 
constructed, and pass near this place, when it will be a 
point of immense importance. Here is already a steam and 
water-power flouring mill, iron foundry, and other manu- 
facturing establishments. A fine clear stream, called Car- 
roll Creek, winds through the town, and is of sufficient 
size for mills. The beauty and richness of the country 

6 This railroad was never constructed and Carroll County remained 
for years without a railroad. 
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around, has been eulogised by every traveler, who has 
passed along this way. The village stands near the border 
of a large grove, and ten miles from the Mississippi River. 

After a short halt at the town, I walked along the road, 
and in a few minutes came in sight of a thick clump of tall 
locust trees, in the midst of which our “own dear cottage” 
stands embowered. Approaching the house, familiar ob- 
jects multiplied at every step. There was the old brindle- 
cow, with her honest face, cropping the prairie grass. Her 
progeny around had grown beyond my knowledge. There 
were flocks of poultry, and bevies of pigs, that were total 
strangers to me. Old Turk, the dog, bristled up in alarm 
at the intrusion of a stranger — he being an individual that 
had been received into the family, during my absence. The 
apple and peach trees had started up, as if by magic, to 
a wonderful size. The locust trees, which were mere sap- 
lings when I left, were now waving their tops full forty 
feet in the air. Everything looked strange, even around my 
own door, and I seemed to myself to have been suddenly 
startled from a “Rip Van Winkle” sleep of three years 
two months and twenty-three days. 

My wife was at home — my arrival unexpected. — She 
could scarce believe it to be myself. Her exclamations were 
violent and impassioned. “Is it you, Franklin? It is not 
you ! — I know it is not you !” &c. The surprise could have 
scarce been greater, had one arisen from the grave. 

I can say with the songster — “Home, sweet home ! there 
is no place like home !” I have no desire to take another tour 
of the same kind. I have, however, been more fortunate 
than many California emigrants. While thousands have 
left their bones beyond the snow-clad summits of the 
Sierra Nevada, I have lived to get home, in tolerable health, 
and find my family and friends as well as usual. Though 
not loaded with the glittering dust, yet I feel grateful to 
that protecting Power that rules the destinies of unnum- 
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bered beings, throughout unnumbered worlds. Distance, 
twenty-five miles. 

SUMMARY OF DISTANCES IN ENGLISH MILES. 

From Mount Carroll, Illinois, to San Francisco, . . . 2,302 


From San Francisco to San Juan del Sud, 3, 100 

Through Central America, 210 

From Greytown to New York, 2,500 

From New York to Mount Carroll, 1,133 


Entire length of the journey, 9,245 


Time, from San Francisco to New York, twenty-five 
days. 


THE END 
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DIARY OF D. G. SHOTTENKIRK, JUNE 20 -JULY I, 1850 

J UNE 22nd. — Part of McPike and Strothers line from 
St. Joseph, Mo., passed us early this morning. They 
had separated in order to take better advantage of the 
scarcity of grass, their mules generally looked well. We 
forded the river this morning at a good fording place. 
About a mile further the road and river run between the 
rocky bluffs. There are many emigrants’ names painted on 
the side of the rocks. We had to ford the river twice extra 
on account of some high rocks jutting out into the stream. 
The river is narrow and deep with a rocky bottom and re- 
quires great care in drivers to prevent a wagon from over 
setting. There were a number of wagons that crossed im- 
mediately before us, and got into deep water and wet most 
of their loading. We however crossed without wetting 
anything. We camped upon the Sweet Water again at the 
termination of the rocky bluffs. We again drove our cattle 
across the river the grass was a little better on the opposite 
side. We found a good wagon here that had been left and 
as it was a much lighter and better running wagon than the 
heavy one of ours (No. i ) we concluded to exchange and 
leave ours in the place of it. I gave it as my opinion, how- 
ever, that as our loading had become quite light and our 
cattle showed some symptoms of failing, it would be much 
easier on them and in the end prove to our advantage to 
leave one wagon altogether, but the majority of the com- 
pany thought otherwise. 

We spent the afternoon again in airing our provisions, 
and in shortening the bed of No. 2 wagon. We found three 
or four old but light trunks in two of which Emmert 
packed his clothing and left the heavy boxes. Mr. Pyle 
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came up and passed us this evening. He left one ox that 
had become so footsore, they could not drive him any 
further. 

June 23rd. — Habits of industry are cultivated by some 
at least on this route, for I saw a lady riding along on 
horseback busily engaged in sewing. 

SNOW CONSTANTLY IN SIGHT IN JUNE. 

There are large quantities of snow constantly in sight 
on the bluffs to our left. We passed a great number of dead 
horses and oxen, in crossing the desert. About four o’clock 
we came to the river, forded it at a pretty deep ford, un- 
yoked our cattle to let them rest, grazing was out of the 
question unless they would eat sage brush, — cooked a dish 
of hasty pudding — hitched up again, crossed a branch of 
the Sweet Water, drove two or three miles over high hills, 
when by turning off from the road for about a half mile to 
the river, and driving the cattle across to the south side we 
found some little grass. Drove twenty miles. 

June 24th. — There is snow close by our camp, more than 
ten feet deep. The cattle had very poor picking here, as 
there is nothing in the vicinity but snow and sage brush. 
There was an emigrant bought some flour today at twenty- 
one dollars per hundred and sold it again within an hour 
for thirty-one dollars. Bacon, however, sells more reason- 
able, ten cents per pound. There was an emigrant passed 
us this evening, who originally took passage in the “Pacific 
Line,” but has since exchanged berths with a passenger in 
an ox train. Many more are anxious to obtain the same 
chance. B. W. Reynolds was taken sick this morning with 
the mountain fever. Distance, twenty-one miles. 

June 25th. — We started by daylight. . . . We passed 
a grave with which there is some mystery connected, on the 
headboard of it was written, “To the memory of Colum- 
bus, who was found with his throat cut, having in his hand, 
with a death grip, his pocket knife, on the 19th day of 
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June, 1850.” . . . There is an express mail here owned 
by Col. Estile, intending to start for Weston, Mo., some 
time in the month of July. He charges fifty cents per single 
letter postage. I had not time to write. There were more 
than two hundred teams in camp when we arrived, and 
among others H. Pyle and Captain P’s division. We have 
two more sick men, Callahan and J. L. Reynolds on the list 
today, with the same disease. Distance twenty miles. 

ABANDON PART OF THEIR TRAIN. 

June 27th. — . . . The company have almost unani- 
mously come to the conclusion that we had better leave one 
wagon and favor our cattle as much as we can. We accord- 
ingly took the bed of No. 3, (for the sake of the patent 
rubber top) , and put it upon the new wagon, as it was the 
best one. We burned the bed of the other one and com- 
pleted the work of demolition by sawing the spokes out 
of No. 3 to make stakes of to fasten our cattle at night. 
After we had loaded up our wagons again, there came a 
violent storm of wind and rain. Our cattle filled themselves 
so well,, that some of the boys thought they must have 
drank alkali, 

June 28th. — . . . Our sick men are rapidly recovering. 
Distance eighteen miles. 

CROSSING GREEN RIVER. 

June 30th. — . . . We rose by daybreak and in company 
with four others manned the two boats and in about an 
hour our wagons were all safely across Green river. The 
river is about ten feet deep and rising rapidly, though the 
first emigrants that passed here the twenty-seventh of 
May forded it with ease. Several dead horses floated 
past while we were crossing the wagons. We had somewhat 
of a job in getting our cattle across the river. They had 
hitherto swam every stream without any or little trouble. 
The water was very cold and it was very disagreeable stand- 
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ing in the water so long. We were kept busy until noon, 
throwing stones at and otherwise scaring them to make 
them cross. We got them all to cross but three, and we took 
them back to the ferry boat, held them by the head and 
made them swim across behind the boat. When we came 
back to the ferry boat from swimming our cattle, we found 
a great crowd of teams collected there. The emigrants at 
the ferry had just taken the body of a man that was float- 
ing down stream from the river. He was apparently about 
forty years of age and must have been drowned at least ten 
days ago; there was nothing by which to identify him. 

DARING ACT OF HEROISM. 

There was a daring act of heroism performed this after- 
noon, that deserves to be rewarded, an act showing what a 
woman can do in case of danger and difficulty. A company 
from Ottawa, 111., were crossing at the ferry next above 
us, when the boat upset. There was a woman and two small 
children on the wagon board at the time. The wagon bed 
floated off and careened on its side. The woman lashed one 
child about her neck, caught the other in her arms, got upon 
the outside of the wagon bed and sustained herself in this 
position until a young Snake Indian seeing the imminent 
danger she was in, leaped upon his horse, swam into the 
current, and seizing the rope of the other ferry boat, (with 
which they were trying to overtake the woman, but were 
able to gain upon the wagon bed but slowly), he swam 
down the river until he overtook the wagon bed, when he 
jumped from his horse, leaving him to take care of himself 
and caught one of the children in his arms and helped the 
woman on board the boat, when they rowed safely to shore. 
It seems almost incredible to believe it were possible in this 
swift current, yet such is undoubtedly the fact. 

July ist. — We rose early this morning and bidding 
adieu to Green river or the Colorado of the West, started 
on a drive of fifteen miles without grass or water. The road 
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was sandy and in many places covered with cobble stones, 
which made it hard traveling for the cattle. Distance four- 
teen miles . 7 

7 It was reported that all of Mr. Shottenkirk’s diary was lost in send- 
ing it by mail to Dr. David Emmert, but that evidently was an error. 
How much of it was published in other numbers of the Mount Carroll 
Tribune is unknown; the one quoted from is the only number of that 
paper preserved so far as known. 
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Cyane , U.S.S . , 240 

Daniel Webster, S.S., 239, 241, 247 

Danites, 84 

Deep Creek, 103, 104 

Delano, Alonzo, ix, 4m., io8n. 

desert, 127, 128 

Desert, Little, 133 

De Smet, Father, 39m 

Devil’s Gate, 58 

Diamond Springs, 154 

Dick, Dr. Thomas, 90 


Digger Indians, 114, H 5 » «6, 119, 
122, 134, 135, 160; character and 
customs of, 189-91 
discipline, 20-1, 23, 26 
distances deceptive, 100 
drownings, 54> 56 

Eagle’s Peak, see Laramie 
Eberstadt, Edward, xi 
Echo Canyon, 70m 
Elkhorn River, Indian train at, 
19-20 

Emigrant Canyon, 70m 
Emigrant Gap, 58m 
emigrant graves, 25, 27, 126-7, 130 
Emigrant Road, 7on. 

Emigrant Springs, 106 
emigrants, character of, 14; con- 
tinuous procession of, 56; dis- 
couraged, 10; journals, ix; 
Mormon, 13; number of, 6 
Emmert, David, 285m 
Erwin’s trading post, 136 
Estile, Colonel, 283 

farming, in California, 195-6 
fauna of California, 161-6 
Feather River, 203 
ferriage charges, 56 
ferry, on the Elkhorn, 20; on the 
Skunk, 7 

fight, on board ship, 244-5 

firearms, carelessness with, 53 

flora of California, 1 66-7 

flour supplied, 129 

Forrest, Edwin, 266 

Fort Bridger, 65 

Fort Caspar, 56m 

Fort Des Moines, 7-8 

Fort Hall, 63 

Fort Hall Road, 108 

Fort John, 45m 

Fort Laramie, 45 

Fort William, 45m 

fossils, 185 

Fremont, Colonel, 66 

Fremont's Peak, 61 

fuel, 39 
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gambling saloons, 194 
game, 22, 24, 26, 27, 34, 35, 49, 51, 
100, in 

Garrison, Captain C. K., 213 
geological observations, 187-8 
geysers, 203-4 

gold, in California, 174-81, 182; 
first signs of, 133; mining, 196, 
197-9; probable result of dis- 
covery of, 251-2 
gold rush, v, xv 
Goliah , S.S., 209 
Goose Creek, 108, 109, no 
gopher, 33 

graves, 25, 26, 126-7, 130 
Gray, W. Forbes, 242m 
greasewood, in 

‘'Great Basin,” description of, 105 
Green River, 64 
Greenwood’s Cut-off, 63m 
Greytown, 239, 240m 
Gulf Stream, 249-50 

Hafen, Le Roy, 62m 
handcart, 118 
Hangtown, 152 
Hastings’ Cut-Off, 116, 117 
Hatt, Robert, xi 
Hay, George, ix, 1 
Hazel Spring, I03n. 

Hendrick Hudson , S.S., 265 
Hickman, W. A., 84m 
Hittel, John S., 17911., 20m. 
Holman, killed, 122 
home, arrival, 278-9 
Hope Valley, 138 
Horner, John M., 205-6 
hot springs, 34, ioo~i, in, 115-16, 
133, 135-6 

Hudspeth’s Cut-off, 63m 
Hulbert, Archer B., ixn., 2 in., 
28m, 42m, 63m, 103a, 120m 
Humboldt River, 112, 114, 118, 
124 

Humboldt Sink, 125 
Huttenbaugh, killed, 120-1 
hydropathy, 208-9 


Independence , SS 209-1 1 
Independence Rock, 58n. 

Indian agency, 18 
Indians, advice to have no deal- 
ings with, 18 ; depredations, 135, 
148-9, 152; Digger, 107, 114, 
1 15, 116, 1 19, 122, 134, 135, 160, 
189-91; Omaha, 18; Pawnee, 18, 
45,* Sioux, 45-6 
Irving, Washington, 39m 
isthmus, crossing, 231-9 

Jenny Lind , SS., 212 
journals of emigrants, ix 
justice, Indian style, 134 

Kanakas, in California, 160 
Kane, Colonel Thomas L., ion. 
Kanes ville, 10 

Kelly, William, ix, 4m., 43m 
killings, 120, 12 1, 122 
Kimball, Eber, 81 

Lake Erie, 267-8 
Lake Nicaragua, 231, 232 
Lander’s Cut-off, 63m 
Langworthy, Andrew, vi 
Lang worthy, Benjamin, vi, vii, viii 
Langworthy, Franklin, v-viii 
Langworthy, James, vi 
Langworthy, William F., vi, xi 
Laramie, Jacques, 44m 
Laramie Peak, 44, 54 
lassoing, 211-12 
laundry, expense of, 153 
lecture on astronomy, 221-2, 226, 
227; on sacred history, 223; on 
scenery of Salt Lake, and Mor- 
monism, 225 
Leek Springs, 148 
Lewis , SS., 208, 209 
“library,” in desert, 119 
Lisa, Manuel, v 
Lopez, 247 

Lorch, Fred W., xi, 3m, I5n. 
Loup Fork, 21 ; crossing of, 22 
lumbering, 183-4 
Lynde, J., 103m 
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McDougall, John C., 160 
Malays, in California, 160 
Marcy, Randolph B., 63x1. 

Marion, General Francis, 7 
marl bluffs, 123 

Merrill, Rev. Moses, mission sta- 
tion of, 18 

Mexicans, in California, 160 
Mexico, first sight of, 223; ar- 
rival in, 228-9, 2 3 I 
mining towns, 153 
Missouri River, crossing of, 15-16 
Monboddo, Lord, 242 
morals, Californian, 191-2 
Mormon emigrants, 13 
Mormon settlements, 10 
Mormon Station, 134 
Mormon Trail, 17m, 46m 
Mormons, 72-3, 74 - 95 ; celebra- 
tion, 79-80 ; claims of, 95 ; com- 
plaints of emigrants against, 
81-3; converts, 89-92; customs 
and character of, 78-9 ; emi- 
grants discouraged by, 96 ; gov- 
iernment, 83-4; hypocrisy, 87; 
legal methods, 93-4 ; plurality of 
wives, 81; property rights, 94; 
status of women, 87; theology, 
85-7; trade with emigrants, 12 
Morton, J. Sterling, nn., i8n., 
2on. 

Mt. Lassen, 203 
mountain sheep, 49 
Mud Springs, 154 
Mumma, David, viii, 1 
Munsell, Joel, 266m 

names, written on rocks in Sier- 
ras, 144-5 ; on trees, 9 
natural pyramids, 50 
Nauvoo Legion, 83 
Nebraska River, see Platte 
new route, 46-7 

New York, passage from Grey- 
town to, 239-58 ; arrival at, 258- 
65 

New York Public Library, xi 
New York Tribune , 264-5 


Niagara Falls, 268 
Nicaragua, 231-9 
Nichols, J. T., xi, 225m 
North Bluff Fork, 37 

Omahas, 18 
Oregon Trail, I7n. 
outfit recommended, 2, 3 
ox, abandoned, 32 
oxen, stampede of, 32-3 

Pacific Springs, 62 
Palmer, Joel, 4in., 43a 
Panama, S.S., 224-5 
Parker, Samuel, 17m, 41m, 43m 
Pattie, James O., v 
Pawnees, 18, 45 
Phillips, Alice M'., xi 
phosphorescence, 226 
Pierce, John, viii, 56 
Pilot Springs, 106 
Pinkley, George, xi, i86n., 203m 
Plains, entry upon, 1 7 ; passed, 47 ; 
scenery of, 22 

Platte, appearance of 39-40; ar- 
rival at, 20; dangers of, 46, 51 ; 
scenery of, 30; upper crossing 

of, 56 

plurality of wives, 81 
Poison Spider Creek, 58m 
Poole, Frances Langworthy, vi 
Pope, Rev. G. W., 3 
Powers, Billy, viii, 1 
Prairie Creek, 24 
prairie dogs, 27, 28-9, 30 
prairies, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, 271-6 
Pratt, Apostle, 81 
preachers, in California, 192-3 
preaching, 15, 2 x 
Prevost, 6in. 

prices, high, 11-12; charged by 
Mormons, 12 
prickly pears, 36 

professional men, abundance of, 
89 

Prometheus, S.S., 239, 240 
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property abandoned, 128; de- 
stroyed, 60 
Pyle, H., 281, 283 

quarrel, at Skunk ferry, 7 

“Rag town,” 129 

railroad, need for, 36 

Rea, Evan, viii 

Red Lake, 139 

regulations, camp, 20-1 

Reynolds, B. W., 282 

Reynolds, J. L., 283 

Richards, Secretary, 81 

Ridgeway’s train, 120 

Ringgold, 151, 152 

Robinsons, the, killed, 122 

Rock Springs, no 

Rock Springs Creek, in 

Rocky Mountains, view from, 60-1 

Root, Frank A., 62m 

Sacramento, arrival at, 154-5 ; 
fire, 207-8 

Sacramento River, 200-1 
Sage, Rufus B., ix, 42m, 46m 
sage brush, 103-4 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 262 
saleratus, 27, in 
Salt Lake, 75, 102; descent to, 
70-1 

Salt Lake City, departure from, 
97; description of, 77; view of, 
7 1 

San Carlos, 234 
San Francisco, 201-2 
San Juan del Sud, 214, 230 
Sandy River, 63 
Sarpy, Peter, nn., 2on. 

Scott’s Bluff, 42-3 
shipboard diversions, 218-19, 220 
Shoshones, see Diggers 
Shottenkirk, D. G., viii; diary of, 
281-5 

sickness, little, 60 
Sierras, crossing of, I37“49 
Simpson, J. H., 108 
Sink Creek, 103 


Sioux, 45-6 

size of company, 2 

Slater, Rev. Nelson, 82m, 93 

Smith, Jedediah, v 

soap plant, 153 

South Pass, 47, 51, 58, 59, 61 
Stansbury, Howard, 41m, 42m, 
56a, 58m 

start for California, 1-2 
steamship disasters, 209-1 1, 212 
Steeple Rocks, 108 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 132 
Stuart, Granville, 17m, 19m., 
I93n. 

Sublette’s Cut-Off, 63 
Sunday activities, 35 
Sweetwater River, 58 
Sweetwater Valley, 58, 59 

table mountains, 186-7 
Tar Spring, 68 
tariff, Mormon, 77-8 
Tehuantepec, Gulf of, 226, 227 
Thayer, Rev. A. A., 266 
thievery, on board ship, 255 
Thousand Springs, m 
trade, among emigrants, 13 
traders, sharp practices of, 150-1 
Traders' Point, 11,-15 
trees, great size of, 147, 148, 150 
Trinity Church, 262 
Turner, Captain G. L., 14, 31 

Union City, 205 

Vallejo, 201 
Vallejo, M. J., 20m. 

Vanderbilt line, the, 209, 213 
Vaughn, murder of Dr., 82 
Virgin Bay, 231, 232 
volcanoes, 136, 142, 188, 203-4, 
225, 226, 227, 233 
vultures, 1 10 

wagons abandoned, 59-60, 128 
Warm Spring, 97 
Wasatch Range, 74 
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water-worn rocks, 52 
Watkins, Albert, nn., i8n., 20m 
Weaver, James B., 7n. 
Weaverville, T51, I52n. 

Weber River, 69, 70m, 74, 99 
Weems, M. L., 7n. 

West, 1 15 
wheelbarrow, 118 
Whitney, Orson F., 84n., 98a 
wild barley, 49 


Willow Creek, 58m 
Wind River Mountains, 61 
Wither ell, 60 
wolves, no, 137 
Wreckers, the, 249 

Yontz, William, viii, 56 
Young, Brigham, I7n., 37m, 80, 
81, 83, 84-5, 88, 95 
Young, Ewing, v 
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